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its  most  comprehensive  and  instructive  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  the  more  so  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
apparently  raised  its  judgments  above  that 
argument  which  used  to  be  the  ultima  ratio 
of  kings.  Within  these  last  eight  months 
history  has  been  appealed  to  in  sanction  of 
the  most  fundamental  changes  over  half  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  until,  indeed,  it 
seems  almost  necessary  to  protest  against 
an  excess  of  scholasticism,  and  practical 
statesmen  have  to  take  heed  that  historical 
reveries  do  not  terminate  in  some  such  ex¬ 
travagance  as  occasionally  results  from  un¬ 
qualified  antiquarianism.  In  the  spirit  which 
is  hurrying  the  Germans  across  the  Eyder, 
might  be  found  a  strong  analogy  to  that 
which  has  conducted  certain  young  English 
priests  to  Rome. 

In  constructing  for  our  readers  a  synop¬ 
tical  view  of  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
we  have  adopted  the  scheme  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  promise  the  most  general,  as  well  as 


W hatever  may  be  the  character  finally 
communicated  to  the  historical  school  of 
our  own  generation,  it  must  surely  be  res¬ 
cued  from  sinking  into  antiquarianism,  by 
the  influence  of  the  events  which  are  pass¬ 
ing  around  us.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
any  person  in  these  days  should  overlook 
the  present  to  exist  solely  in  the  past.  From 
a  period  of  tranquillity,  during  which  the 
pacific  stagnation  of  European  polities  was 
visibly  disturbed  only  by  the  squabbles  of 
diplomacy  or  the  mutterings  of  discontent, 
we  have  been  suddenly  precipitated  into  a 
chaos  of  revolutions,  which  have  threatened 
to  subvert  the  constitution  and  the  relations 
of  almost  every  state ,  except  our  own .  F rom 
an  age  of  repose  we  have  been  transferred 
at  once  to  an  age  of  living  history  ;  and  in- 
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the  most  available,  information.  At  such 
a  crisis  as  this,  besides  the  respective  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  several  states,  there  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  condition  of  that  political  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  composed  by  their  reciprocal 
action ;  in  fact  it  is  simply  impossible,  as 
Europe  is  at  present  constituted,  to  look  at 
any  one  of  its  component  powers  irrespec¬ 
tively  of  its  relations  with  the  others.  The 
existing  system  of  Europe  may  be  termed, 
with  almost  perfect  strictness,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  termed  by  German  publicists,  a 
Federal  system  ;  and  the  fortunes  of  France 
or  Prussia  can  be  no  more  separated  from 
those  of  the  states  around  them,  than  the 
affairs  of  Unterwalden  can  be  distinguished , 
from  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  It  happens, 
too,  that  this  system  itself  has  been  brought, 
and  that  not  unintentionally,  into  greater 
peril  by  the  recent  movement,  than  could 
have  resulted  from  any  shock  short  of  a 
general  war  ;  and  though  modifications  of 
its  character  are  perpetually  in  operation, 
yet  its  entire  demolition,  or  in  other  words, 
the  subversion  of  all  those  political  com¬ 
pacts  and  usages  which  have  been  received 
as  regulating  the  intercourse  of  nations,  is 
an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence  and  most 
momentous  import, — being  equivalent  in  its 
effeets  upon  the  whole  European  common¬ 
wealth  to  those  revolutions  which  subvert  the 
political  fabric  of  any  particular  state.  This, 
herefore,  would  naturally  be  the  first  point  to 
be  attended  to  in  considering  the  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Besides  this,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  thus  looking  at  each  state  as  part  of  a 
whole,  the  several  events,  which  are  now  in¬ 
distinct  and  confused,  will  admit  of  being 
classified  and  characterized  according  to 
their  real  importance.  Some  parts  of  the 
machine  may  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough 
handling  without  any  serious  consequences  ; 
in  other  parts  a  slight  derangement  may  be 
fatal  to  the  whole.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
convey  the  most  intelligible  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  we 
propose  briefly  to  review  the  system  on 
which  European  relations  were  based  by 
European  consent  at  that  last  arrangement 
of  such  affairs  which  has  been  thought  to 
regulate  our  national  duties ;  to  specify  the 
modifications  subsequently  introduced ;  to 
ascertain  the  functions  attributed  to  each 
particular  state  in  the  body  politic  ;  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  principles  which  determined  the 
action  of  the  whole  ;  and  thus,  by  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  state  of  things  under  which  we  had 
been  living,  and  to  which  we  had  arrived,  to 
consider  with  better  understanding,  and 


from  a  better  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
charaeter  and  course  of  those  events  which 
arc  now  so  strangely  affecting  the  condition 
of  each  particular  member,  but  the  extent 
to  which  the  general  system  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  results  which  any  probable 
modifications  of  its  form  may  be  expected 
to  produce.  However  circuitous  this  route 
may  appear,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that 
more  quickly  and  surely  than  any  other  will 
it  lead  him  to  the  position  from  which  the 
actual  Europe  can  best  be  surveyed. 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  startling  events, 
the  public  law  and  international  rights  of  the 
old  world  were  understood  to  rest,  as  our 
readers  know,  upon  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  phrase  conventionally 
used  to  designate  the  charter  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  constitution,  though  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  for  precision’s  sake,  that  the 
expression  involves  some  confusion  of  dates 
and  circumstances.  The  relations  existing, 
for  instance,  between  France  and  Europe, 
which  arc  those  to  which  attention  has  been 
most  frequently  drawn,  were  determined  by 
treaties  entirely  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.  After  the  Allies  had 
first  entered  Paris,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  by  which  the 
frontiers,  possessions,  and  position  of  France 
were  so  far  defined,  that  nothing  was  left  to 
be  settled  at  Vienna  upon  these  particular 
points.  The  final  decisions  of  the  Congress 
were  precipitated,  as  will  be  well  remem¬ 
bered,  bj  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba — an  event  which  was  considered  by  the 
Allies,  after  their  renewed  successes,  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  modification  of  the  terms  granted  by 
the  treaty  of  the  previous  year.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  a 
new  convention  was  signed  ;  and  this  is  the 
particular  act  which  so  rankles  in  the  bosom 
of  Frenchmen  ;  and  which,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  denomination  of  the  “  Treaties  of  Vi¬ 
enna,”  has  been  the  object  of  incessant 
denunciation  and  attack,  from  that  moment 
to  the  present  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  circumscription  of  France  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  at  Vienna ;  it  was 
conceived  to  have  been  already  defined  at 
the  peace  of  Paris ;  and  this  definition  was 
only  modified  in  consequenee  of  events  which 
subsequently  occurred.  In  common  phra¬ 
seology,  however,  the  “  Treaties  of  Vienna,” 
or  the  “  Treaties  of  1815,”  are  usually  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  regulating  the  existing  state  of 
Europe,  and  fixing  the  unhappy  destinies  of 
France  ;  and  the  inaccuracy  involves  no 
very  serious  evil. 
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In  considering  these  famous  arrange- 1  siderations  than  such  as  had  suggested  the 
ments,  which  have  secured  the  general  peace,  j  strange  coalition  of  1756.  In  the  presence 
with  few  and  partial  interruptions,  for  three-  ]  of  a  more  terrible  power  all  minor  differen- 
and-thirty  years,  and  which  now  at  length ;  ces  were  sunk  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  po- 
seein  to  be  approaching  their  termination,  |  litical  history,  the  deliberations  of  a  con¬ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  closely  to  the  |  gress  were  directed  less  to  the  establishment 
circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  they  [  of  equilibrium  between  jealous  states,  than 
were  determined,  if  we  wish  either  to  ap- 1  to  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  a  com- 
preciate  justly  the  spirit  in  which  they  were '  mon  enemy  of  all. 

conceived,  or  to  comprehend  that  in  which  1  The  acts  of  the  Congress  and  its  supple- 
they  have  been  attacked,  and  in  which  it  is  i  ments,  may  be  considered  from  two  separate 
now  hoped  to  supersede  them.  The  leading .  points  of  view;  either  as  repartitions  of 
idea  of  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  assem- 1  territory,  or  sanctions  of  principle.  We 
bled  in  the  Austrian  capital,  was  the  resto-  j  will  first  take  the  former.  Subject  to  the 
ration  of  the  European  system,  which  for  a! private  expectations  of  the  great  powers 
quarter  of  a  century  had  been  utterly  de-  j  most  immediately  interested,  the  consumma- 


rrussia ;  and  in  no  case  did  there  appear  > 
any  disposition  to  relax  the  grasp  obtained. , 
Under  these  conditions  the  Congress  as- 1 
sembled  for  its  duties.  It  is  to  be  observed, ; 
that,  while  the  ancient  code  of  public  laws . 
was  to  be  restored,  the  principles  on  which 
the  political  system  was  to  be  organized 
were  entirely  new.  The  canons  and  max- ! 
ims  of  the  old  traditional  policy  of  Europe! 
had  been  exploded  by  motives  more  power¬ 
ful  than  hereditary  jealou.sies  or  historical! 
alliances.  All  such  history,  in  fact,  was 
now  a  tabula  rasa.  The  House  of  Bourbon 
had  been  re-seated  on  its  throne  by  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  ;  and  the  descendant  of 
Alaria  Theresa  shared  the  hazards  and  the 
hopes  of  the  descendant  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  There  was  no  longer  any  room  fo  r 
the  combinations  of  former  times.  The  ri¬ 
valry  of  France  and  Austria  was  as  obsolete 
as  that  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  ;  and  they  were 
now  connected  by  far  more  imperative  con- 


of  these  arrangements.  The  Saxony  of 
Napoleon  was  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  indeed 
it  was  only  owing  to  the  zeal  and  adroitness 
with  which  Talleyrand  exerted  the  revived 
authority  of  France,  and  enlisted  on  his 
side  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  England,  that  this  ancient  title  did 
not  altogether  disappear  from  the  catalogue 
of  nations.  It  was  urged  by  Prussia,  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Czar,  that  the  do¬ 
minions  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  had 
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been  fairly  forfeited  by  his  treason  to  the 
Empire  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  that 
his  territories  according  to  the  Germanic 
law,  were  as  justly  liable  to  confiscation  as 
those  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  decision  of 
the  Congress  stopped  just  short  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  sentence  ;  and  Saxony  was  sutFered  to 
survive  as  an  independent  state,  though 
sorely  circumscribed  in  importance  and 
power.  Of  its  Polish  provinces  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Its  cessions  in  Germany 
served  to  round  off  and  complete  the  ir¬ 
regular  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  augmentations  of  strength  which 
were  thought  necessary  for  the  future  func¬ 
tions  of  that  Power.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared  to 
be  dissolved ;  and  the  Germanic  States 
were  reorganized  after  a  fashion,  on  which, 
after  our  recent  notice  of  the  subject,  we 
need  not  now  insist.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  re¬ 
sults  anticipated  from  this  measure,  there 
was  the  obvious  advantage  of  thus  excluding 
France  from  any  such  connexion  with  the 
minor  German  states,  as  had  heretofore  been 
made  so  subservient  to  her  views  of  politi¬ 
cal  aggrandizement.  As  long  as  the  great 
Germanic  Confederation  subsisted  in  full 
force,  it  was  impossible  that  France  should 
again  avail  herself  of  any  alliance  with  the 
smaller  powers,  to  the  damage  of  Austria 
or  Prussia. 

The  next  measure  of  precaution  involved 
a  still  more  arbitrary  distribution  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  pursuance  of  the  great  scheme 
of  interposing  a  barrier  of  compact  and  con¬ 
solidated  states  between  the  suspected 
powers  of  eastern  and  western  Europe,  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
fused  into  a  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
which  thus  succeeded  to  a  sovereignty  of  no 
small  political  importance.  Commanding 
the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine, 
and  supported  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia  and  the  English  kingdom  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  it  was  conceived  that  the  new  state 
would  serve  as  an  advanced  post  to  Europe 
against  France,  or  as  a  reserve  for  Europe 
against  Russia.  The  creation  of  this  power 
completed  the  chief  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  Congress,  by  perfecting  the  great  bar¬ 
rier  system  which  had  been  devised.  Its 
fiats  on  other  points  were  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit.  The  neutrality  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Switzerland  were  studiously  recog¬ 
nized  and  established  ;  and  the  indispensable 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  strengthened  even 


by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Genoese,  so  discredit¬ 
able  after  the  promises  of  independence  by 
which  they  had  been  deluded.  The  secular 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  which  has 
been  so  recently  called  in  question,  was  duly 
confirmed,  though  not  without  some  curious 
debate,  both  at  Vienna  and  Westminster. 
The  states  of  the  Church  were  thought  by 
Protestant  Prussia  to  offer  an  eligible  retreat 
for  disinherited  Saxony  ;  and  even  English 
Whigs  conceived  that  no  better  material  for 
requisite  indemnifications  could  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  sudden  defection  of  Murat 
from  the  cause  of  the  Allies  facilitated  the 
general  recognition  of  legitimacy  which  was 
thought  desirable  ;  and  enabled  the  dispen¬ 
sing  Powers  to  redistribute  the  Peninsula 
between  the  Houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bour¬ 
bon.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  mention  that  a 
design  was  entertained  of  uniting  these 
Italian  states  by  some  such  federal  compact 
as  that  which  had  been  devised  for  Ger¬ 
many  ;  though,  as  the  notion  originated  with 
M.  de  Metternich,  it  maybe  easily  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  have  involved  no  idea  of  any  such 
unity  as  was  subsequently  craved  ;  but  sim¬ 
ply  such  an  alliance  as  would  have  placed 
the  resources  of  all  the  principalities  more 
readily  at  the  command  of  the  Power  pre¬ 
dominating  ill  their  councils. 

From  this  brief  recapitulation  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  arrangements  of  the  Congress,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  deduce  a  general  idea  of 
the  functions  attributed  to  each  Power  in 
the,new  political  system.  It  was  in  Central 
Europe  that  the  difficulties  chiefly  lay,  and 
where  the  main  strength  of  the  machinery 
was  required.  Austria  and  Prussia,  nearly 
matched  in  power  and  resources,  and  with 
their  ancient  feuds  now  healed  by  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  common  peril,  were  supported, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  as  occasion  might 
determine,  by  an  array  of  states  artistically 
grouped  for  this  precise  purpose.  Ger¬ 
many,  with  just  such  a  character  of  unity  as 
the  purpose  required,  was  placed  almost 
wholly  at  their  disposal  by  the  terms  of  the 
new  confederation.  To  the  South  lay 
Switzerland  ;  independent  and  neutral,  pre¬ 
served  in  its  institutions  and  its  integrity, 
less  by  the  favor  than  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  dominant  Powers  ;  and  retaining  its 
sovereign  existence  on  the  single  condition 
of  excluding  all  states  alike  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  derivable  in  case  of  war  from  its  fast¬ 
nesses  and  its  position.  To  the  North  was 
the  new-born  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ; 
which,  resting  on  the  territories  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation,  completed,  along  the 
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frontier  of  France,  a  cordon  of  states,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  be  proof  against  any  new 
outbreaks  of  ambition  or  revolution.  In  this 
way  was  the  entire  group  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Niemen  organized,  and  animated 
with  the  single  object  of  repressing  for  the 
future  any  irruptions  of  France,  or  any  pos¬ 
sible  encroachments  of  Russia.  The  appre¬ 
hensions  respecting  the  latter  power  were, 
however,  as  yet  but  indistinctly  developed  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Central  Europe  en¬ 
tire,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Italy,  and  on 
the  other  by  England,  was  combined  and 
consolidated  anew,  for  the  one  sole  purpose 
of  forming  a  barrier  against  France — and  ef- 
fectually  confining  that  indomitable  spirit 
from  which  all  war  seemed  to  spring. 

The  course  which  European  history  sub¬ 
sequently  took,  and  which  it  is  taking  at 
present,  renders  it  now  necessary  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  a  point 
of  view  from  which  transactions  of  this  kind 
have  seldom  called  for  so  much  contempla¬ 
tion — in  respect,  that  is,  of  the  abstract  po¬ 
litical  principles  there  solemnly  sanctioned. 
It  was,  in  fact,  impossible,  at  the  conclusion 
of  what  had  been  emphatically  a  war  of 
opinions,  to  omit  some  definite  understand¬ 
ing  and  decision  regarding  these  opinions, 
from  that  compromise  of  interests  and  com¬ 
pact  of  powers  which  were  to  secure  tran- 
<juillity  for  future  generations.  VVe  are  not 
now  alluding  to  the  moral  questions  which 
were  overtly  introduced  into  the  conferences 
— such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  &c. ;  but  to  that 
general  determination  respecting  the  inter¬ 
nal  politics  of  particular  states  which  was 
taken  in  concert  by  the  sovereigns  assem¬ 
bled.  This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  ;  for  the  events  which  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  convulsing  Europe  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  these  resolutions,  and  with  the 
modifications  and  reversals  which  they  sub¬ 
sequently  underwent.  However  strange  it 
may  appear,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  sincerely  liberal.  The  stream  of  opin¬ 
ions  had  been  reversed.  Originally,  revolu¬ 
tionary  France  had  overrun  absolutist  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  now  insurgent  and  emancipated 
Europe  was  repulsing  despotic  France.  The 
principles  which  had  been  invoked  in  their 
own  favor  by  the  Convention  and  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  were  now  invoked  against  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  Empire,  by  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Continent.  It  was  apparently  not 
more  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  they 
owed  to  their  people,  than  in  furtherance  of 


their  own  sincere  designs,  that  the  several 
monarchs  now  stipulated  for  constitutional 
governments  in  .their  respective  dominions. 
If  any  reluctance  was  shown  in  this  compe¬ 
tition  for  popularity,  it  was  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  Prussia  deliberately  proposed  a 
scheme  of  almost  that  very  constitution 
which  was  at  length  revived  two-and-thirty 
years  after — by  the  present  King.  Russia 
was,  of  course,  called  upon  for  very  little 
exertion  as  regarded  her  unawakened  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  her  propositions  on  behalf  of 
Poland,  which  were  actually  in  part  real¬ 
ized,  were  at  this  time  so  unboundedly  libe¬ 
ral,  as  to  excite  serious  apprehensions  in  her 
western  neighbours.  The  states  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation  were  to  be  advanced  to 
equal  and  similar  privileges ;  and  a  kind  of 
model  constitution,  conveying  all  the  chief 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  representative  go¬ 
vernment,  was  delineated  for  general  guid¬ 
ance.  So  entirely  were  these  arrangements 
considered  as  flowing  from  the  conclusions, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  states  of  VVirtemberg  and  their 
sovereign,  upon  a  constitutional  point,  the 
former  parties  actually  appealed  to  the  sub¬ 
scribing  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in 
confirmation  of  their  rights.  How  com¬ 
pletely  these  ideas  were  superseded,  we  shall 
see  as  we  proceed. 

Such  was  the  substance  and  such  the  spirit 
of  the  acts  of  the  Congress.  Many  allow¬ 
ances  must  be  made  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  ;  and  for  the  influence  of  opin¬ 
ions  still  obtaining,  and  of  recollections  still 
fresh.  Europe  seemed,  as  if  by  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  a  deluge,  to  be  left  for  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  ;  and  after  the  violation  of  all 
natural  and  political  rights  to  which  the 
world  had  been  habituated,  such  examples 
of  precautions  against  violence  as  we  have 
been  relating,  must  have  appeared  warrant¬ 
able  and  wise.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
look  the  fatal  errors  thus  committed  in  a 
treaty  which  was  to  regulate  public  law,  and 
to  insure  universal  tranquillity  and  content¬ 
ment  for  generations  to  come.  The  Con¬ 
gress  took  little  heed  of  nationality,  of  race, 
of  natural  sentiments,  of  historical  traditions, 
or  of  popular  predilections.  They  treated 
states  and  principalities  as  so  many  uncon¬ 
scious  and  lifeless  parts  of  a  huge  machine. 
They  marshalled  provinces  and  people  like 
squadrons  and  battalions  in  a  line  of  battle, 
calculated  by  the  individual  decisions  of  a 
commander.  They  did  even  more — they 
carried  their  distributive  powers  beyond  any 
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pretended  compulsion  of  necessity,  and  par-' out  such  preconceptions  as  we  are  now  suggest- 
titioned  populations,  to  satisfy  ministerial  ing,  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  state  of 
crotchets  or  royal  greed.  There  was  a  for- 1  Europe  can  possibly  be  formed  :  But  as  soon 
jnal  partage  (Tames.  Claims  to  so  many  as  the  reader  has  once  realized  the  character 
millions  of  souls,  founded  on  previous  bar- j  of  the  political  system,  with  the  places  and 
gains,  presumptions,  or  services,  wero  put  functions  of  its  constituent  members,  as  it 
in  and  recognized,  at  the  cost  of  all  national  was  constructed  at  Vienna,  and  as  it  existed 
feelings  ;  and  in  councils  over  which  no  great  after  its  intervening  modifications  up  to  a 
geographical  or  historical  ability  is  said  to  recent  day,  he  will  find  that  every  incident 
have  presided.  Nor  was  all  this  done  in ,  of  this  wonderful  year  drops  naturally  into 
innocence,  or  ignorance,  or  without  audible  its  place  in  the  historical  panorama,  and  that 
expostulation  and  warning.  In  the  British  he  can  run  his  eye  from  Schleswig  to  Sicily, 
senate,  before  3’et  the  arrangements  were  and  from  Bucharest  to  Brunswick,  without 
finally  concluded.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  de-  being  deceived  by  any  false  light  or  diverted 
nounced  aloud  the  mistaken  provisions  of  the :  by  any  unreal  phenomenon, 
treaty,  and  exposed  the  evils  of  such  arbitra-  i  I'welve  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  after 
ry  adjudications,  in  the  wisest  spirit  of  politi- ;  the  ratification  and  acceptance  of  this  sys- 
cal  foresight.  But  the  Congress  had  a  giant’s  tem,  when  perturbations  began  to  disclose 
strength ;  and  they  used  it,  despotically  in  themselves,  though  with  reference  less  to 
effect,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  wrong-  ^  landmarks  than  principles.  It  was  hardly 
fully  in  intention.  The  results  have  fur-  to  be  expected  but  that  some  such  offences 
nished  the  incidents  of  European  history  should  come.  Intermingled  and  confused 
during  the  thirty  3^ears’  peace.  Naturam  ,  with  that  insurrectionary  enthusiasm  which 
exputere  f tired — and  the  throes  and  struggles :  had  been  studiously  excited  in  the  War  of 
of  nature  against  the  violence  could  never '  Liberation,  there  still  stalked  abroad  the  pure 
be  made  to  cease.  It  was  to  the  known  spiritofJacobinism,andthemilitaryfaiiati- 
spirit  of  reaction  against  this  unnatural  pres-  cism  which  survived  the  loss  of  Napoleon, 
sure,  that  the  appeals,  so  familiar  to  modern ;  How  far  the  two  latter  passions  really  modi- 
cars,  were  made.  It  was  on  the  spirit  thus  lied  the  more  legitimate  yearnings  of  the  for- 
engendered,  that  the  French  Republicans  j  mer,  and  whether  the  alarm  of  governments 

or  the  suspicion  of  the  people  was  the  better 
founded  sentiment,  it  is  not  our  present  busi¬ 
ness  to  decide.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
No  doubt  it  was.  It  was  the  fabric  from  the  |  pose  to  remark,  that  the  resolutions  pro¬ 
hands  of  the  Congress  which  shook  in  1830,  tossed  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  conced- 
and  which  shakes  in  1848.  The  Allied  |  ing  constitutional  privileges  to  their  sub- 
Powers  constructed  an  edifice  which  the  di- ;  jects,  were  quickly  cancelled ;  and  super- 
plomacy  of  Europe  has  ever  since  been  en-  j  seded  immediately  by  repressive  nmasurcs, 
gaged  in  transforming,  to  meet  those  precise  '  taken  in  such  earnest  concert  and  under 
requirements  which  the  Congress  had  neglect-  such  singular  conditions,  that  the  general 
ed.  Unhappily,  too,  the  mischief  was  aggra-  ’  system  of  Europe  became  intimately  affected 
vated  by  supplementary  conclusions  ;  and '  by  the  consequences  of  the  course  now  en- 
at  Carlsbad,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  much  ofitered  upon.  To  meet  this  tergiversation  of 
what  was  good  in  the  provisions  of  Vienna !  the  Courts,  all  the  modifications  and  devclop- 
was  lucklessly  neutralized,  while  all  that  was  mentsof  carbonarisme  which  tradition  details, 
evil  was  made  infinitely  worse.  1  were  now  put  in  operation ;  and  every  state 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  design  to  adju- !  of  Central  Europe  had  its  secret  societies 
dicate  between  princes  and  people  in  those  j  for  the  prosecution  of  its  peculiar  object, 
political  collisions  which  followed  so  closely  j  In  Germany  the  leading  idea  appears  to 
on  the  great  European  act  of  settlement ;  j  have  involved  that  revival  of  imperial  or  na- 
our  object  is  confined  to  the  selection  of  j  tional  Unity  which  was  so  long  a  proscribed 
those  particular  facts  which  became  really !  theory’,  and  which  has  now  been  so  uncx- 
influential  upon  the  actual  system  of  Europe, !  pectedly  proclaimed,  though  we  can  hardly 
and  which  will  assist  us  in  elucidating  its  re- !  say  realized.  Among  the  Poles  there  was 
cent  character  and  its  present  state.  Let  no '  that  undying  aspiration  for  distinct  nation- 
reader  imagine  that  we  are  leading  him  [  ality,  which,  hopeless  and  even  useless  as  it 
through  irrelevant  details,  or  that  we  are  drag- j  now  is  to  themselves,  seems  preserved  solely 
ging  him  to  an  unconscionable  height,  before  las  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  oppressors, 
we  present  him  with  the  promised  view.  With- 1  The  Italians  had  less  definite  objects  of  as- 


relied  when  they  proclaimed  to  Europe,  in 
terrorem^  that  a  word  spoken  in  Paris  was 
potent  enough  donner  secousse  aux  troncs. 
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stipulations  of  which  showed  that  their  ap¬ 
prehensions  for  the  future  were  still  confined 
to  the  frontiers  of  Franee. 

But  the  true  tendency  of  continental  po¬ 
licy  was  not  long  in  disclosing  itself.  Though 
at  the  first  re-union  of  the  Allied  Powers  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  ISIS,  no  measures  were 
overtly  concerted  for  suppressing  the  liberal 
movements  by  this  time  sot  on  foot,  yet  the 
apprehensions  excited,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  by  these  popular  manifestations,  had 
been  mainly  influential  in  provoking  the 
conferences  ;  and  it  was  speedily  determined 
to  retract  or  suspend  those  concessions  of 
constitutional  privileges  which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  promised.  These  royal  re-unions  and 
compacts  were  rapidly  repeated.  At  Carls¬ 
bad,  at  Troppau,  at  Laybach,  and  at  Verona, 
conclusions  were  announced,  successively  of 
greater  and  greater  stringency  and  sweep, 
amidst  explosions  of  popular  discontent, 
which,  according  to  the  feelings  or  judgment 
of  writers,  are  represented  as  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 
In  Germany  the  insurrectionary  spirit  took 
the  disgraceful  form  of  assassination  ;  in  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas,  the  more 
dangerous  guise  of  military  revolt.  But  the 
important  point  to  be  observed  is,  the  atti¬ 
tude  gradually  assumed  by  the  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  its  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
public  policy  of  Europe.  The  contracting 
parties  represented  themselves  as  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  general  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  characterized  their  combina¬ 
tion  against  the  “  revolutionary”  spirit  of 
Europe,  as  the  natural  continuation  of  that 
alliance,  which,  by  overwhelming  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  had  restored  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Tlie  result  was  a  perpetual  league 
of  crowned  heads,  which,  if  originally  di¬ 
rected  against  license,  was  soon  made  avail¬ 
able  against  liberty.  The  principle  now 


sociation  and  agitation.  There  was  great 
discontent  in  the  unconsolidated  kingdom  of 
Sardinia ;  and  natural  disaffection  in  the 
revolutionized  and  ill-governed  states  of  the 
Peninsula  ;:but  the  desire  of  fusing  the  whole 
of  Italy  into  a  single  monarchy  under  an 
Italian  king,  seems  not  to  have  been  an  idea 
either  practically  comprehended  or  generally 
entertained.  France  was  of  course  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  all  revolutionary  principles,  but  the 
army  of  occupation  then  answered  for  ’its 
neutrality,  and  its  people  were  suspended 
from  that  initiative  in  all  commotions  which 
is  their  highlprerogative,  as  completely  as  its 
cabinet  was  then  politely  outlawed  in  the 
re-unions  of  its  august  allies. 

Upon  looking  at  the  date  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  at  its  discoverable  tenor,  and  at 
the  reception  which  its  declarations  experi¬ 
enced,  we  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  conclude 
that  this  famous  compact  was  not  in  reality 
any  incarnation  of  those  notorious  principles 
which  its  title  usually  recalls,  and  that  it  was 
scarce!}"  even  a  prelude  to  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  conventions  which  followed  it.  It  was 
the  production  of  Alexander  alone  ;  and 
was  merely  a  vehicle  of  those  vague  and 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  religious  obliga¬ 
tions  of  sovereigns  and  states,  over  which 
the  Czar  delighted  to  ponder.  Its  purport 
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of  absolutism.  Intervention,”  upon  these 
principles,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  was  proclaimed  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  allied  governors  of  the 
world ;  and  so  strict  was  the  union  thus  con¬ 
tracted,  and  so  hearty  the  concurrence  of 
purpose,  that  it  was  hoped  wars  and  tumults 
would  never  again  be  found  afflicting  nations 
or  dethroning  kings. 

In  accordance  then  with  these  views  and 
stipulations,  as  far  as  their  acceptance  could 
be  secured,  was  the  new  system  of  Europe 
insensibly  framed.  France  appeared  in  two 
different  capacities  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Allies.  She  was  either  the  France  of  1793, 
the  scourge  and  outlaw  of  Europe,  or  she 
was  the  France  of  1815,  the  grateful  and 
obliged  creation  of  their  own  hands.  For 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  adroit  and 
successful  assumptions  of  Talleyrand  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  she  was  regarded  in  the  former  light ; 
her  provinces  were  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  and  the  work  of  conquest  and  of 
peace  was  still  considered  incomplete.  But 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle  the  representations  of  i 
Richelieu  induced  the  Allies  to  evacuate  her  | 
territory ;  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  for¬ 
mally  readmitted  to  her  diplomatic  place ! 
among  nations.  Her  accession  to  the  terms 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  the  first  exercise, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  her  restored ' 
rights  :  but  she  subsequently  displayed  some  i 
repugnance  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
Northern  Powers,  and  neither  at  Carlsbad  j 
nor  at  Troppau  was  her  co-operation  cor¬ 
dially  given.  But  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  concurred  with  other  events 
to  influence  the  temper  of  her  government ; 
and  eventually  she  lent  her  instrumentality 
to  the  worst  and  most  conspicuous  example 
of  the  intervention  system — the  invasion  of 
Spain.  The  sudden  change  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  what  was 
then  becoming  a  traditionary  policy,  most 
readers  will  be  able  to  recall. 

England  had  stood  aloof  from  all  these 
conventions,  and  not  without  reason.  In 
perusing  the  documents  connected  with  our 
notice  of  these  transactions,  the  reader  may 
think  that  he  detects  no  small  portion  of 
personal  pique  entering  into  the  discussion ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
stand  was  made  rather  for  administrative 
independence,  than  on  behalf  of  popular 
freedom.  But  the  result  was  a  manifesto 
from  Lord  Castlereagh’s  pen,  conveying  as 
round  a  denunciation  as  any  liberal  could 
desire,  of  the  aggressive  combination  against 
the  liberties  of  the  world,  which  would  have 


transformed  Europe  entire  into  the  Poland 
of  Nicholas  or  the  Naples  of  Ferdinand. 
The  other  Powers,  however,  persisted  in 
their  scheme.  By  a  little  manoeuvring,  to 
which  M.  de  Metternich  condescended, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  in  these  supple¬ 
mentary  compacts  ;  so  that  five  Powers  only 
of  the  eight  contracting  parties  at  Vienna, 
were  engaged  in  these  deliberations.  Of 
England  and  France  we  have  spoken  ;  but 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  now  entered 
into  an  alliance  so  firm,  and  upon  principles 
so  clearly  understood,  that  the  result  lost 
scarcely  any  material  portion  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Few  results,  indeed,  have  been  more 
extraordinary.  That  political  combination, 
which  upon  its  first  occurrence  at  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland,  was  described  by  statesmen 
and  publicists  as  the  most  monstrous  and 
unnatural  which  accident  or  depravity  could 
have  engendered,  was  thus  rendered  a  per¬ 
manent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
system  of  Europe  The  misshapen  and 
stigmatized  “coalitions”  of  ’93  became  the 
conspicuous  and  enduring  alliances  of  the 
thirty  years’  peace  ;  since  the  ordinary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy  never  recurred,  but  were 
superseded  permanently  by  extraordinary 
apprehensions  and  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions.  The  “  three  Northern  Powers”  were 
now  fused,  as  it  wore,  into  an  almost  insepa¬ 
rable  whole  ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
at  this  stage  of  the  drama,  whether  Germany 
will  ever  secure,  for  national  purposes,  a 
more  efficient  unity  than  that  which  commu¬ 
nity  of  recollections,  responsibilities,  and 
fears  had  established  between  Prussia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Russia.* 

On  such  considerations  as  these  was  based 
the  system  which,  for  three-and-thirty  years 

*  After  looking  back  at  the  politics  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  reader  may  })e  amused  witli  the 
following  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious, 
well  -  informed,  and  experienced  writers  of  his 
day  : — “  This  transient  union  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  (in  1772),  was  a  singular  phenomenon, 
produced  by  a  conjunction  of  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  assisted  by  the  genius  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  any  age,  and  beyond  the  sphere 
of  all  the  calculations  of  ordinary  politics.  Such 
phenomena  must. always  defeat  them;  they  ex¬ 
ceed  the  science,  and  expose  its  insufficiency.  A 
similar  combination  .will,  perhaps,  not  occur  in 
the  course  of  many  centuries ;  it  could  never  last; 
its  permanence  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  to  the  necessary  order  of  all 
political  relations.” — Gentz’s  Reply  to  Ilautcrive’s 
Etat  de  la  Prance  a  la  Pin  de  VAn  VIII.  (written 
in  1801),  chap.  3.  Now  who  will  be  bold  enough 
to  pronounce  upon  the  state  of  Europe  ? 
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of  general  peace,  was  substantially  allowed  i  something  definite  to  desire ;  and  this  pre- 
to  regulate  the  public  policy  of  Europe,  j  sumed  community  of  feeling  between  the 
Looking  at  the  five  dispensing  Powers,  we '  unsatisfied  and  the  dissatisfied,  left  an  open- 
may  say  that  the  elements  of  disturbance  j  ing  for  overtures  which,  if  they  have  not  re¬ 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  France  and  Rus-I  suited  in  any  important  combinations,  have 
sia.  Between  them  lay  a  compact  mass  of  |  originated  schemes  of  policy  familiar,  by 
strength,  invested  solely  with  the  functions  ■  name  at  least,  to  most  of  our  readers.  In- 
of  conservatism.  All  the  interests  of  Prus- !  deed,  this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
sia  and  Austria  were  in  the  maintenance  of'  of  the  great  settlement,  will  explain  much  of 
the  status  quo.  The  former  Power,  by  the  j  that  foreign  policy  of  France,  projected  or 
events  of  the  war,  had  finally  secured  that  j  pursued,  which  is  nowso interesting,  and  which 
increase  of  territory  demanded  by  the  pre-  j  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  describe, 
vious  disproportion  between  her  resources!  That  denunciation  of  “the  Treaties  of 
and  her  obligations;  and  for  which,  in  the' 1815,”  which  was  incessantly  repeated  by 


past  century,  she  had  so  desperately  strug¬ 
gled.  The  latter  Power  was  still  more  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  equilibrium.  Less,  relatively  speaking, 
than  either  of  her  two  northern  neighbors 
had  she  gained  from  the  dividend  of  territo¬ 
rial  spoils  ;  and  there  were  obvious  reasons 
for  apprehending  that  any  further  change 
would  be  to  her  prejudice,  if  not  at  her  ex- 


the  government  restored  under  these  very 
compacts ;  which  was  the  first  cry  of  the 
victorious  insurgents  of  July,  and  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  young  republic  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  rested  entirely  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  have  been  relating.  It  is 
true  that,  looking  strictly  to  the  due  and 
lawful  influence  of  France  in  the  European 
system,  it  could  not  be  then  argued  from 


pense.  Besides  this,  her  peaceable  rule  in  |  facts,  and  assuredly  it  cannot  be  now  shown 
her  own  provinces  depended  in  no  slight  de- '  from  experience,  that  she  had  suffered  any 
gree  upon  the  predominance  of  those  politi- 1  serious  penalty  or  deprivation.  No  such 
cal  principles,  the  maintenance  of  which,  as  i  arbitrary  interference  with  her  territory  took 
well  as  of  the  territorial  arrangements,  hadi  place  as  had  awaited  other  states  less  active- 
now  been  stipulated  by  the  system  estab- 1  ly  concerned.  It  was  only  after  a  repetition 
lished,  and  which,  in  fact,  she  herself  had  of  great  provocations  that  the  line  of  her 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  imposing.  I  frontier  was  subjected  to  the  modifications 
Italy  and  Germany  served  for  little  but  to .  which  the  common  security  was  thought  to 


swell  the  influence  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
In  the  position  of  Ru.^sia  there  was  some- 


demand.  Comparatively  speaking,  little  in¬ 
dignation  was  expressed  against  the  treaty 


what  more  ambiguity.  Her  enormous  ex- 1  of  May,  1814,  by  which  the  affairs  of  France 
tent  of  territory,  so  disproportioned  to  that  had  been  originally  arranged  ;  and  which 


of  her  neighbors  ;  her  comparative  immuni¬ 
ty  from  the  worst  consequences  of  war  ;  the 
restless  character  of  her  policy ;  and  the 
notorious  direction  of  her  ambition  towards 
ends  irreconcileable  with  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe — concurred  with  the  traditions  of 


fixed  her  frontiers  according  to  the  line  of 
November,  1792.  But,  though  the  further 
cessions  now  exacted  were  certainly  not  dis¬ 
proportioned  to  the  provocation  given,  they 
formed  a  pretext^ for  an  outcry,  which  has 
but  little  abated  ever  since.  A  part  of  the 


the  old  system,  under  which  she  had  been '  department  of  Ardennes  was  taken  off ;  as 
the  most  wilful  disturber  of  the  public  j  was  also  the  Saarbruck  district,  up  to  Lan- 
pcace,  to  raise  certain  suspicions  respecting  i  dau,  while  Chambery  reverted  again  to  its 
her  possible  deportment.  On  the  other  I  ancient  lords  ;  Geneva  received  a  little  en- 
hand,  besides  the  essential  antagonism  be-  i  largement,  and  the  protectorate  of  the  tiny 
tween  the  political  principles  of  St.  Peters- 1  principality  of  Monaco  was  transferred  to 
burg  and  Paris,  she  had  actually  suffered,  no  i  Sardinia.  The  “  line  of  the  Rhine  ”  was  not 
less  than  other  nations,  from  French  ag-j/os/  by  the  Treaties  of  1815:  For  it  had 
gression ;  she  had  been  one  of  the  principal  never  belonged  to  any  France  recognized  in 
instruments  in  repelling  and  chastising  it ;  1  the  history  of  peaceful  and  independent  Eu- 
aud  she  was  now  the  most  hearty  and  cordial  ■  rope  ;  nor  had  it  been  temporarily  gained 
co-operator  in  the  measures  by  which  such !  but  by  the  most  violent  and  arbitrary  inva- 
possibilities  were  to  be  obviated  for  the  fu- !  sion  of  ancient  rights — by  the  annexation  of 
ture.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  to! Belgium,  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  and 
doubt  the  original  sincerity  of  her  councils,  i  the  violent  dispossession  and  ejection  of  some 
But  the  fact  still  remained  that  she  was  the  j  score  of  the  princes  of  Germany.  Yet  this 
only  leading  Power  besides  France  who  had  is  the  frontier  termed  “natural  ”  by  French 
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writers  ;  for  the  restoration  of  which  half 
the  nation  has  been  clamoring  and  caballing 
ever  since  1815,  and  the  loss  of  which  they 
have  never  ceased  to  represent  as  an  indig¬ 
nity  and  a  stigma.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  all  this  agitation  and  struggle  on  the 
part  of  France  against  the  settlement  of 
1815,  has  sprung  exclusively  from  an  am¬ 
bitious  desire  to  recover  an  influence  which 
was  not  legitimate ;  and  a  frontier  which, 
however  geographically  natural,  was  never 
historically  rightful.  It  has  been  a  mere 
•question  of  territory,  not  of  principle.  As 
far  as  the  other  and  more  justly  offensive 
ordinances  of  the  Congress  went,  they  have 
long  ago  been  cancelled.  Whatever  curb 
may  have  been  kept  upon  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  France  has  been  left  to  modify  her 
institutions  and  government  as  seemed  best 
to  her,  in  the  fullest  license  of  political  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  few  will  deny  that  she  has  availed 
herself  largely  enough  of  the  privilege.  If 
the  necks  of  the  French  were  still  galled  by 
a  government  or  a  d3Tiasty  imposed  by  an 
armed  alliance,  there  would  be  more  reason 
in  these  restless  clamors  for  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  political  system  ;  but,  as  it  is, 
such  protests  can  be  only  regarded  as  the 
irrepressible  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  ambition. 

From  what  we  have  premised,  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  comprehending  the  various 
schemes  of  policy  by  which  French  cabinets 
have  been,  and  still  are  tempted.  The 
problem  being  to  recover  some  of  the  lost 
influence  of  France,  and  to  supersede  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  on  the  eastern  frontier  by 
some  adjudication  more  flattering  to  the 
nation,  there  appeared  to  be  two  systems  of 
operation — that  of  the  Alliance  Kusse^  and 
that  of  the  old  federative  policy  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  the  Capets.  The  first  system  was 
based  upon  the  probabilities  of  conciliating 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  by  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  interests  created  for  the  occasion. 
As  France  and  Russia  were  the  only  two 
Powers  who  wanted  anything,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  natural  opportunity  of  reciproca- 
ting  good  offices,  and  of  combining  their 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  their  respective 
ends.  Sometimes  this  system  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  deliberate  scheme  for  an  offensive 
alliance,  such  as  we  described  the  other  day 
in  the  case  of  the  French  Republicans, 
where  the  partition  of  Turkey  on  one  side, 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Rhenish  Provin¬ 
ces  on  the  other,  were  to  be  the  undissem¬ 
bled  conditions  of  the  projected  treaty.  At 
other  times  it  was  advocated  with  less  de¬ 
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termined,  and,  perhaps,  less  daring  pur¬ 
poses,  assuming  the  form  merely  of  a  certain 
leaning  towards  the  Russian  connexion  as  a 
principle  of  policy,  in  preference  to  any  ap¬ 
proaches  to  other  Courts  of  Europe.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  was  the  characteris¬ 
tic  policy  of  all  the  governments  of  the  Res¬ 
toration.  Notwithstanding  the  indebtedness 
of  that  dynasty  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
other  allies,  the  Bourbons  were  no  sooner 
seated  on  the  throne  than  they  turned  to¬ 
wards  St.  Petersburg  with  the  views  which 
we  have  been  describing ;  and  from  M.  dc 
Richilieu  even  down  to  M.  de  Polignac — 
English  as  was  that  Minister  in  his  personal 
inclinations — there  is  scarcely  a  statesman 
to  be  found  who  did  not  advocate  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Russe  as  the  true  policy  of  France. 
Most  emphatically  is  it  worth  remarking, 
that  this  policy,  which  represented  nothing 
but  the  selfishness  of  dynastic  ambition  or 
popular  interests,  was  the  darling  system  of 
the  Republicans,  as  well  as  of  Legitimists  ; 
while  it  was  reserved  for  a  constitutional 
government  to  forego  such  intrigues  for  the 
nobler  consideration  of  succoring  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  independence.  The  Legitimists, 
with  all  their  confessions  of  obligation — the 
Republicans,  with  all  their  professions  of 
generosity  and  liberalism — concurred  in  ta¬ 
king  territorial  aggrandizement  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  their  policy.  It  was  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  which  exchanged  such 
visionary  conspiracies  for  the  more  disinter¬ 
ested  objects  of  the  Alliance  Anglaise^  and 
the  cordiah  promotion  of  constitutional  re¬ 
forms.  The  common  cry  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was,  “  the  line  of 
the  Rhine,’’ — at  whatever  expense  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  or  whatever  violence  to 
the  duties  of  France.  That  of  M.  Guizot 
and  his  colleagues  was  constitutional  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  entente  cor  diale  by  which 
alone  so  honorable  a  cause  was  to  be  secu¬ 
red.  Alas  !  that  it  should  not  have  re¬ 
mained  so  to  the  end. 

The  old  federative  system  of  France  con¬ 
sisted  in  such  a  concerted  alliance  with  the 
several  minor  powers  as  should  make  them 
at  all  times  available  for  any  combination 
against  one  of  the  leading  states  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  what  an  extent  this  system  was 
practically  carried,  considering  the  adroit¬ 
ness  and  versatility  requisite  to  the  success¬ 
ful  adoption  of  so  singular  a  policy.  How 
the  states  of  the  Empire  were  conciliated  to 
this  scheme,  and  how  closely  they  became 
attached  to  France,  we  explained  on  a  very 
recent  occasion.  Spain — for  after  the  Peace 
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jnees  the  kingdom  of  Philip  Il.jby  appreciating  Tvliat  existed,  that  we  can 
‘ly  fallen  to  the  second  rank  of  determine  what  it  really  is,  that  has  been,  or 
powers — was  virtually  consigned  is  likely  to  be,  destroyed.  It  is  only  by  re- 
fnce  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  j  viewing  the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
d  was  formally  attached  to  her  i  influenced,  and  the  compacts  which  have 
!  Family  Compact.  Naples  and '  hitherto  guided,  the  public  policy  of  Europe, 
ough  the  same  connexion,  were ,  that  we  can  properly  comprehend  the  char- 
he  same  interests ;  and  the  an- !  acter  and  significance  of  those  movements 
aditionally  subsisting  between  the  1  by  which  it  is  now  hoped  to  supersede  them, 
id  the  Pope,  together  with  the !  The  interval  between  the  original  pacifica- 
irehensions  of  the  Republics  ofjtion  and  the  present  convulsions,  is  divided 
Venice,  combined  to  bring  the  j  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  French  revo- 
m  Peninsula  within  the  sphere  i  lution  of  July,  1830;  which  conveniently 
Q  ;  and  even  in  Malta,  from  the  j  separates  one  period  from  another,  and  in- 
and  traditions  of  the  Order,  j  troduces  an  epoch  which  may  be  regarded 
uence  was  usually  predominant,  j  as  a  kind  of  transition  period  between  that 
ly  was  Poland  connected,  after  ’  which  preceded  it,  and  that  which  perhaps 
irious  fashion,  with  France,  that! is  now  to  follow.  Up  to  that  year,  the 
nee  was  recognized  in  the  pro- i  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which  we  have 
ae  nation  ;  and  Turkey  itself,  |  described  above,  had  an  almost  undisputed 
to  this  very  policy  of  the  Most  |  sway ;  and  the  incidents  of  European  his- 
ing  its  introduction  into  the  Eu- 1  tory  during  the  fifteen  years  which  intcr- 
;em,  was  attached  to  the  same  ;  veued  were  mainly  confined  to  such  manifes- 
itrongly,  that  a  rupture  between '  tations  of  its  force  as  were  supplied  by  the 
.  and  the  Porte  is  recorded  in  successive  suppression  of  liberal  movements 
prodigious  and  unnatural  occur-  in  Naples,  Piedmont,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

.  the  old  traditional  tie  of  amity  j  But  the  revolution  of  July  gave  a  new  aspect 
,  only  definitely  snapped  by  Na- ;  to  afiairs.  Not  only  was  France — a  leading 
vasion  of  Egypt.  This  system !  Power — transformed  into  a  real  constitu- 
first  severe  blow  at  the  partition '  tional  monarchy,  and  transferred,  in  the 
but  it  was  renewed  on  a  gigantic  balance  of  political  principles,  from  the  side 
poleon ;  its  revival  and  adaptation  |  of  the  allies  of  Laybach,  to  the  side  of  Great 
it  state  of  things  was  warmly  advo-  j  Britain  and  its  reformed  Parliament,  but  the 
me  of  the  French  Republicans ;  i  efiect  of  this  metamorphosis  was  most  sensi- 
ghteen  months  ago,  it  was  repre- 1  bly  felt  in  the  several  revolutions  which  fol- 
d.  Capefigue  as  the  policy  which ;  lowed,  then,  as  now,  in  the  train  of  Parisian 
f  Europe,  the  course  of  events,  |  catastrophes.  We  need  not  repeat  the  story 
istitution  of  M.  Guizot’s  cabinet, !  of  eighteen  years  ago  ;  but  the  moral  of  the 
itibly  conspiring  to  restore.  i  Belgian  question,  and  the  decision  of  Europe 
ations  of  the  general  system  we !  on  its  merits,  is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
lere  describing,  compose  the  po- 1  the  change  then  introduced  into  the  political 
)ry  of  Europe  during  the  thirty  ■  system,  and  has  so  pointed  a  bearing  upon 
e  ;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  |  the  political  relations  of  the  present  day, 
T  words  upon  the  modifications  of  i  that  it  may  bo  of  some  advantage  to  notice 
I  settlement  which  had  been  intro- 1  it. 

le  interval,  before  we  come  to  that  j  Of  all  the  creations  of  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
te  of  things,  to  the  illustration  of!  gross,  there  was  none  which,  superficially 
previous  remarks  have  been  di-  viewed,  appeared  a  more  excellent  or  admi- 
he  reader,  we  hope,  will  not  have  rable  work  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
far,  without  discovering  the  point  erlands.  It  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
to  which  he  is  approaching.  A  required  in  the  territorial  distribution  of 
bhension  of  the  btate  of  Europe  this  part  of  Europe ;  it  indemnified  a 
be  derived  from  a  clear  view  of  |  princely  House  which  had  deserved  w'ell  of 
system  under  which  its  family  of  1  the  dispensing  Powers ;  and  it  seemed  obvi- 

_ i_  i!  1  1  11  1 _ X.  * _ 
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formed  the  rampart  of  Northern  Europe 
against  France,  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
reconstruct ;  and  so  naturally  was  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  recommended,  that  even  in 
the  preceding  century  the  union  of  Holland 
with  the  Austrian  Netherlands  under  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Orange,  was  advoca¬ 
ted  as  one  of  the  best  imaginable  combina¬ 
tions  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  Austria  had  waived 
her  claims  over  these  distant  and  costly  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  there  appeared  no  possibility 
of  organizing  them  more  judiciously  than 
by  uniting  their  interests  with  those  of  their 
maritime  neighbors.  Holland  was  a  com¬ 
mercial,  Belgium  a  manufacturing  state  ; 
what  one  country  fabricated,  the  other 
might  export ;  and  thus  the  capabilities  of 
each  would  be  combined  for  the  advantage 
of  both.  Even  as  regarded  historical  tra¬ 
ditions,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Netherlands. 
Nothing,  at  all  events,  could  appear  more 
reasonable  or  commendable  than  the  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  in  vain  hinted  that  strong  di¬ 
versities  of  religious  faith  and  hereditary 
institutions  would  probably  conspire,  with 
the  inextinguishable  instinct  of  nationality, 
to  create  repugnances  incompatible  with  its 
success.  Such  objections  were  overruled  ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  took 
its  appointed  place  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Every  body  remembers  the  se¬ 
quel.  At  the  very  first  shock  the  artificial 
edifice  fell  asunder  ;  and  the  Belgians  de¬ 
manded  an  acknowledgment  of  their  sepa¬ 
rate  nationality.  Europe  had  combined,  by 
solemn  stipulations,  to  guarantee  the  House 
of  Orange  in  the  possession  of  this  domi¬ 
nion  ;  and  the  House  of  Orange  claimed  the 
benefit  of  this  suretyship.  Yet  the  con¬ 
structing  Powers  reconsidered  their  work  by 
the  light  of  experience  ;  and  owing  to  the 
new-born  cordiality  between  England  and 
France,  liberal  principles  carried  the  day. 
France  and  England  said  “  yes  the  three 
Northern  Powers  abstained,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  combination,  from  saying  “  no 
and  Belgium  became  an  independent  State. 
What  is  now  remarkable  is,  that  this  con¬ 
cession  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  a 
people,  has  not  been  attended  with  any  of 
the  political  results  which  might  have  been 
predicted  from  such  a  reversal  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  scheme.  Independent  Belgium  appears 
just  as  little  likely  as  the  Southern  Nether¬ 
lands  would  have  been  to  subserve  the  inte¬ 
rests  or  ambition  of  France.  Whether 
from  the  “English  intrigues”  at  the  siege 


of  Antwerp,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  thinks,  or 
from  the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the 
government  as  we  should  rather  suggest,  it 
is  certain  that  Belgium  has  discharged  her 
European  duties,  in  her  own  way,  as  well  as 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  for  making  her 
do,  in  theirs  ;  the  difference  being  this,  that 
whereas  the  fire-proof  fabric  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  was  in  a  blaze  with  the  first  sparks 
of  revolution,  the  more  natural  edifice  sub¬ 
stituted  by  the  Conference  of  London,  has 
remained  safe  and  entire  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  conflagration ;  and  may  now  bo  envied 
by  some  of  those  states  which  looked  so  sus¬ 
piciously  on  its  reconstruction.  The  subse¬ 
quent  events  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  illus¬ 
trated  still  more  conspicuously  the  influence 
exercised  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe  by 
the  element  thus  powerfully  introduced  into 
the  operations  of  the  political  system.  In 
spite  of  the  resistance,  still  passive,  of  the 
three  Northern  Powers,  the  triumph  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  over  the  doctrines  of 
absolutism  was  again  openly  symbolized  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  In  fact  the  (Quadruple 
Alliance  was  the  counter-manifesto  to  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

We  need  not  make  any  specific  allusion 
to  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  last  February  and  March.  It 
is  worth  remarking,  however,  how  general 
seems  to  have  been  the  persuasion,  in  poli¬ 
tical  and  diplomatic  circles,  even  before 
these  convulsions,  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  convocation  of  another  Congress,  not 
only  fo  settle  those  numerous  points  of  in¬ 
ternational  differences  which  the  mere  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  even  under  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  systems,  would  be  sure  to  introduce,  but 
even  to  undertake  the  remodelling  of  Eu¬ 
rope  upon  a  scheme  which  would  supply  the 
omissions,  as  well  as  correct  the  errors  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.*  We  may  be  now 

*  The  amusing  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  present  paper  is  an  illustration 
of  the  spirit  here  spoken  of.  “  European  Remod¬ 
ellings  ”  was  written  before  the  events  of  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  and  yet  proposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
finite  tendencies  of  national  ambition,  and  remedy 
certain  anomalies,  a  reconstruction  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  little  less  thorough  than  that  actually  por¬ 
tended  six  months  ago.  Germany  was  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  five  imlepcndent  states  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover ;  the  in¬ 
heritances  of  the  extinguished  Houses  being  di¬ 
vided  among  the  survivors,  according  to  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  their  sovereigns  or  the  natural 
suggestions  of  locality.  Charles  Albert  was  to  be 
sovereign  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom  from 
Venice  to  Genoa,  with  his  capital  at  Milan.  Tus¬ 
cany  was  to  absorb  the  minor  duchies.  Poland 
was  to  be  reconstituted.  Russia  was  to  have  the 
Danubian  provinces ;  but  Austria,  as  mistress  of 
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almost  inclined  to  smile  at  our  agitation 
upon  the  Spanish  marriages,  or  the  Swiss 
schism  ;  but  the  last  breach  of  public  faith 
with  respect  to  Poland  will  hardly  be  for¬ 
gotten,  even  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  revolu¬ 
tions.  It  is  remarkable  that  IM.  Capefigue’s 
treatise  on  the  acts  and  guarantees  of  the 
Vienna  Congress,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  these  observations,  was  called 
forth  solely  by  this  deed,  which  he  regarded 
as  virtually  repealing  that  code  of  public 
law  which  the  Treaties  of  1815  had  created ; 
and  by  which  the  political  system  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  since  been  governed.  Cracow 
seems  to  have  been  “  the  diamond  neck¬ 
lace”  of  1846 ! 

From  the  height  we  have  at  length  attain¬ 
ed,  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  present  state  of  Europe  :  W e 
can  observe  how  far  the  harmony  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  general  system  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  is  threatened,  by  the  recent  catas¬ 
trophes  ;  and  whether  any  of  its  members, 
cither  from  internal  disorganization  or  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure,  have  been  rendered  incap¬ 
able  of  discharging  their  appointed  functions. 
VVe  can  examine  the  perils  to  which  the 
body  politic  may  appear  exposed  through 
any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  disorder, 
such  as  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  any 
leading  Power,  or  the  destruction  of  any 
minor  Power  having  a  critical  mission  in  the 
system,  or  from  the  constitution  of  a  Power 
altogether  new.  Should  no  such  serious 
convulsions  appear  probable,  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  the  reciprocal  relations  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  have  been  affected  by  the  re¬ 
cent  movements  ;  and  what  modifications  of 
the  system  we  have  been  describing  may 
now  be  feared  or  be  expected. 

Eight  months  ago  it  did  certainly  appear 
probable  that  the  public  law  of  1815  would 
be  swept  away  by  the  storms  of  the  present 
year;  as  completely  as  that  of  1648  had 
been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  1791 ;  and  that  the  total  subversion 
of  the  political  fabric  would  leave  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  any  such  comments  as  we  are  here 
offering.  But  this  extreme  hazard  appears 
now  to  be  passed.  The  force  of  the  shock 
it  may  be  hoped  is  spent ;  and  though  the 
constitutional  edifices  of  the  Continent  are 
still  trembling  on  their  bases,  there  seems  no 
longer  such  serious  reason  for  apprehending 
any  permanent  loss  of  equilibrium.  France, 
which  gave,  as  usual,  the  first  signal  of  dis- 

tlie  northern  half  of  European  Turkey,  was  to  be 
interposed  between  her  legions  and  the  glistening 
bait  of  the  Bosphorus. 


turbance,  has  also  set  the  unexpected  ex¬ 
ample  of  returning  wisdom  :  and  what  we 
have  recently  asserted  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  French  nation,  may  now  be 
yet  more  unhesitatingly  predicated  of  its 
external  relations.  As  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  what  has  apparently  become  the  set 
tide  of  events,  the  France  of  1848  is  not 
likely  to  assume  any  other  attitude  towards 
Europe  than  that  of  the  France  of  1847;’ 
Hitherto,  French  revolutions  have  af¬ 
fected,  more  or  less  violently,  the  system 
of  Europe,  because  they  introduced  entirely 
new  principles  into  the  general  policy  of  a 
country  so  capable  of  influencing  the  great 
European  commonwealth.  Thus  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1789  overthrew  all  public  law 
whatever ;  because  French  influence  became 
supreme  in  continental  Europe,  and  the 
principles  of  the  first  revolutionists  survived 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  Parisian  con¬ 
stitutions.  In  the  same  way  the  revolution 
of  1830  produced  its  effects,  because  the 
principles  of  those  parties  who  achieved  it 
continued  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  afterwards  ;  and  constitutional  France, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  in  this  way 
drawn  towards  the  English  alliance,  from  the 
Alliance  Jlusse,  and  from  the  compacts  of 
Verona,  which  had  moulded  the  policy  of 
her  former  cabinets.  And  similarly,  if  the 
existing  French  government  really  repre¬ 
sented  the  identical  Republic  which  was 
proclaimed  in  February  last  from  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  we  might  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  foreign  politics  of  the 
Republicans,  such  as  we  on  that  occasion 
described  them,  would  very  characteristi¬ 
cally  modify  the  mission  of  France,  and  ma¬ 
terially  influence,  if  not  altogether  subvert, 
the  system  of  Europe.  It  is  now,  however, 
notorious  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Except¬ 
ing  in  so  far  as  the  efl’ects  of  the  original 
impulse  may  survive  (and  these,  we  should 
imagine,  must  have  been  considerably  quali¬ 
fied  by  subsequent  warnings),  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  republican  France  is  now  exer¬ 
ting  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  any  influ¬ 
ence,  beyond  or  besides  that  legitimate  in¬ 
fluence  which  pertains  to  so  great  a  nation. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Republic, 
as  defined  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  was  indeed 
something  to  feed  the  speculations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  as  interpreted  by  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  it  is  little  but  the  policy  of  the  best 
periods  of  the  constitutional  monarchy.  VVe 
might,  perhaps,  say  even  more  than  this  ;  for 
it  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  any 
I  recent  French  government  would  have  been 
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strong  enough,  as  things  then  stood,  to  hold  j  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  involve  a  re- 
a  French  army  well  in  hand  at  the  foot  of  j  turn  to  the  old  legitimist  policy,  and  revive 
the  Alps,  while  trumpets  were  sounding  on  |  the  combinations  of  1823  ;  but  this  is  a  cou- 
the  Tessino.  France  is  not  only  recovering  itingency  not  very  probable — in  either  of  its 
her  position,  but  she  is  fencing  it  about  with  |  assumptions.  As  far  as  speculation  can  be 
the  cautious  jealousy  which  recent  perils  i  warranted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we  may 
have  suggested.  It  would  be  difficult  to  anticipate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Re¬ 
select  any  period  since  the  last  war,  at  public  will  be  nearly  the  foreign  policy  of 
which  her  external  demeanor  has  been  the  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  ad- 
characterized  by  more  satisfactory  modera- 1  vantage,  perhaps,  of  being  exempted  from 
tion  or  greater  prudence,  than  under  the  i  those  complications  which  dynastic  interests 
brief  interlude  of  the  Cavaignac  dictator-  were  found  to  create.  We  may  see  another 
ship.  Even  if  the  style  and  title  of  the  j  Ancona  perhaps  ;  but  not  another  Marengo. 
Republic  be  finally  retained,  yet  it  does  not  There  is  no  rojison  why  the  National  As- 
seem  likely  that  any  very  formidable  anomaly  sembly  should  be  “Republican”  on  this 
will  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  mon-  point  alone.;  nor  has  it  given  any  indications 
archical  Europe.  The  draft  of  the  consti-jof  being  so  disposed.  Propagandism  has 
tution  as  (perhaps  not  finally)  revised,  pro-! been  disclaimed  and  discouraged  as  pointed- 
vides  for  as  staid  and  as  respectable  an  ira-  ly  as  Communism  ;  and  theory  of  “  Poland  ” 
personation  of  sovereignty  .as  is  perhaps ,  had  no  better  success  than  the  cry  of  “  organ- 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  crisis,  ised  labor.”  These  presumptions  are  con- 
A  President,  elected  for  four  years,  and  re-  firmed  by  the  attitude  already  taken  by  the 
eligible  after  a  like  interval,  with  no  incon-  French  government  upon  the  Italian  ques- 
siderable  patronage,  and  with  a  i  tion,  which  has  brought  about  a  situation 

more  munificent  than  that  of  the  First  Con- '  singularly  analogous  to  that  of  1831.  While 
sul,  and  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Grand  vfQ  write,  France  and  England  arc  again 
JSlectciir  of  M.  Sieyes,  will  be  an  accept- 1  acting  in  concert  to  procure  a  modification 
able  substitute  for  a  committee  of  public  |  of  the  treaties  of  1815  in  favor  of  an  in¬ 
safety,  or  a  directory.  Most  reports  concur  I  surgent  people  at  the  hands  of  an  ancient 
in  designating  the  present  chief  of  the  exe-  ally  ;  and  most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  hoped 
cutive  power  as  t*he  probable  inaugurator  ofj  that  the  affairs  of  Lombardy  may  bo  arrang- 
this  new  office  ;  and  if  this  should  indeed  be  ed  as  temperately  as  were  the  affiiirs  of  Bel- 
thc  result  of  the  approaching  election,  Eu-  gium — with  equal  advantage  to  the  system 
rope,  as  well  as  France,  will  apparently  have  of  Europe,  and  less  incidental  disturbance 
reason  to  be  thankful.  A  firm  and  temperate  of  its  peace. 

policy,  combining  the  national  readienss  The  respective  positions  of  Austria  and 
for  war,  with  a  resolute  determination,  upon  Prussia  are  characterized  by  singular  em- 
any  creditable  conditions  to  preserve  peace,  barrassments.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
is  what  the  events  of  the  last  three  months  this  most  important  fact  to  bo  noticed,  that 
lead  us  to  hope  from  General  Cavaignac.  As  — as  regards  the  joint  relations  previously 
regards  the  internal  condition  of  his  country,  subsisting  between  these  States  towards  the 
there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  falling  rest  of  Europe — that  alliance  of  the  three 
into  any  such  contagious  or  uncontrollable '  Northern  Powers,  of  which  we  have  re¬ 
disorganization  as  would  affect  its  relations  corded  the  origin  and  the  influence,  must 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  That  now  be  considered  at  least  suspended,  if  not 
there  should  still  survive  a  possibility  of  finally  broken  up.  In  fact,  no  incident  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  is  part  of  the  price  which  the  late  convulsions  has  been  more  remark- 
Frenchmen  must  pay  for  their  Republic  ;  able  than  this,  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  have 
but  the  hazard  is  less  than  could  have  been  been  made  to  impersonate  the  traditional 
hoped  for  some  months  back.  Order  will, '  character  of  revolutionary  Paris ;  and  to 
in  all  likelihood,  retain  its  present  supre-  ‘  proclaim  on  their  own  proper  territories  those 
macy  over  anarchy  ;  and  as  to  the  particular  ‘  very  principles,  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
forms  into  which  this  order  may  be  develop-  ^  their  chief  political  function  to  neutralize 
ed,  it  signifies  but  little.  Under  any  pro-  and  denounce.  The  drag  has  not  only  slip- 
bable  conditions,  France  will  still  apparent-  ped  away  from  the  wheel  of  the  machine, 
ly  be  the  France  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  but  is  now  actually  dangling  at  the  horses’ 
well  with  respect  to  her  European  mission  as  heels,  and  stimulating  their  speed.  That 
to  her  domestic  government.  It  may  pre-  combination  which  represented  the  principle 
haps,  be  thought,  that  a  possible  restoration  of  conservatism  in  the  system  has  disap- 
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pearccl.  There  no  longer  exists  the  tradi- 1 
tional  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  to  counterbalance  the  revolutionary' 
tendencies  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe 
or  to  modify  the  constitutional  influences  of 
England  and  France.  How  far  this  ancient 
understanding  may  be  preserved  (for  future 
reproduction)  in  the  breasts  of  the  respective 
sovereigns,  is  another  question.  The  prac¬ 
tice  which  in  old  times  obtained  throughout 
Europe,  of  considering  foreign  politics  as 
exclusively  the  personal  concerns  of  the 
monarch,  subsisted  till  a  very  recent  date  in 
the  kinirdoms  alluded  to  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  stands  made  by  the  Prussian 
Court  was  in  behalf  of  the  king’s  right  to 
reserve  from  the  inspection  or  control  of  the 
new  ministry  his  correspondence  with  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  cabinets.  Rumor  states,  and 
with  no  lack  of  likelihood,  that  their  august 
^Majesties  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
think  nearly  alike  upon  public  matters  ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  return  to  the  policy  of  past  times 
until  the  work  of  the  recent  revolutions  has 
been  entirely  undone ; — a  contingency  not 
immediately  probable.  At  present,  Russia 
can  meet  with  no  more  sympathy  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin  than  at  Paris ;  and  thus  all  such 
functions  in  the  European  system  as  have 
been  hitherto  discharged  by  the  “  three 
Northern  Powers”  must  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine. 

There  is  another  consideration,  affecting 
even  still  more  seriously  the  European  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  two  states.  It  is  a  point  ap¬ 
parently  yet  undecided,  whether  they  are  to 
be  preserved  at  all  iu  any  such  independent 
pohtical  existence  as  they  have  hitherto  en- 1 
joyed.  Our  recent  observations  on  the  pro¬ 
jected  Germanic  Empire  showed  how  deli¬ 
berately  it  was  contemplated  to  obliterate 
the  names  of  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the 
European  map  ;  and  to  absorb  these  first- 
rate  and  most  influential  powers  in  a  new  and 
gigantic  nationality,  of  which  it  was  diflicult 
to  define  the  function  or  anticipate  the  course. 
As  regards  the  final  accomplishment  of  the 
project,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  repudiate 
the  misgivings  which  we  then  expressed.  So 
little  hearty  or  cordial  co-operation  towards 
this  object  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  various  German  governments, 
that  we  are  almost  induced  to  wonder  whence 
the  power  is  derived  which  still  keeps  the 
experimental  machinery  in  motion.  Austria, 
though  gratified  with  the  provisional  lieute¬ 
nancy  of  the  new  government,  is  so  noto¬ 
riously  disaffected  to  the  scheme,  that  strong 


resolutions  have  just  been  proposed  in  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  condemnatory  of  her 
administrative  policy,  and  recommending  the 
authoritative  intervention  of  the  Central 
Power.  Prussia  is  naturally  still  less  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  allotted  destiny  ;  and  so  gene¬ 
rally  has  the  “  nationality”  of  March  last  been 
superseded  in  this  kingdom  by  a  less  com¬ 
prehensive  sentiment,  that  “genuine  Ger- 
manity”  is  now  confined  to  a  minority  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  students  and  clubbists  ; 
while  “specific  Prussianism”  isundisguisedly 
professed  by  all  classes,  from  the  accom¬ 
plished  minister  who  has  just  preferred  the 
service  of  his  immediate  master  before  that 
of  the  imperial  governor,  down  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  army  who  declined  by  any  act  of 
homage  to  set  the  lieutenant  of  the  empire 
above  the  sovereign  of  Berlin.  Nay,  in  the 
Holstein  negotiation,  Prussia  deliberately 
placed  her  independent  authority  beside,  if 
not  above,  that  of  the  Central  Power.  Ba¬ 
varia  is  reported  to  bo  reviving  the  ancient 
traditions  of  her  cabinet ;  and  to  be  looking 
across  the  Rhine  for  company.  Certain  it 
is,  at  least,  that  she  shows  no  disposition  to 
recognize  the  authorities  of  Frankfort.  Ha¬ 
nover  declined  with  such  characteristic  ab¬ 
ruptness  the  invitation  to  discrown  herself, 
that  hints  were  thrown  out  of  summary  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  so  dangerous  an  example, 
and  it  was  proposed  at  once  to  declare  the 
dominions  of  King  Ernest  an  “  immediacy’’ 
of  the  new  empire — an  instructive  instance, 
indeed,  of  the  revived  prerogatives  of  the 
Caesars.  The  minor  states,  though  with  less 
imperative  motives,  show  an  almost  equal 
disinclination  to  fuse  their  individualities  in 
a  German  unity.  Y et  we  should  not  bo  jus¬ 
tified  in  dismissing  the  scheme  as  a  palpable 
failure.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  steady 
doggedness  of  purpose  iu  the  Frankfort  As¬ 
sembly,  resulting  no  doubt  from  the  national 
character  of  its  constituents,  which  invests 
its  proceedings  with  far  more  significance 
than  those  of  other  similar  bodies ;  not  to 
mention  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  does  sincerely  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  yearn  for  this  mystic  unity,  however 
mystic  or  ill-conceived  may  be  its  purpose. 
Next,  it  is  manifest  that  at  all  events  the 
project  will  not  be  dropped  without  a  reso¬ 
lute  experiment,  of  which  indeed  we  at  this 
moment  behold  the  partial  operation ;  and 
considering,  moreover,  the  extent  to  which 
certain  illustrious  personages  have  been 
committed  in  its  favor,  it  cannot  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  suspect  that  some  modification  of 
the  scheme,  at  least,  may  be  brought  about ; 
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and  that  the  attempt  will  exert  some  per- 1 
manent  influence  on  the  configuration  of' 
Germany.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  in¬ 
clude  this  contingency  of  a  “  German  Em- 1 
pire”  among  the  subjects  of  the  present, 
review.  i 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  conjecture  | 
the  resultant  policy  of  this  extraordinary  ! 
compound  of  antagonist  traditions,  by  ob- ; 
serving  the  conduct  of  the  existing  Assem- ' 
bly ;  which  embodies,  m  some  sort,  the; 
future  nationality.  Though  there  are  cer-i 
tainly  momenta  when  it  seems  doubtful  j 
whether  this  Assembly  is  a  much  more  faith- 1 
ful  representation  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  Germanic  States,  than  other  minor  con¬ 
ventions  are  of  their  respective  countries, 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  this  body  the 
praise  of  a  certain  temperate  and  serious 
demeanor,  under  circumstances  calculated! 
to  induce  a  contrary  deportment.  Its  de-  j 
bates,  too,  upon  the  tempting  subject  of 
foreign  politics,  were  distinguished  by  con-  i 
siderable  knowledge  and  ability  ;  not  un-  j 
tinctured,  however,  with  an  illiberality  | 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the| 
debaters.  It  seems  evident,  by  the  attitude  j 
assumed  both  towards  Italians  and  Sclavo-  j 
nians,  that  the  Germans  are  by  no  means  j 
disposed  to  give  to  other  nationalities  the 
license  they  demand  for  their  own.  The 
leading  idea  has  hitherto  been,  not  unnatu¬ 
rally,  the  consolidation  of  the  German  race 
by  all  requisite  institutions,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  national  frontiers  by  a  somewhat  j 
unscrupulous  interpretation  of  public  law. ; 
They  have  laid  resolute  hands  upon  Danish 
Schleswig  and  Polish  Posen  ;  and  they  con¬ 
curred  in  sanctioning  the  claims  of  Austria, 
and  in  congratulating  the  victorious  Radet- 
sky.  But,  in  reflecting  over  the  probable 
influence  of  the  new  empire  upon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system,  we  need  hardly,  perhaps, 
apprehend  that  it  could  be  exerted  in  any 
destructive  form.  For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  projected  unity  is  but  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  political  theory  propounded  at 
the  last  reconstruction  of  the  public  law  of 


sional  substitute  for  the  unity  then  unattain¬ 
able  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue 
that  a  political  work,  which  was  the  very 
end  to  which  all  intervening  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  tend,  could  be  otherwise 
than  favorable  to  that  great  result — the 
tranquillity  of  Europe — with  a  view  to  which 
all  these  arrangements  had  been  devised. 
Speaking  "with  reference  to  the  general  sys¬ 
tem,  the  empire  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
is  the  very  model  of  that  territorial  configu¬ 
ration  which  was  imperfectly  prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Congress.  I'he  unity  of  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  besides  settling  the  barrier  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  IS'orth  and  West,  would  also  get 
rid  of  the  special  discontents  of  Saxony  and 
of  certain  minor  principalities  which  have 
never  yet  recovered  their  good  temper,  by 
educing  all  at  once  to  a  fraternal  level  of 
mediatization  and  equality. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  two  leading  Powers  out  of  five  from 
the  European  family  cannot  but  intimately 
afiect  the  whole  commonwealth ;  and  it  is 
yet  uncertain  how  far  they  may  carry  their 
respective  traditions  into  the  nationality  in 
which  they  would  be  absorbed.  Possibly 
they  might  struggle  to  invest  with  the  aggre¬ 
gate  influence  of  the  Empire  those  particu¬ 
lar  forms  of  policy  which  they  have  hitherto 
advocated  in  their  independent  capacities ; 
so  that  the  political  traditions  of  great 
German  Cabinets  may  become  like  those  of 
our  great  English  Parties ;  and  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  may  be  Prussian  or  Austrian, 
as  that  of  England  may  be  Whig  or  Tory. 
A  contingency,  too,  not  impossible,  is  that 
of  the  late  Confederation  being  superseded 
by  a  duality  instead  of  a  unity.  At  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1815,  as  well  as  on  earlier  occa¬ 
sions,  it  was  suggested  that  Germany  offered 
scope  for  two  Confederations  ;  and  that  the 
Northern  States  might  group  themselves 
round  Prussia,  while  the  Southern  took  Aus¬ 
tria  as  the  centre  of  attraction.  Symptoms 
have  been  shown  of  a  tendency  to  some  such 
j  crystallization  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  then,  of  course. 


Europe.  It  was  argued  both  then  and  since,  ,  (putting  the  late  revolution  of  principles 
that  the  further  the  consolidation  of  the  out  of  the  question)  Austria  and  Prussia 
Germanic  States  could  be  carried,  the  bet-  will  just  resume  their  old  places  in  the  sys- 
ter  it  wotdd  be  for  all  parties  ;  and  that  the  tern ;  although,  from  the  respective  opin- 
true  policy  of  Europe  required  the  diininu-  ions  of  the  two  Powers,  the  latter  would  al- 
tion,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  number  ways  gain  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  former, 
of  independent  Powers  within  these  territo-  from  equal  augmentations  of  strength, 
ries,  and  the  formation,  in  their  stead,  of  as  If,  however,  the  creation  of  a  German 
compact  a  body  as  could  be  constituted  be-  Empire  was  a  contingency  too  little  improba« 
tween  the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine.  In  fact,  ble  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  it  is  at  least 
the  Confederation  of  1815  was  but  a  provi-  no  such  imminent  or  certain  an  occurrence 
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as  to  justify  us  in  dismissing  without  remark 
the  actual  state  of  its  intended  members, — 
considered  in  their  old-fashioned  capacities 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  first  of  these 
Powers  has  just  added  another  example  to 
the  instances  already  on  record  of  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  strength  which  may  still  reside  in 
an  empire  conceived  to  have  fallen  into  su¬ 
perannuation  and  decrepitude.  Though 
pointed  at,  even  before  the  recent  convul¬ 
sions,  as  an  illustration  of  the  decay  to 
which  a  state  might  be  brought  by  a  parade 
of  impotent  absolutism  and  a  blind  persis¬ 
tence  in  an  obsolete  and  unaccommodating 
policy,  and  though  exposed  to  the  first  and 
fullest  brunt  of  the  late  movement,  under 
circumstances  of  internal  disorganization 
which  seemed  to  confirm  all  the  predictions 
of  her  adversaries  and  rivals,  she  has  yet 
held  her  own  against  all  comers  ;  has  rallied 
her  forces  around  her  standard,  and  has  at 
length  fairly  repulsed  the  aggressors  on  their 
own  chosen  ground.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  incoherence,  and  even  the  actual 
repulsion  which  does  partially  exist  between 
the  multitudinous  parts  of  her  overgrown 
and  unwieldy  empire,  and  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  operation  of  late  events, 
yet  still,  as  if  by  some  instinctive  and  spon¬ 
taneous  effort,  her  resources  have  been  dis¬ 
played  in  such  concentrated  and  successful 
vigor,  as  to  set  all  doubts  upon  this  point 
at  rest.  For  all  external  purposes  it  really 
appears  that  the  Austrian  empire  is  at  least 
as  powerful  now,  as  at  any  period  since  she 
had  last  occasion  to  try  her  strength  in  arms. 
A  loyal  attachment  to  the  Imperial  House, 
springing  perhaps  from  various  motives,  but 
as  conspicuous  in  the  military  colonists  of 
South  Hungary  as  in  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Tyrol,  combines  with  a  certain  sentiment  of 
ambitious  pride,  to  centralize  and  keep  to¬ 
gether  the  heterogenous  constituents  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  final  advance  against  the 
retreating  Piedmontese,  the  Hungarian  hus¬ 
sars  vied  with  the  light  horse  of  Croatia  and 
the  jagers  of  Austria  Proper,  in  appropria¬ 
ting  the  honors  of  the  day.  Nor  was  this 
merely  the  result  of  military  discipline  or 
spirit,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  war  has 
throughout  been  popular  in  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  that  there  was  a  general  resolu¬ 
tion  to  maintain  at  all  hazards  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  As  to  the 
political  principles  introduced  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  councils,  though  it  is  true  that  a  spirit 
more  purely  democratic  than  that  prevailing 
in  Paris  or  Berlin  seems  to  have  entrenched 
itself  in  tue  Austrian  capital,  it  ouiy 
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rules  in  the  absence  of  any  substantial  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  victorious 
return  of  Radetzky,  co-operating  with 
Prince  VVindischgratz  from  the  North,  and 
the  Ban  Jellachich  from  the  South,  is  likely 
to  restore  the  status  quo  of  Vienna,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  he  has  restored  that  of  Milan. 
We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  trans¬ 
actions  which  will  doubtless  modify  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  I'ransalpine  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  a  most  momentous  move¬ 
ment  of  race,  which  though  yet  undeveloped, 
menaces  its  whole  constitution  ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps,  there  is  more  reason 
than  six  months  ago  would  have  been  thought 
possible,  to  conjecture  that  if  there  is  to  be 
an  Austria  at  all,  its  position  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system  may  survive  substantially  undis¬ 
turbed. 

It  is  mainly  in  what  may  be  termed  her 
moral  capacity  that  Prussia  appears  to  have 
suffered  any  serious  shock.  Her  material 
and  territorial  empire  has  been  neither  de¬ 
centralized  nor  disorganized.  Silesia,  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  Eastern  Prussia  are  of  one 
accord  as  to  unity  and  purpose.  Even  the 
Rhenish  provinces  are  undisturbed  ;  and  the 
mishaps  of  the  kingdom  seem  to  be  confined 
to  that  portion  of  Posen  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  dismember  and  relinquish  to 
the  old  Sclavonic  element  of  its  population. 
Recent  events  have  afforded  convincing 
proof  that  any  independent  Prussia  will  still 
be  the  Prussia  of  the  great  Frederic.  Her 
power  and  place  in  the  system  promise  to 
be  the  same  ;  but  the  direction  in  which  her 
infiuence  will  be  hereafter  exerted,  remains 
to  be  decided  between  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  assembly  of  Berlin.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  speaking  broadly,  that 
the  actual  preponderance  of  power  resides, 
if  not  with  the  court  and  its  old  supporters, 
yet  with  the  constitutional  party  and  the 
king ;  though  there  has  been  hitherto  a  most 
marked  and  conspicuous  reluctance  to  put  it 
forth  against  the  turbulent  minority,  which 
has  shown  such  a  mischievous  inclination  to 
protract  the  disorders  of  March.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  cordial 
understanding  of  the  three  Northern  Powers 
for  the  old  purposes  of  policy,  will  never  be 
purely  revived  ;  and  that  the  hereditary  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Prussia,  must,  in  this  respect,  be 
replaced  by  some  new  system.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  her  people  may  secure  a  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  there  are,  as  yet,  but 
too  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  her  al¬ 
liance,  upon  these  principles,  with  the  two 
great  constitutional  powers  of  the  West. 
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The  attitude  of  Russia  during  these  events 
has  been  characteristic  and  natural.  She  is 
calling  forth  all  her  resources  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  contingency,  and  levies  have  been 
drawn,  as  in  1812,  from  the  very  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  Her  Polish  provinces  are  huge 
garrisons  of  men  and  materiel ;  and  vast 
bodies  of  troops  are  concentrated  at  intervals 
along  the  whole  western  frontier,  from  the 
Niemen  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Still 
she  resolutely  abstains  from  actual  interven¬ 
tion;  and  in  her  diplomatic  circular  addressed 
to  the  several  courts  of  Germany,  she  declares 
in  the  most  earnest  terms  that  all  her  prepa¬ 
rations  have  been  and  are  most  strictly  de¬ 
fensive  and  pacific.  But,  as  regards  her 
general  policy,  she  is  once  more  isolated.  It 
is  true  that  she  may  have  recently  drawn 
more  closely  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  but  this  is  upon  a  simple  point  of 
territorial  guarantee  ;  and  her  sentiments  on 
this  head,  we  believe,  are  shared  by  the 
liberal  cabinet  of  England  and  the  “  repub¬ 
lican”  assembly  of  France.  Whilst,  for  all 
those  purposes  of  European  policy  which 
were  defined  at  Troppau,  and  have  been  so 
repeatedly  exemplified  since,  Russia  appears 
to  be  left,  for  the  moment  at  least,  without 
an  ally.  In  a  war  of  “  opinions”  she  would, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  have  one 
side  to  herself.  Whether  she  may  lend  a 
less  reluctant  ear  than  hitherto  to  the  future 
proposals  of  France,  may  depend  no  less  on 
the  temptations  which  the  latter  power  can 
offer,  than  on  the  political  constitution 
it  may  assume.  The  national  purposes  of 
Russia  have  been  always  conflicting  between 
the  innate  desire  of  aggrandizement  on  one 
side,  and  the  dread  of  political  contagion  on 
the  other.  Poland  might  perhaps  be  con¬ 
ciliated  and  incorporated  ;  even  Constanti¬ 
nople  might  perhaps  be  brought  within  that 
frontier  which  has  stretched,  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  from  the  Upper  Dnieper  to 
the  Lower  Danube.  But  then,  these  desi¬ 
rable  consummations  are  inseparable  from  a 
total  abandonment  of  that  policy  which  has 
hitherto  ruled  the  councils  of  the  Roma¬ 
noffs. 

Of  the  minor  powers  of  Europe  the  most 
important  for  the  purpose  of  our  present 
discussion,  are  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and 
Belgium.  The  position  of  the  first  of  these 
states  is  somewhat  curious.  After  setting 
an  example  of  internal  commotion,  which 
reached  the  extremity  of  civil  war,  the 
Swiss  Confederation  is  now  secure  and  tran¬ 
quil  ;  while  war  and  revolution  are  literally 
encircling  its  frontiers.  The  political  ope- 
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rations,  however,  upon  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  causes  of  the  late  struggle,  it  is 
now  noiselessly  employed,  are  of  no  slisht 
significance  as  affecting  its  position  in  the 
general  system,  and  its  relations  with  the 
dispensing  Powers  of  Europe.  The  two 
parties  whose  struggles  have  lately  distracted 
Switzerland,  have  existed  in  the  Cantons  ever 
since  the  first  convulsions  of  1789,  with  the 
same  principles  and,  virtually,  the  same  ob¬ 
jects.  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  democratic 
party  desire  an  effective  unity ;  to  be  rais¬ 
ed  on  the  ruins  of  the  cantonal  sovereign¬ 
ties.  They  wish  Switzerland  to  become  one 
indivisible  democratic  Republic ;  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  power  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  numerical  majority.  The  oppo¬ 
site  party,  as  most  readers,  since  the  events 
of  last  autumn,  will  be  aware,  desire,  along 
with  more  or  less  of  aristocracy,  to  preserve 
such  a  federal  constitution  as  shall  leave  the 
sovereignty  of  each  canton  safe  and  intact. 
These  parties  both  pleaded  their  cause  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  and  considerable 
discussion  ensued  upon  the  best  means  of 
organizing  a  state  so  intimately  concerned  in 
the  preservation  of  the  general  equilibrium. 
The  highest  interests  of  Europe  indeed,  de¬ 
mand  the  inviolable  neutrality  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  What  the  Channel  does  for  France 
and  England,  Switzerland  does  for  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  Its  possession  would 
almost  put  France  at  the  mercy  of  Austria, 
or  Austria  at  the  mercy  of  France — as  it 
actually  did  in  the  campaigns  respectively 
of  1814  and  1800.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  so  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers  in  the  internal  organization 
of  the  state.  All  their  efforts  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  render  it  both  as  peaceable  and  as 
strong  as  possible,  so  that  the  temptations 
or  opportunities  of  its  neighbors  to  violate 
this  solemn  neutrality  might  be  scanty  and 
few.  Its  internal  organization,  indeed,  in¬ 
volved  more  important  considerations  than 
its  external  power ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  probability  that  it  could  be  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  proof  by  its  own  strength  against  any 
aggression  of  the  frontier  states  ;  whereas,  by 
such  a  constitution  as  should  make  it  least 
likely  to  give  offence  to  its  neighbors,  they 
would  at  least  be  deprived  of  those  pretexts 
for  intervention,  which  the  most  unscrupu¬ 
lous  ambition  is  generally  found  to  wait  for. 
With  such  a  purpose,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  views  of  the  federalist  or  conservative 
party  ;  and  devised  for  the  constitution  of 
Switzerland  that  Pacte  Fidiral  which  ex- 
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isted  till  the  other  day.  Neither  our  pur¬ 
pose  nor  our  limits  permit  us  now  to  trace 
the  local  or  general  revolutions  of  the  inter¬ 
val.  Most  of  the  cantonal  governments  of 
Switzerland,  have,  as  is  well  known,  under¬ 
gone  material  changes  ;  and  attempts  have 
been  more  th#n  once  made  to  modify  the 
pact  according  to  the  views  of  the  party 
which  conceived  that  it  had  acquired  the 
preponderance.  These  attempts  have  hith¬ 
erto  failed  ;  hut  they  have  been  more  reso- ! 
lutely  renewed  since  the  principle  of  cantonal 
independence  was  weakened  by  the  events 
of  last  autumn  ;  and  a  new  pact,  devised  by 
the  party  in  the  a.scendant,  is  now  offered 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Cantons.  At  the 
time  we  are  writing,  it  is  reported  that  some 
four  or  five  negative  votes  are  expected.  It 
is  less,  however,  with  the  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  than  with  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  transaction,  that  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned.  The  late  pact  was  not  forcibly  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Confederation  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  it  was  tendered,  with  the  distinct 
intimation  that  the  recognition  of  Swiss 
neutrality  and  independence  was  conditional 
upon  its  acceptance  and  preservation ;  and 
it  was  so  received.  These  conditions  are 
now  likely  to  be  violated ;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  will  be  violated  at  the  instance  and  for 
the  purposes  of  that  party  whose  policy  and 
sympathies  have  directly  tended  to  defeat 
some  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  the 
constitution  was  originally  devised.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate 
than  that  this  neutral  and  inviolable  repub- ! 
lie  should  serve  as  an  European  asylum  for  I 
fugitives  in  political  trouble  :  But  when  it  i 
was  actually  made,  as  repeatedly  within  the , 
last  fifteen  years,  a  base  of  hostile  opera-  i 
tions  on  the  part  of  these  refugees  against  all 
the  states  on  its  frontiers,  it  became  the; 
very  opposite  of  what  was  intended  ;  and  j 
scarcely  a  single  Power  was  left  without  a 
decent  pretext  for  attacking  it.  At  this 
minute  the  confederation  has  been  put  upon 
its  defence  by  Marshal  Kadotzky,  for  having 
harbored  a  corps  of  armed  Italians,  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  war — a  reckless  course  of  po- , 
licy,  indeed,  for  a  state  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  being,  in  all  but  its  mountains,  a 
Poland.  I 

T  he  position  of  Sardinia,  though  appa¬ 
rently  more  critical,  perhaps  scarcely  entails  | 
so  many  serious  contingences.  To  the  late  | 
coup  de  theatre  in  Lombardy  we  need  give 
no  more  than  an  allusion.  But  though  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  clearly  defeated  in  his  patriotic  (or  am¬ 


bitious)  views,  it  is  still  possible  that  Charles 
Albert,  through  the  concurring  interests  of 
Europe  and  Austria,  may  actually  gain  a  no¬ 
ble  province  by  a  lost  campaign  !  The  ob¬ 
vious  political  expediency  of  strengthening 
the  prince  of  these  mountain  passes,  has 
contributed,  in  modern  history,  to  that  in¬ 
cessant  aggrandizement  of  the  Family  of 
Savoy,  which  in  earlier  times  has  always  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  unvarying  instinct  of  its 
members.  It  is  possible  that  the  Treaty  of 
Milan  may  continue  what  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  began,  and  secure  at  length  to  the 
royal  House  of  Savoy  those  fertile  districts 
of  Lombardy,  and  that  famous  isle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  they  have  so  long  co¬ 
veted,  and  so  often  claimed.*  It  is  at  least 

*  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  have  not 
allotted  any  great  portion  of  our  space  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  but  as  they  appear  like¬ 
ly  at  this  minute  to  be  more  than  usually  inter¬ 
esting,  we  subjoin  such  a  resume  of  the  old  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  two  countries,  as  may  perhaps 
throw  a  little  illustration  on  the  is-^ue  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis. — Naples  and  Sicily  first  appear  in 
modern  history  as  a  united  country  or  kingdom 
after  the  conquests  of  the  Normans,  wlio  won  the 
former  territory  from  the  Greeks,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  latter  from  the  Saracens  ;  and  we 
may  remark,  d-propos  of  these  last-mentioned 
people,  tliat  they  appear  to  have  kept  a  firmer 
hold  of  this  island  after  their  nominal  expulsion 
than  of  almost  any  other  European  conquest. 
For  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  was  able,  in  his 
quality  of  King  of  Sicily,  to  transplant  a  military 
colony  of  some  o0,0(,'0  of  them  into  the  Principate, 
and  the  arms  of  the  misbelievei’s  were  largely 
employed  by  his  successors  to  the  no  .‘^niall  scan¬ 
dal  of  Christendom.  In  fact,  the  temperament  of 
the  whole  insular  population  was  strongly  orien¬ 
tal,  as  many  of  their  revolutions  showed.  In  both 
kingdoms  the  Greek  element  had  continued  so 
considerable,  that  Frederic  directed  his  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  A.  D.  1281  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 
The  elder  brother  of  the  Norman  conquerors  took 
his  seat  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  younger  in  the 
island ; — the  latter  being  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
former — till,  upon  failure  of  this  elder  line,  the 
survivor  entered  up«.)n  the  whole  inheritance 
under  the  same  title  which  he  had  ]»reviously  de¬ 
rived  from  his  insular  donunion.  15c:ng  desirous 
of  the  royal  dignity  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
assumed,  he  bargained  with  an  anti-pope  for  the 
distinction;  and  by  this  ecclesisistical  pretender 
was  the  style  and  title  of  the  “  Two  Sicilies” — i.  e. 
peninsular  and  insular — first  devi.-cd,  though  it 
was  not  currently  borne  till  some  time  afterwards. 

When  this  line  also  failed  like  the  former,  the 
Sicilian  crown,  after  some  struggles,  psissed  to 
the  Hohenstauffens,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  Avho  had  married  the  posthumous 
child  and  eventual  heiress  of  the  first  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  We  need  not  tell  how  tragically 
this  German  dynasty  was  extinguished,  how 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  called  in,  and  how  Sicily, 
after  seventeen  years’  experience  of  French  domi¬ 
nation,  successfully  revolted  against  its  oppres¬ 
sors  at  those  famous  Vespers.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  now  two ;  but  as  republics  were  less  popular 
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clear,  both  from  the  traditional  interests  and  hardy  from  the  Empire  is  a  measure  of  expe- 
the  present  attitude  of  Austria,  and  from  the  diency.  The  dismenihered  province  may 
declared  intentions  of  England  and  France,  then  be  either  annexed  to  Piedmont,  or 
that  the  serviceable  kingdom  of  Sardinia  erected  into  an  independent  state,  or  made 
will  not  suffer  for  the  faults  or  misfortunes  a  kind  of  fief  of  the  empire  under  a  sove- 
of  its  monarch.  While  we  are  writing,  the  reign  archduke.  The  first  contingency 
destinies  of  Northern  Italy  await  the  Jiat  of  alone  would  be  likely  to  produce  any  effect 
the  umpires.  Three  modes  of  organization  upon  the  political  system.  It  is  true  that 
have  been  suixgcsted,  each  of  which  has  its  the  fortification  and  enlargement  of  the 
recommendations  and  its  difficulties.  It  Sardinian  kingdom  would  be  nothing  more 
seems  to  have  been  concluded,  even  by  than  a  continuation  of  that  policy,  which  for 
Austria  herself  that  the  detachment  of  Lorn-  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  been 

stamped  with  European  approval ;  but  it  is 


as  forms  of  government  in  the  days  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  th-an  they  appear  to  be  in  these  days  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Uruguay,  the  Sicilians  carried 
their  allegiance  to  Aragon,  a  state  well  fitted  by 
its  then  maritime  preponderance  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  the  reigning  house  of  which  had  been 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  extinct  German 
line.  Omitting  the  dynastic  revolutions  through 
which  these  now  independent  states  respectively 
passed,  we  may  observe,  that  Sicily,  after  having 
been  transferred  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  Ara¬ 
gonese  House,  reverted  to  the  reigning  branch, 
and  at  length,  in  the  year  1412,  Aragon  and  Si¬ 
cily  were  formally  united  in  the  crown  worn  by 
the  Castilian  Prince  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Aragon.  The  son  of  this  monarch 
succeeded  also  in  securing  for  himself  the  con¬ 
tested  inheritance  of  Joanna  of  Bourbon,  the 
childless  Queen  of  Naples.  Thus,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  16th  century,  Naples  and  Sicily  became 
once  more  a  united  kingdom.  But  they  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  reigning  line 
of  Aragon ;  since  the  possessor,  thinking  that  he 
had  full  powers  of  disposal  over  these  acquisitions 
of  his  individual  adroitness,  bequeathed  the  “  Two 
Sicilies,”  as  they  were  now  termed,  to  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son : — in  whose  family  they  remained  until 
the  famous  partition  which  concluded  the  wars  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  which  was  so  speedily  super¬ 
seded  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  inheritance 
in  the  patrimony  of  Spain. 

The  next  appearance  of  cither  Sicily  on  the 
European  field  is  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when 
the  title  now  hoped  to  be  revived  was  created 
anew,  after  more  than  200  years’  abeyance,  in 
favor  of  that  very  House  to  which  it  has  just 
been  offered.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  adjudged 
to  the  Charles  Albert  of  his  day,  Victor  AmJideus 
II.,  together  with  the  royal  title  which  he  so  an¬ 
xiously  desired.  The  ground  taken  by  the  Allies, 
however,  was  found  untenable ;  and,  after  a  five 
years’  possession  of  the  island,  Victor  was  in¬ 
duced  reluctantly  to  exchange  his  new  realm  and 
title  for  that  of  Sardinia,  Sicily  being  allotted  on 
this  occasion  to  the  House  of  Austria.  At  length 
the  squabbles  for  this  portion  of  the  great  Span¬ 
ish  inheritance  were  finally  arranged  at  the  Peace 
of  Vienna  in  1735  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  “  Two 
Sicilies,”  like  their  fabled  Arethusa,  emerged 
again  into  light  and  being,  as  an  independent  set¬ 
tlement  for  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  of  the  new 
Bourbon  dynasty  of  Spain.  In  this  family,  with 
the  interruption  only  to  which  Napoleon  subject¬ 
ed  all  continental  history,  the  crown  has  remain¬ 
ed  to  the  present  day,  when  Ferdinand  II.  seems 
once  more  likely  to  behold  a  division  of  the  in¬ 
heritance,  and  to  be  running  the  risk  of  losing 
half  his  title  as  well  as  half  ms  kingdom. 


doubtful  whether  the  acquisition  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  might  not  entail  the  surrender  of  Sa¬ 
voy  and  Nice,  and  still  more  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther,  in  such  case,  the  loss  would  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  gain.  At  present  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont  are  actuated  by  a  bitter, 
though  perhaps  appeasable,  enmity  towards 
each  other ;  and  the  union  of  these  discord¬ 
ant  and  disorganized  provinces  might  prove 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  compact  and  criti¬ 
cally  placed  state  from  which  such  impor¬ 
tant  duties  are  now  expected.  But  with 
the  exception  of  these  considerations,  and 
the  due  preservation  of  Austrian  power  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  distribution  of 
the  Italian  territory  derives  all  the  interest 
attached  to  it,  from  other  circumstances 
than  its  influence  upon  European  politics. 
The  district  between  the  Tessino  and  the 
Mincio  is  insignificant  in  a  military  point  of 
view  ;  and  presuming  no  foreign  power  to 
be  introduced,  the  purposes  both  of  Austria 
and  oT  Europe  would  be  answered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  river  for  the  Imperial 
frontier.  As  to  the  duchies  of  the  Genoese 
Gulf,  or  the  States  of  the  Peuinsula,  though 
our  interest  in  their  future  fortunes  is  undi¬ 
minished,  they  can  only  enter  into  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  we  have  been  suggesting,  upon 
suppositions  which  arc  now  hardly  probable. 
The  consolidation  of  Italy  entire,  either  as 
a  kingdom  or  a  confederation  under  an  effi¬ 
cient  Central  Power,  would  indeed  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  clement  into  the  system ;  and 
this,  as  with  the  democratic  party  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  was  the  consummation  to  which  the 
views  of  the  most  advanced  Italian  liberal¬ 
ism  have  been  conceived  to  tend.  But 
whatever  lessons  the  late  revolutions  in  the 
Peninsula  may  have  taught  us,  they  have  at 
least  released  us  from  all  obligation  of  im¬ 
mediately  discussing  such  a  contingency  as 
this.  Italy,  as  a  whole,  has  certainly  not 
approved  itself  ripe  for  union — any  more 
than  we  imagine  Germany  to  be.  In  the 
meantime,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  consti- 
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tutions  of  its  States  may  expose  them  to 
the  influence  of  greater  Powers,  it  matters 
not  much,  for  our  immediate  point  of  view, 
on  what  particular  scale  it  may  be  re-parti¬ 
tioned  between  its  respective  shareholders. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  yet  unno¬ 
ticed  States  of  Europe.  The  growth  of 
Prussia  into  a  power  of  the  first  magnitude, 
appears  among  its  other  effects  to  preclude 
the  likelihood  of  any  re -appearance  of  the 
Scandinavian  Powers,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  upon  the  fields  of  the  Continent. 
That  they  retain  strength  and  spirit  enough 
to  defend  their  own  rights  they  have  satis¬ 
factorily  proved  under  trying  circumstances  ; 
and  any  contest  between  them  and  their 
neighbors  on  the  main-land  has  now  become, 
as  a  royal  speaker  phrased  it,  “  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  a  dog  and  a  fish.”  Though  one  of 
them  is  under  a  government  as  absolute  as 
any  in  Europe,  they  have  altogether  escaped 
the  revolutionary  epidemic  of  the  season, 
and  have  exhibited  a  feeling  of  nationality 
so  practical,  a  union  of  interests  so  cordial, 
and  an  attachment  to  their  institutions  so 
resolute  and  sincere,  as  to  attract  the  admi¬ 
ration  even  of  those  who  thought  their  cause 
the  weaker.  Very  different  must  be  the 
comments  upon  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Continent.  The  Spanish  Peninsula,  like 
the  Swedish  and  Danish,  stands  also  unmoved 
by  the  European  shock,  but  simply  because 
it  has  already  gone  through  its  constitutional 
revolutions  ;  and  if  the  only  result  of  this 
year's  convulsions  is  to  be  such  as  is  there 
exhibited,  we  might  almost  turn,  in  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  despair  to  the  policy  of  V^erona. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  Realistas,  that  is  to  say, 
the  partisans  of  the  regime  superseded  by 
the  constitutional  dynasties,  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  population ;  and  that  it  is 
but  a  comparatively  small  minority,  which 
again  is  subdivided  into  those  more  promi¬ 
nent  parties  of  Moderados  and  Progressistas 
— Cffiartistas  and  Septembristas — who  have 
monopolized  the  attention  of  Europe.  The 
Moderados  are  for  the  most  part  adventurers 
of  good  family :  who  are  nothing  without  the 
court,  but  can  govern  the  country  with  it. 
The  Progressistas  are  the  middle  classes  in 
the  great  towns.  It  is  not  that  there  linger 
in  the  breast  of  the  majority  any  deep-rooted 
feelings  of  traditionary  loyalty  or  of  personal 
attachment,  but  that  people  would  be  willing 
to  return  to  what  they  remember,  in  order 
to  escape  from  what  they  experience.  Per¬ 
haps  at  a  future  period  some  incredulity  may 
be  excited  by  such  a  picture  as  might  now 


bo  drawn  of  the  inheritance  of  Charles  V. 
With  scarcely  the  political  importance  of 
Tuscany,  and  none  of  the  geographical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Savoy,  Spain  might  also  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa, 
and  leave  Europe  to  terminate  at  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  without  affecting  the  system  of  states. 
A  rupture  with  the  free  city  of  Hamburg 
would  create  more  inconvenience  than  arises 
from  our  present  rupture  with  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid.*  Treated  as  a  mere  toy  for  diplo- 

*  Perhaps,  however,  the  curiosity  of  tlie  reader 
may  compensate  for  the  insignificance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  render  of  some  interest  the  details  which 
unexpected  disclosures  have  now  so  well  eluci¬ 
dated.  The  conferences  between  England  and 
France  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  match  result¬ 
ed,  as  will  be  recollected,  in  a  stipulation  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  should  not  wed  a  French 
prince,  and  that  a  French  prince  should  not  es¬ 
pouse  the  Infanta  Maria  Louise  till  issue  had 
been  had  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen.  As  the 
fundamental  condition,  however,  presumed  that 
“  none  but  a  Bourbon  should  fill  the  throne 
of  Philip  V. the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the 
Queen  was  limited  to  the  present  king,  his  brother, 
and  the  Count  Trapani.  The  latter,  it  seems,  was 
the  intended  spouse  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  would  have  miide 
everything  smooth ;  but  the  national  dislike  to 
this  Neapoliton  Bourbon  was  so  strong,  as  to  be 
insuperable.  There  was  then  Francisco  d’Assis; 
but  with  his  family  Queen  Christina  was  on  such 
bad  terms,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  indispensa¬ 
ble,  for  the  preservation  of  her  own  interests,  that 
she  should  either  try  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne,  or  counterbalance  his  influence  by  some 
rival  power.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  sug¬ 
gested  the  Coburg  alliance  which  was  proposed  by 
Christina  herself ;  and  when  that  was  negatived, 
it  was  she  who  insisted  on  the  simultaneous  mar¬ 
riages,  from  an  apprehension  of  what  might  result 
in  the  interval,  if  her  personal  foes  exercised  the 
power  of  royalty,  while  she  was  left  without  any 
appiii  whatever.  By  holding  out  a  Coburg  before 
King  Louis  Philippe,  with  all  the  desperate  reso¬ 
lution  of  a  woman  fairly  alarmed,  she  at  length 
frightened  the  French  monarch  into  his  ill-fated 
consent  to  the  double  match,  and  thus  fortified 
herself  with  the  Montpensier  alliance  against  the 
influence  of  Don  Francisco’s  family.  These  mar¬ 
riages  hml  been  supporte<l  by  the  whole  of  one 
party  in  Spain  and  opposed  by  another.  Accord¬ 
ingly  France  and  England  loul  both  their  Spanish 
party,  whether  they  would  or  no.  In  this  state 
the  French  Revolution  found  msitters  in  Madrid. 
Both  parties  now  became  more  anxious  for  our 
alliance:  Christina  and  the  Moderados  to  supply 
what  they  had  lost  in  France  ;  the  Progressistas 
to  make  clean  work  of  their  adversaries  at  so  fa¬ 
vorable  an  opportunity.  Neither  coalition,  how¬ 
ever,  on  such  terms,  was  consistent  with  the 
proper  policy  of  this  country.  An  alliance  with 
the  Modera<los  would  have  lost  us  for  ever  the 
respect  of  every  other  party,  and  at  once  have 
converted  the  Progressistas  into  Red  Republicans. 
We  therefore  determined  on  neutrality,  resolving 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Progressis¬ 
tas,  lest  they  might  otherwise  take  refuge  in  re¬ 
publicanism— on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  all 
violent  quarrel  with  the  Moderados,  because  they 
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matists,  stripped  of  almost  every  vestige  of  since  seemed  almost  the  exclusive  function 
external  power,  bankrupt  in  honesty,  and  of  the  tliree  Northern  Powers  to  preserve 


below  even  its  own  emancipated  colonies  in 
European  credit,  Spain  can  only  attract  no¬ 
tice  from  the  suggestions  of  the  past,  or  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  It  should  be  re- 
mcuibercd,  however,  that  no  country  has 
ever  shown  such  extraordinary  capacity  for 
a  sudden  resurrection.  Three  years  of  Al- 
beroni’s  ministry  restored  Spain  from  a  con¬ 
dition  as  degrading  as  the  present  (excepting 
the  stigma  of  a  repudiated  debt),  to  a  state 
not  inconsistent  even  with  her  ancient  sran- 
deur  ;  and  though  in  the  rapid  succession  of 
edifying  characters  which  marks  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  Peninsula  cabinets,  no  figure 
has  appeared  with  the  outline  or  semblance 
of  an  Alberoni,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
card  consideration  of  a  country  which  needs 
nothing  but  such  an  acquisition  to  raise  it  to 
a  level  with  the  greatest  powers  of  the  West. 
Rich  in  national  character,  as  in  natural  re¬ 
sources,  productive  beyond  even  the  blight¬ 
ing  influence  of  misgovernment,  and  standing 
now  alone  among  her  neighbors  in  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  a  surplus  revenue,  it  seems  as  if  Spain 
might  any  day  again  take  rank  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  commonwealth.  At  the  same  time,  to 
those  who  have  considered  carefully  the 
whole  circumstances  of  her  sudden  rise  and 
her  headlong  fall,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
doubtful  after  all,  whether  the  state  in  which 
she  was  found  by  Olivarez  was  not  as  natu¬ 
rally  incidental  to  her  constitution,  as  that  in 
which  she  was  left  by  Ximenes  ;  whether  her 
elevation  is  not  a  more  curious  problem  than 
her  decline  ;  and  whether  the  geographical 
isolation  of  her  position  does  not  require  to 
be  compensated  by  fortuitous  and  irregular 
advantages,  before  she  can  exert  upon  the 
general  system  an  influence  proportioned  to 
her  dominion. 

W  e  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of 
our  remarks,  the  consideration,  or  as  the 
narrowness  of  our  limits  will  rather  render 
it,  the  proposition  of  a  question,  which  far 
exceeds  in  its  possible  importance  that  of  all 
the  realities  or  contingencies  we  have  hitherto 
numerated.  4'he  revolutions  of  1 S48 ,  which 
succeeded  that  of  France,  may,  perhaps,  be 
generally  characterized  as  a  violent  reaction 
against  that  status  quo  of  political  principles, 
of  which  we  have  traced  the  construction  at 
Carlsbad  and  Labaych,  and  which  it  has 

were  in  office.  But  as  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  as¬ 
cendant  faction,  was  tantamount  to  opposition, 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  drive  away  our  minis¬ 
ter  and  remove  us  from  the  held  altogether.  Voila 
tout! 


and  maintain.  Wc  do  not,  of  course,  moan 
to  say  that  each  particular  insurrection  was 
the  explosion  of  feelings  long  cherished,  the 
burst  of  repugnance  long  suppressed,  or  the 
prompt  seizure  of  an  expected  opportunity 
to  effect  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  re¬ 
form.  On  the  contrary,  every  hour  brings 
us  additional  reason  for  concluding  that 
contagion  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  se¬ 
veral  catastrophes  ;  that  the  outbreak,  or, 
at  least,  all  its  unconstitutional  violence,  was 
in  almost  every  instance  the  work  of  a  small, 
misguided,  and  inconsiderate  minority  ;  and 
that  however  general  might  have  been  the 
desire  for  constitutional  governments,  there 
was  no  wish  for  a  suspension  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  whatever  in  favor  of  those  provisional 
substitutes  which  have  now  so  strangely  as¬ 
sumed  the  prerogatives  of  power.  Still,  the 
revolutionary  shock  could  never  have  been 
thus  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  if 
the  States  of  Central  Europe  had  not  been 
fitted,  by  some  such  reactionary  spirit,  for 
receiving  and  conducting  it.  But,  besides 
these  ordinary  and  anticipated  consequences 
of  a  French  revolution,  the  present  occasion 
appears,  among  its  other  results,  to  have 
'  given  an  impulse  of  development  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  sentiment  of  Nationality,  hitherto 
unformed  or  dormant. 

Even  in  this  country,  so  conspicuously 
behind  the  Continent  in  its  speculations  upon 
European  combinations  or  destinies,*  con¬ 
victions*  have  been  expressed,  that  in  the 
possible  fortunes  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  was 
comprised  the  only  element  by  which  the 
course  of  modern  history  was  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected.  This  potent  element  has 
been  sensibly  quickened  by  the  events  of  last 
February.  Most  readers  will  be  familiar 
with  the  general  theory  of  Panslavism,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  the  idea,  as  recently  ela¬ 
borated  by  the  writers  of  Eastern  Europe, 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  aptitude  dis¬ 
played  by  our  neighbors  for  these  inquiries,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  almost  as  soon  as  it  wjis  constituted.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  were  nominated  to  prepare  reports  on 
the  principal  European  questions  as  coolly  as 
committees  would  be  appointed  in  our  own  House 
of  Commons  to  scrutinize  a  Railway  Extension 
Bill :  e.  g. — M.  Drouit  de  Lhuys  was  to  treat  the 
Spanish  question  ;  >1!  d’Aragon,  the  affairs  of 
Italy ;  M.  Xavier  Durrieu  those  of  Russia ;  M. 
Edmond  Lafayette,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  M. 
.lober,  Austria  and  the  Sclave  countries:  M. 
Payer,  the  German  Confederation  ;  M.  de  V*  isin, 
the  East;  M.  Heckeren,  Prussia  and  Prussian 
Poland  ;  and  M.  Puysegur,  Egypt. 
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of  uniting  all  Sclavonic  populations  into  one 
enormous  empire  ;  which  would  thus  almost 
necessarily  become  the  master  Power  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A  full  development  of 
Panslavism  would  of  course  presume  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Russia  ;  for  since  the  inhabitants 
of  this  empire  comprise  fifty-three  out  of  the 
seventy-eight  millions  numbered  by  the 
Sclavonic  race,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
consummate  the  projected  union,  without 
both  including  the  population  of  Russia,  and 
acknowledging  her  natural  presidency.  But 
a  modification  of  the  theory  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  by  which  the  idea  itself  is  pressed 
into  service  against  Russian  ambition ;  and 
indeed  is  represented  as  the  only  plausible 
expedient  for  checking  the  fated  advance  of 
that  eastern  empire.  It  is  proposed  that 
Austria,  which  reckons  in  its  population  re¬ 
turns  some  seventeen  millions  of  Sclavouians 
against  six  millions  and  a  half  of  Germans, 
should  give  to  this  preponderating  element 
its  due  supremacy ;  should  in  short,  declare 
itself  a  Sclavonic  state ;  and  should  thus  re¬ 
organize  the  tottering  fabric  of  its  empire 
upon  a  new  and  enduring  basis 

We  are  only  concerned  with  these  and  the 
like  theories,  as  far  as  they  have  been  in¬ 
vested  with  an  actual  influence  upon  the  state 
of  Europe  under  the  recent  movements ;  and 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Austrian  Empire.  No  sooner  had 
the  “  constitution”  of  the  25th  of  April  been 
promulgated,  than  all  the  nationalities  be¬ 
tween  the  Saave  and  Dniester  were  in  full 
ebullition.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia, 
being  two-thirds  Sclavonians,  refused,  as 
will  be  remembered,  to  compromise  their 
nationality  by  sending  members  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  by  way  of 
counteracting  the  Germanizing  tendency  of 
the  new  movement,  they  summoned  a  Scla¬ 
vonic  Congress  at  Prague,  from  Croatia, 
Illyria,  Gallicia,  and  Al  ora  via.  We  need 
not  refer  to  the  curious  coquetry  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Court  with  this  rudimentary  confode-j 
ration;  nor  to  the  tragedy  which  cut  short 
the  proceedings  in  the  Bohemian  capital,  as 
our  purpose  is  sufficiently  answered  bv 
pointing  out  the  actual  effects  of  the  move¬ 
ment  upon  the  Imperial  dominion.  The 
distinct  nationality  of  Hungary,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  so  far  recognized,  that  it 
was  actually  admitted  to  treat  upon  inde¬ 
pendent  terms  with  the  central  government 
of  that  new  confederacy  or  empire  of  which 
German  Austria  formed  a  part :  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  in  our  diplomatic  cir¬ 
cles,  that  a  representative  of  British  interests 


should  be  despatched  to  Pesth,  so  that  Hun¬ 
gary  would  gain  a  distinction  of  which  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia  were  soon  to  be  deprived. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Imperial  sanction 
was  obtained  for  the  incorporation  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  of  those  provinces  which 
lie  between  its  proper  border  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  territories,  viz.,  Croatia  and  the  military 
colonies  of  the  frontier.  Now  it  happens 
that  in  the  populations  which  compose  the 
Hungarian  State,  and  which  it  was  thus  pro¬ 
posed  to  amalgamate  so  completely,  there 
subsist  the  same  varieties  and  jealousies  of 
race  as  in  the  Austrian  empire  itself — some 
three  millions  of  Magyars  being  all  that  can 
be  shown  against  six  millions  of  Sclavonians. 
The  consequence  has  been  the  repetition, 
upon  a  small  scale,  of  the  troubles  and  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  Imperial  State  in  one  of  its 
provinces  ;  and  the  Croatians  and  Borderers 
have  exhibited  just  the  same  repugnance  to 
the  centralizing  government  of  the  Magyars, 
as  did  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  to  the 
Germanizing  authorities  of  Frankfort.  I'hey 
have  even  gone  further ;  for  Baron  Jellachich, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  has  openly  levied  war 
against  the  hitherto  dominant  race  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  has  defeated  the  Magyars,  it  is  said, 
in  several  engagements ;  and  is  leading  his 
triumphant  Sclavonians  to  the  gates  of  Pesth. 
Very  little  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  such  a  movement  as  this  may  soon 
transcend,  in  the  consequences  it  will  carry 
with  it,  the  more  exciting  conflicts  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Eyder.  Even  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  or  Assembly  of  Vienna,  the  Sclavo- 
nian  deputies  have  already  a  clear  majority ; 
and  at  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  Sclavonic  form  was  really  the 
only  alternative  remaining  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Austrian  Empire. 

But,  connected  with  this  contingency, 
comes  the  inevitable  annexation  or  recon¬ 
stitution  of  Poland.  The  ancient  provinces 
of  this  kingdom  are  the  very  focus  of  Scla¬ 
vonic  nationality ;  and  the  first  step  of 
Schivonized  Austria  must  necessarily  be  the 
recognition  of  their  suspended  rights.  Three 
suppositions  have  been  contemplated  : — the 
union  of  all  the  Polish  provinces  in  a  federal 
Sclavonic  State  under  the  rule  of  Austria ; 
their  incorporation,  on  similar  conditions, 
with  the  dominions  of  Russia  ;  or  their  erec¬ 
tion  into  a  state  absolutely  independent. 
But  in  either  case  the  ultimate  consumma¬ 
tion  of  Pan.slavism  would  appear  unavoidable ; 
for  the  intimate  alliance  of  restored  Poland 
either  with  Russia  or  New  Austria,  is  al¬ 
most  a  thing  of  course  ;  and  is  it  then  prob- 
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able,  that  with  such  sublimated  ideas  of  race, 
these  two  sections  of  a  great  nationality  will 
conceive  their  missions  fulfilled,  by  simply 
balancing  each  other  ?  At  this  moment  the 
liberalization,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  is  presumed  to  havci 
disengaged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  respective  j 
Polish  populations  of  each  power  ;  and  to 
have  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  re- 1 
tention  any  longer  in  severance  or  subjec- ! 
tion.  The  Poles  consider  that  they  must  j 
now  be  necessarily  competed  for  by  Russia ! 
and  Austria,  and  that  the  destinies  of  Eu- 1 
rope  depend  upon  the  decision.  Suggestions  | 
towards  a  cordial  union  with  Russia,  upon ; 
the  one  overpowering  principle  of  race,  have 
been  thrown  out  for  some  years  past ;  and,  j 
indeed,  it  is  even  more  with  respect  to  this  | 
question,  that  the  present  reports  from  the 
Danubian  principalities  assume  their  un¬ 
doubted  importance,  than  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  or 
the  great  and  terrible  question  of  the  East 
The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Molda¬ 
via,  to  which  the  trans- Danubian  possessions 
of  the  Turks  are  now  limited,  were  among 
the  territories  wrested  by  Solyman  the  Mag¬ 
nificent  from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  at 
the  time  when  the  stream  of  Turkish  con¬ 
quest  w'as  diverted,  under  the  direction  of 
this  great  sultan,  to  the  borders  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Nile.  Reduced  no  less  by  the  grinding  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Porte  than  by  the  pestilential 
influence  of  the  climate,  to  almost  perfect 
desolation,  they  serve  by  this  very  character 
of  misery  to  strengthen  the  barrier  between 
Turkey  and  her  foe.  The  natural  line  of 
defence  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  being  the 
Danube,  these  unhealthy  wastes  have  to  be 
traversed  by  any  invaders  from  the  north¬ 
east  before  the  real  defences  of  the  country 
can  be  arrived  at ;  and  so  thoroughly  have 
they  answered  their  purpose,  that  Russian 
armies  usually  appeared  before  those  fatal 
fortresses  between  VViddin  and  Ismail,  shorn 
of  one-half  their  strength,  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  Moldavian  swamps.  Con- 


VVallachia  and  Moldavia,  should  neither  be 
appointed  nor  removed  without  consent  from 
St.  Petersburg  first  obtained.  A  disregard 
of  this  stipulation  was  the  pretext  for  the 
war  of  1810  ;  and  the  right  of  interference 
was  so  far  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  that  these 
Danubian  principalities  may  be  now  repre¬ 
sented  as  depending  rather  on  the  protecto¬ 
rate  of  Russia  than  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte.  It  was  among  the  conditions  exacted 
by  Russia,  that  no  Turks  should  reside  in 
these  provinces  ;  so  that  her  influence  over 
a  pure  Romanic  population  (the  Wallachians 
being  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the 
old  Roman  empire)  should  be  preserved  en¬ 
tire.  When,  accordingly,  the  shock  of  do¬ 
mestic  revolution,  reaching  even  to  Jassy 
and  Bucharest,  caused  the  overthrow  of  the 
hospodar  and  the  proclamation  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  Russia  exerted  her 
privilege  by  marching  troops  across  the 
Pruth  to  rectify  the  disorder.  This  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  all.  By  the  po- 
I  sition  thus  occupied  she  has  been  enabled  to 
aid  the  insurgent  Sclavonians  of  Southern 
Hungary,  with  succors  sent  up  the  Dan¬ 
ube  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  she  is  actively 
availing  herself  of  these  facilities  for  pushing 
her  Sclavonic  interests  ;  and  that  her  osten- 
'  sible  proceedings  in  the  Principalities  do  but 
i  cover  the  ramifications  of  a  deeper  scheme, 
j  No  reader  will  be  surprised  if,  within  such 
limits  as  were  at  our  command,  we  have 
failed  in  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  any 
particular  European  state.  We  have  se¬ 
lected  for  illustration  those  which  by  reason 
of  their  constitution  or  position  appeared 
I  eminently  to  call  for  notice  ;  but  it  should 
i  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  our  conclu- 
I  sions,  that  we  have  anticipated  the  usual 
■  season  of  comment,  and  have  ofiered  these 
I  remarks  during  a  period  of  transition,  when 
i  almost  every  day  was  producing  some  mate- 
;  rial  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  affairs  under 
;  consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very 
j  character  which  our  observations  must  needs 
!  derive  from  such  a  circumstance,  may  lend 


siderations  of  this  kind  quickened  the  nation- 1  them  some  additional  interest  hereafter,  as 
al  propensity  of  Russia  to  push  her  frontier  it  may  be  instructive  to  refer,  when  the  end 
to  the  Danube  ;  and  with  such  success  were  shall  have  at  length  arrived,  ta  these  records 
her  efforts  exerted,  that  the  transfluvian  pro-  of  a  state  of  actual  progress.  In  any  case, 
vinces  in  question  are  now  almost  as  much  we  hope  that  we  may  have  facilitated  the 
Russian  as  Turkish.  By  the  treaty  of  Jas-  comprehension  of  the  events  now  daily  an- 
sy,  which  concluded  the  bloody  campaigns  i  nounced  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and 
of  Suwarrow  upon  the  Danube,  Russia  ob-  |  have  enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate,  with 
tained  such  a  recognition  of  her  influence  j  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  the  incidents 
beyond  her  own  proper  frontier,  as  to  stipu-jof  the  drama  still  in  progress.  Were  it  a 
late  that  the  hospodars  or  governors  of  I  less  agreeable  subject  to  dwell  upon,  we 
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should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  absence  of  a  mighty  figure  from  our  ex¬ 
tempore  panorama.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons  : 
nor  shall  we  recur  to  any  of  those  proverbial 
illustrations  of  the  conspicuousness  which 
follows  upon  certain  conditions  of  retirement. 
Our  readers  will  gratefully  recognize  the 
blessings  which  enable  all  mention  of  this 
country  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  an  estimate 
of  revolutions  and  their  results. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  scenes  which  have  passed  in  review  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  shall  be  probably  inclined  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  disturbance  likely  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  political  system,  is  smaller  than 
could  have  been  conceived  by  the  most  san¬ 
guine  anticipations  some  six  months  ago.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  Power  will  acquire 
undue  preponderance  or  aggrandizement,  or 
that  any  strange  member  will  be  introduced 
into  the  system,  excepting  on  conditions 
hardly  yet  probable — the  development, 
namely,  of  the  new-born  spirit  of  “nationali¬ 
ty”  into  some  practical  and  effective  agency. 
If  Germany  should  really  become  a  consoli¬ 
dated  state  animated  by  a  single  will,  such  a 
Power  would  doubtless  excite  suspicions, 
and  provoke  combinations  hitherto  untried  ; 
though,  as  we  have  already  stated,  there  is 
no  great  reason  for  supposing  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  could  be  detrimentally  exerted.  As 
much,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  asserted  of  a 
great  Sclavonic  state  ;  but  this  contingency 
is  much  farther  from  its  realization  than  a 
Germanic  empire,  and  would  be  attended 
with  obstacles  infinitely  more  serious 
than  those  which,  even  in  the  latter  ca.se, 
have  not  yet  been  proved  surmountable.  Ex¬ 
cepting,  however,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
this  new  element  of  “  race,”  there  does  not 
appear  much  likelihood  of  the  growth  of 
any  Power  into  proportions  inconsistent 
with  the  stability  of  the  system.  As  little 
is  it  probable  that  any  minor  Power  will  be 
demolished  or  absorbed.  The  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  has  not  been  perceptibly  brought  nearer 
its  solution  by  the  recent  shock  ;  and,  as  to 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  that,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  right  arm  of 
the  Danes.  If  any  new  creations  appear  to 
be  in  embryo,  they  are  not  of  a  character  to 
justify  much  beyond  a  passing  interest.  The 
kingdom  or  duchy  or  principality  of  Lom- 
bardy,  will  import  little  to  the  system  of 
Europe,  and  a  place  might  be  found  even 
for  independent  Sicily  without  any  serious 
disarrangement. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  inconveniences  arising 


from  the  internal  disorganization  of  states 
wear  an  unpleasant  and  menacing  aspect ; 
but  the  practical  propagandism  of  February 
was  cut  very  short  in  its  career,  and  no 
power  can  be  now  said  to  give  its  neighbors 
any  such  apprehensions  as  those  excited  by 
Jacobinical  France,  or  anarchical  Poland. 
Neither,  amidst  all  the  medley  of  constitu¬ 
tional  novelties,  does  it  appear  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  organization  of  any  people  will  be¬ 
come  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  European  fabric,  or  that 
any  dangerous  discord  will  be  introduced 
through  the  adoption  of  a  policy  or  admin¬ 
istration  irreconcileable  with  those  generally 
received  by  other  governments.  Still  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  there  are  states  which 
have  been  so  rudely  shaken  as  to  be  quite 
incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  what  have 
hitherto  been  their  accepted  functions,  and 
which  are  so  altered  in  external  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  for  their 
former  selves.  But,  on  this  point,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  certain  of  those  functions 
were  such,  perhaps,  as  to  render  their  per¬ 
petuation  by  no  means  unconditionally  desi¬ 
rable  ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  as  yet  un¬ 
certain  what  form  or  capacity  they  may 
hereafter  assume.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  its  bearings  upon  social  and  political  pro- 
!  gress,  the  system  of  Europe  has  been  no 
'  doubt  radically  changed  by  the  events  which 
!  have  occurred ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
I  pared  to  allege  that  such  change  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  altogether  prophetic  of  evil. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  whole 
panorama  is,  perhaps,  that  a  degree  of  vigor¬ 
ous  force  and  virtue  has  been  demonstrated 
to  exist  at  present  in  the  political  system, 

.  which,  considered  in  its  most  significant 
light,  approaches  to  a  guarantee  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying 
than  the  contrast,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
Europe  of  1848  with  the  Europe  of  1793. 
Whether  the  political  system  at  the  earlier 
period,  had  actually,  as  French  writers  as¬ 
sert,  become  effete  and  useless  from  age  and 
violence  before  the  summoning  of  the  States 
General,  or  whether,  as  the  publicists  of 
other  nations  allege,  it  was  overthrown, 
while  in  serviceable  action,  by  the  rude 
shock  of  French  aggression,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  it 
was  found  wanting,  and  that  war  broke  out 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  no  international  ties 
had  ever  existed.  At  the  present  crisis, 
general  war  has  hitherto  been  happily 
averted ;  and  this,  throughout  a  succession 
of  chances  unusually  critical  and  perilous. 
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Sixty  years  ago  Europe  would  have  been  in¬ 
fallibly  plunged  into  flames  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  one- 
tenth  of  the  temptations  which  sovereigns 
and  people  have  now  resisted.  Arbitration 
supersedes  war,  if  it  does  not  prevent  it ; 
and  such  a  community  of  accord  and  tracta- 
bility  of  disposition  have  been  observable 
among  governments  of  all  descriptions,  as 
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appears  to  promise  well  for  future  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Most  sincerely  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  worst  may  now  be  really  past, — that  the 
political  system  of  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world  may  survive  undamaged  in  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  power, — and  that  the  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope  may  experience  no  more  disturbances 
than  such  as  have  here  been  chronicled. 


From  the  Westminster  Rcriew. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

1.  — A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects  ;  being  a  new  and  greatly  improved 

edition  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Entomology^  By  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S.,  Z.S., 
&c.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 

2.  — Popular  British  Entomology  ;  containing  a  familiar  and  technical  description  of  the 

Insects  most  common  to  the  various  localities  of  the  British  Isles.  By  Maria  E.  Cat- 
low.  London  :  Reeve,  Benham  and  Reeve,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  1848. 


It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  observant  minds  has  ever  been 
more  or  less  attracted  to  the  wonders  of  the 
insect  world  from  a  very  remote  period. 
We  meet  with  numerous  references  to  in¬ 
sects  in  the  most  ancient  records  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  ;  and  in  the  old¬ 
est  of  these  the  industry  and  foresight  of 
certain  insects,  and  the  ravages  of  others, 
are  specially  brought  under  our  notice.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  splen¬ 
did  hues  of  many  insects,  the  remarkable 
forms  of  others,  and  the  curious  habits  of 
all,  are  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admira¬ 
tion  even  of  those  who  know  nothing  of 
them  scientifically ;  while  the  extensive  in¬ 
juries  committed  by  associated  bands  of 
creatures,  individually  so  insignificant,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  confer  importance  upon  an 
enemy,  against  whose  invasions  the  sufferers 
must  have  felt  themselves  to  be  altogether 
powerless. 

The  scientific  study  of  insects  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  period  on  the 
Continent  than  in  our  own  country  ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether,  even  there,  the 
same  class  of  individuals  were  ever  so  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  pursuit  as,  to  their  honor,  they 
have  long  been  among  ourselves.  Crabbe’s 
“  friend,  the  weaver,”  was  no  imaginary 
personage  ;  nor  is  the  poet’s  description  of 
his  hero’s  ardent  pursuit  of  this  “  untaxed 
and  undisputed  game,”  by  any  means  a 
mere  creation  of  the  fancy.  The  Spitalfields 


weavers  and  the  Sheffield  cutlers  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  enthusiasm  in  search  of 

“  Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  fresh -born 
butterflies.” 

But  their  purpose  in  collecting  these  beauti¬ 
ful  creatures,  with  a  few  honorable  excep¬ 
tions,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  pretty  pictures  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  gaily  colored  insects,  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  taste  of  their  captors. 

The  publication  of  Kirby  and  Spence’s 
invaluable  “  Introduction  to  Entomology” 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  study  of  insects, 
and  taught  their  collectors  that  there  was  a 
far  higher  purpose  to  be  attained  than  the 
mere  admiration  of  elegant  forms  and  gay 
colors.  It  showed  beyond  dispute  that  the 
external  forms  of  these  creatures  are  the 
least  curious  and  least  instructive  sources  of 
interest  attaching  to  them  ;  and  the  popular 
style  of  the  work  at  once  secured  for  it  an  ele¬ 
vated  rank  in  scientific  literature,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  sundry  unavoidable  minor  errors 
of  detail,  it  will  ever  retain.  In  consequence 
of  the  acknowledged  merit  of  this  work,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  its  valua¬ 
ble  pages  such  illustrative  passages  as  may 
tend  te  further  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
— the  vindication  of  the  study  of  insects 
from  the  charge  of  being  either  a  frivolous 
or  an  unprofitable  mode  of  occupying  time. 

But  although  this  admirable  work  did 
much  towards  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  study 
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of  insect  life,  and  consequently  tended 
greatly  to  dispel  much  of  the  ignorance 
which  had  previously  prevailed  relative  to 
numerous  obscure  points  of  insect  economy, 
yet  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  meet  with  persons,  tolera¬ 
bly  well  informed  upon  other  points,  who 
would  see  nothing  suspicious  in  the  famous 
Virgilian  recipe  for  the  production  at  will  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  from  the  carcass  of  a  pur¬ 
posely  slaughtered  ox,  or  in  Kircher’s  direc¬ 
tions  for  breeding  serpents;  who  can  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Hamlet,  that  the  “  sun  breeds 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog  that  a  horse-hair 
will  turn  to  an  eel ;  and  that  Aphides  are 
the  effect,  and  not  the  cause  of  honey-dew. 

The  size  and  price  of  Kirby  and  Spence’s 
volumes  unfortunately  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  general  readers ;  they  conse¬ 
quently  remained  sealed  books  to  precisely 
that  class  who  would  the  most  gladly  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  them.  No  effort  to  re¬ 
medy  this,  at  least  none  that  we  are  aware 
of,  was<made  before  the  appearance  of  the 
three  volumes  on  insects  in  Charles  Knight’s 
“  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,” 
which  were  precisely  the  description  of  books 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to 
lead  him  on  to  examine  for  himself.  In 
these  volumes,  the  substance  of  Kirby  and 
Spence’s  ‘‘  Introduction,”  and  of  other 
generally  inaccessible  works,  in  most  cases 
given  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorities, 
is  combined  with  much  original  matter  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Rennie,  the  compiler 
of  the  work.  The  three  volumes  are,  more¬ 
over,  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts, 
and  their  low  price  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  all :  though  not  free  from  error, 
they  are  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  and 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  insects 
and  their  habits. 

The  best  popular  guide  to  the  scientific 
study  of  Entomology  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  is  Mr.  Newman’s  “  Familiar  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  History  of  Insects.”  Being 
himself  practically  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  knowing  from  experience  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sort  of  aid  required  by  beginners, 
the  author  has  made  it  his  aim  throughout 
the  volume  to  give  the  best  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  plainest  language ;  and  in  this 
endeavor  he  has  been  eminently  successful. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  four  books.  The 
first  of  these — “  The  History  of  Insects” 
— contains  a  series  of  histories  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  species,  copied  for  the 
most  part  from  the  works  of  original  obser¬ 


vers,  the  authority  for  each  being  scrupu¬ 
lously  given.  Having  by  this  means  exhi¬ 
bited  the  kind  of  material  the  young  ento¬ 
mologist  has  to  work  upon,  the  author,  in 
the  second  book,  proceeds  to  give  lucid  di¬ 
rections  for  the  “  Collection  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Insects,”  with  the  mode  of  investi¬ 
gating  them.  In  the  third  book  he  treats 
of  the  “Physiology  or  Anatomy  of  Insects 
and  in  the  fourth,  of  their  “  Classification.” 
The  whole  is  illustrated  by  numerous  beauti¬ 
ful  wood-cuts,  with  two  exceptions  drawn 
upon  the  blocks  by  the  author  himself ;  and 
the  character  of  the  book  is  well  expressed 
by  the  words  of  the  preface,  where  it  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  “  a  simple  introduction,  a  kind  of 
“reading-made-easy,’  to  the  youthful  butter- 
fly-hunter  and  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
work  required  by  those  interesting  members 
of  the  community. 

But  this  excellent  work  is  only  introduc¬ 
tory;  and  consequently  contains  no  specific 
descriptions  or  characters  beyond  those  of 
the  classes  and  orders  ;  these  could  not  have 
been  added  without  defeating  the  author’s 
object,  by  increasing  the  bulk  and  enhancing 
the  price  of  his  book,  with  but  little  ade¬ 
quate  advantage  to  the  purchaser.  Other 
books  are  thus  necessary  to  those  whom  Mr. 
Newman  has  assisted  over  the  threshold  of 
the  science.  The  embarrassment  consequent 
on  the  very  abundance  of  the  materials  for 
study  offered  by  this  science,  must  obviously 
render  the  opportunity  of  consulting  accu¬ 
rate  figures  of  insects  an  advantage  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  to  the  young  entomologist. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
subject  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  giv- 
more  than  a  selection  of  the  most  typical 
forms  in  any  general  work,  even  when  con¬ 
fined  to  British  insects ;  and  the  n^*cessarily 
high  price  of  standard  illustrated  books  on 
Entomology,  confines  the  possession  of  such 
publications  to  the  wealthy.  For  example, 
even  such  admirable  works  as  those  of 
Stephens  and  Curtis,  in  which  are  given  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  known  British  insects,  al¬ 
though  the  illustrations  are  confined  to  a 
figure  of  one  species  in  each  genus,  so  ex¬ 
tensive  is  the  subject  that  they  arc  both  very 
voluminous  and  very  expensive.  Several 
volumes  of  Jardine’s  “  Naturalist’s  Library” 
i  published  at  a  moderate  price,  are  devoted 
to  insects,  and  contain  beautiful  figures  and 
good  descriptions  of  a  goodly  number  of 
British  insects,  and  consequently  did  much 
towards  supplying  the  want ;  and  Miss  Cat- 
low’s  pretty  little  volume,  just  published  by 
I  the  Messrs.  Reeve,  will  be  found  an  excel- 
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lent  accompamment  to  Mr.  Newman’s  “  In¬ 
troduction  in  fact  we  know  of  no  more 
acceptable  present  to  the  young  student  of 
Entomology  than  these  two  books.  Miss 
Catlow’s  “  Popular  British  Entomology” 
contains  an  introductory  chapter  or  two 
upon  classification  ;  these  are  followed  by 
brief  generic  and  specific  descriptions  in 
English  of  above  two  hundred  of  the  com¬ 
moner  British  species,  together  with  accu¬ 
rate  figures  of  about  seventy  of  those  de¬ 
scribed.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  the  figures  for  the  most  part  nicely 
colored ;  and  will  be  quite  a  treasure  to 
any  one  just  commencing  the  study  of  a 
fascinating  science. 

The  publishers  of  Miss  Catlow’s  little 
book  have  in  preparation  a  charming  popular 
work  on  Entomology,  to  be  called  “  Episodes 
on  Insect  Life.”  We  have  been  favored 
with  a  sight  of  the  proof  sheets,  and  must 
say  that  - the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to 
induce  the  reader  to  dip  below  the  surface, 
and  to  make  himself  further  acquainted 
with  more  of  the  sober  realities  of  insect 
life,  which,  we  can  assure  him,  he  will  find 
fully  as  interesting  as  those  so  temptingly 
shown  up  in  these  delightful  episodes. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  exceedingly 
droll ;  insects  being  made  to  figure  in  them 
in  all  sorts  of  funny  characters,  and  the  hu¬ 
mor  displayed  in  the  descriptions  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  illustrations,  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  say  are  exquisitely 
drawn  on  stone  in  the  German  style. 

But  from  this  digression  on  books  we 
must  return  to  insects. 

In  their  “  Introductory  letter,”  Kirby 
and  Spence  set  forth  the  claims  of  their  sci¬ 
ence  to  a  consideration  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior,  to  those  of  the  other  branches  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History.  They  show  the  sources  of  plea¬ 
sure  opened  to  the  entomologist  from  the 
inexhaustible  nature  of  the  subject,  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  and  beauty  of  insects,  their 
curious  habits,  the  instruments  of  attack  and 
defence  with  which  they  are  provided  for 
their  own  protection,  as  well  as  those  ex¬ 
pressly  intended  for  the  construction  of 
habitations  for  their  progeny  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  religious  instruction  to  be  drawn 
from  an  acquaintance  with  these  wonderful 
little  creatures.  From  this  letter,  we  make 
an  interesting  extract,  showing  that  in  most 
of  his  boasted  inventions,  man  has  long  been 
anticipated  by  the  insect  race. 

“  The  lord  of  the  creation  plumes  himself 
upon  his  powers  of  invention,  and  is  proud  to 


enumerate  the  various  useful  arts  and  machines  to 
which  they  have  given  birth,  not  aware  that  ‘  He 
who  teaches  man  knowledge’  has  instructed  these 
despised  insects  to  anticipate  him  in  many  of  them. 
The  builders  of  Babel  doubtless  thought  their  in¬ 
vention  of  turning  earth  into  artificial  stone,  a  very 
happy  discovery  ;  yet  a  little  bee  had  practised 
this  art,  using  indeed  a  different  process,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  white  ants  on  a  large  one,  ever 
since  the  world  began.  Man  thinks  that  he  stands 
unrivalled  as  an  architect,  and  that  his  buildings 
are  without  a  parallel  among  the  works  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  order  of  animals.  He  would  be  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  did  he  attend  to  the  history  of  insects ; 
he  would  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  ar¬ 
chitects  from  time  immemorial ;  that  they  have 
had  their  houses  divided  into  various  apartments, 
and  containing  staircases,  gigantic  arches,  domes, 
colonnades,  and  the  like;  nay,  that  even  tunnels 
are  excavated  by  them  so  immense,  compared  with 
their  own  size,  as  to  be  twelve  times  bigger  than 
that  projected  by  Mr.  Dodd  to  be  carried  under  the 
Thames  at  Gravesend.  The  modern  fine  lady, 
who  prides  herself  on  the  lustre  and  beauty  of 
the  scarlet  hangings  which  adorn  the  stately  walls 
of  her  drawing-room,  or  the  carpets  that  cover  its 
floor,  fancying  that  nothing  so  rich  and  splendid 
!  was  ever  seen  before,  and  pitying  her  vulgar  an¬ 
cestors,  who  were  doomed  to  unsightly  whitewash 
and  rushes,  is  ignorant  all  the  while,  that  before 
she  or  her  ancestors  were  in  existence,  and  even 
before  the  boasted  Tyrian  dye  was  discovered,  a 
little  insect  had  known  how  to  hang  the  walls  of 
its  cells  with  tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  brilliant 
than  any  her  rooms  can  exhibit,  and  that  others 
daily  weave  silken  carpets,  both  in  tissue  and  tex¬ 
ture  infinitely  superior  to  those  she  so  mucb  ad- 
m  les.  No  female  ornament  is  more  prized  and 
costly  than  lace,  the  invention  and  fabrication  of 
which  seems  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  softer  sex. 
But  even  here  they  have  been  anticipated  by 
these  little  industrious  creatures,  who  often  defend 
their  helpless  chrysalis  by  a  most  singular  cover¬ 
ing,  and  as  beautiful  as  singular,  of  lace.  Other 
arts  have  been  equally  forestalled  by  these  crea¬ 
tures.  What  vast  importance  is  attached  to  the 
invention  of  paper!  For  near  six  thousand  years 
one  of  our  commonest  insects  has  known  how  to 
make  and  apply  it  to  its  purposes ;  and  even 
pasteboard,  superior  in  substance  and  polish  to 
any  we  can  pro*.luce,  is  manufactured  by  another. 
We  imagine  that  nothing  short  of  human  intellect 
can  be  equal  to  the  construction  of  a  diving-bell 
or  an  air-pump — yet  a  spider  is  in  the  daily  habit 
of  using  the  one,  and,  what  is  more,  one  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  ours,  but  more  ingeniously 
contrived  ;  by  means  of  which  she  resides  unwet¬ 
ted  in  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  procures  the 
necessary  suppl  es  of  air  by  a  much  more  simple 
process  than  our  alternating  buckets — and  the 
caterpillar  of  a  little  moth  knows  how  to  imitate 
the  other,  producing  a  vaccum  when  necessary  for 
its  pur[)Oses,  without  any  piston  besides  its  own 
body.  If  we  think  with  wonder  of  the  populous 
cities  which  have  employed  the  united  labors  of 
man  for  many  s^es  to  bring  them  to  their  full  ex¬ 
tent,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  white  ants,  which 
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Another  family  of  bees  includes  the  up¬ 
holsterers,  which  excavate  burrows  in  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  These 
burrows  they  line  with  an  elegant  tapestry 
of  leaves  or  flowers,  cut  from  the  living 
plants.  One  of  these  bees  selects  the  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  petals  of  the  poppy  for  the  dra¬ 
pery  of  her  apartments.  After  having  ex¬ 
cavated  a  burrow  about  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  polished  its  sides,  she  flies  to  the  pop¬ 
pies,  cuts  oval  pieces  out  of  their  flowers, 
and  returns  to  her  cell  with  these  portions 
so  cut  out  carried  between  her  legs.  The 
petals  of  poppies,  before  they  are  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  are  much  wrinkled ;  the  bee  man¬ 
ages  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles,  and  other¬ 
wise  fit  the  pieces  to  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy.  Placing  three  or  four  coats  at  the 
bottom,  she  overlays  her  walls  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  tapestry,  proceeding  from  below  up¬ 
wards  until  the  whole  is  covered.  An  egg 
is  then  deposited,  a  supply  of  food  provided, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  lining  folded 
in  so  as  to  envelope  the  contents  of  the  cell, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  last  of  all  closed  with 
earth.  The  proceedings  of  the  other  uphol¬ 
sterer  bees  are  equally  curious  ;  they  usually 
select  the  green  leaves  of  trees  for  the 
lining  of  their  burrows,  which  are  filled  with 
several  thimble-shaped  cells,  placed  one 
within  the  other,  the  rounded  end  of  one 
fitting  into  the  mouth  of  that  next  below  it. 

The  wonderful  building  operations  of  the 
white  ants  form  the  subject  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  paper  by  Smeathman,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Newman  from  the  Philosophical 
tions.’’  This  chapter  Ls  too  long  for  extract 
we  must  therefore  beg  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  perusal  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  ; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  summary 
account  of  the  labors  of  these  insects  from 
Kirby  and  Spence. 


haps  for  some  beneficial  discoveries.  The  painter 
might  thus  probably  be  furnished  with  more  bril¬ 
liant  pigments,  the  dyer  with  more  delicate  tints, 
and  the  artizan  with  a  new  and  improved  set  of 
tools.  In  this  last  respect  insects  deserve  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  All  their  operations  are  performed  with 
admirable  precision  and  dexterity;  and  though 
they  do  not  usually  vary  the  mode,  yet  that  moide 
is  always  the  best  that  can  be  conceived  for  at¬ 
taining  the  end  in  view.  The  instruments  also 
with  which  they  are  provided  are  no  less  wonder¬ 
ful  and  various  than  the  operations  themselves. 
They  have  their  saws,  and  files,  and  augurs,  and 
gimlets,  and  knives,  and  lancets,  and  scissors,  and 
forceps,  with  many  other  similar  implements ; 
several  of  which  act  in  more  than  one  capacity, 
and  with  a  complex  and  alternate  motion  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  attained  in  the  use  of  our  tools. 
Nor  is  the  fact  so  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  at 
first,  since  '  He  who  is  wise  in  heart  and  won¬ 
derful  in  working,’  is  the  inventor  and  fabricator 
of  the  apparatus  of  insects ;  which  may  be  con- 1 
sidered  as  a  set  of  miniature  patterns  drawn  for  | 
our  use  by  a  Divine  hand.” — Introd.  i.  14. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  these  state¬ 
ments.  The  little  stone-making  inseet  first 
alluded  to  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  ma¬ 
son-bees,  all  of  whieh  build  their  solid  houses 
of  artificial  stone,  formed  principally  of  grains 
of  sand  selected  with  great  care,  one  by  one, 
and  formed  into  masses  with  their  own  viscid 
saliva.  With  these  masses  of  sand,  trans¬ 
ported  singly  in  her  jaws  to  the  site  of  her 
building,  the  little  architect  constructs  a 
number  of  cells,  in  each  of  which  she  de¬ 
posits  an  egg,  together  with  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  ready  for  the  young  larva  on  its 
exclusion :  the  vacuities  between  the  cells 
are  filled  up  with  the  same  material  as  the 
cells  themselves  are  formed  of,  and  the  whole 
is  finally  covered  with  a  coating  of  coarser 
grains  of  sand.  The  mass  of  cells  thus 
finished  looks  more  like  a  splash  of  mud 
casually  thrown  on  the  wall  than  anything 
else,  and  is  so  hard  as  not  to  be  easily  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  knife  ;  but  hard  as  it  is,  certain 
parasitic  insects  contrive  to  pierce  the  struc¬ 
ture  with  their  boring  instruments,  and  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells  ;  the  larvae 
proceeding  from  the  eggs  of  these  intruders 
devour  the  provision  stored  up  by  the  indus¬ 
trious  cell-builders,  whose  care  for  the  safety 
of  their  offspring  is  thus  frustrated. 


**  That  such  diminutive  insects  (for  they  aie 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length),  however 
numerous,  should,  in  space  of  three  or  four  years, 
be  able  to  erect  a  building  twelve  feet  high,  and  of 
a  proportionate  bulk,  covered  by  a  vast  dome, 
adorned  without  by  numerous  pinnacles  and  tur¬ 
rets,  and  sheltering  under  its  ample  arch  myriads 
of  vaulted  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  and 
constructed  of  different  materials — that  they  should, 
moreover,  excavate,  in  difierent  directions  and  at 
different  depths,  innumerable  subterranean  roads  or 
tunnels,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  or  throw  an  arch  of  stone  over  other  roads 
leading  from  the  metropolis  into  the  adjoining 
country  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet — 
that  they  should  project  and  finish  the  (for  them) 
vast  interior  staircases  or  biiuges  lately  described 
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— and,  finally,  that  the  millions  necessary  to  exe- 1 
cute  such  Herculean  labors,  perpetually  passing 
to  and  fro,  should  never  interrupt  or  interfere  v^rith 
each  other, — is  a  miracle  of  nature,  or,  rather,  the 
Author  of  nature,  far  exceeding:  the  most  boasted 
works  and  structures  of  man  :  for,  did  these  crea¬ 
tures  equal  him  in  size,  retaining  their  usual  in¬ 
stincts  and  activity,  their  buildings  would  soar  to 
the  astonishing  height  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
and  their  tunnels  would  expand  to  a  magnificent 
cylinder  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter;  before  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the 
aqueducts  of  Rome  would  lose  all  their  celebrity, 
and  dwindle  into  nothing.” — Introd.  i.  512. 

Examine  the  nest  of  the  common  wasp. 
This  is  generally  formed  in  an  underground 
cavity,  usually  in  a  bank  ;  it  is  oval  in  shape, 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  broad.  A  well-peopled 
nest  will  contain  at  least  16,000  cells,  simi¬ 
lar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  honey  bee,  and 
like  them  disposed  in  combs  or  layers ;  but 
unlike  those  of  the  bee,  the  cells  of  the  wasp 
do  not  contain  honey,  are  not  formed  in 
double  layers,  and  do  not  consist  of  wax, 
but  of  the  same  substance  as  the  external 
envelope  of  the  nest.  What  is  this  substance } 
No  other  than  paper,  of  a  grayish  color, 
which  the  insect  instinctively  knew  how  to 
manufacture  from  the  fibres  of  wood,  detach¬ 
ed  by  their  jaws  from  posts,  rails,  or  other 
places,  long,  long  before  the  art  of  making 
paper  as  w'e  now  see  it  was  discovered  by 
man  ;  and  the  pasteboard  nests  of  another 
wasp,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  vie  in  whiteness, 
solidity,  and  polish  with  the  most  superior 
article  of  that  description  ever  fabricated  by 
the  most  celebrated  manufacturers. 

I  he  spider  alluded  to  as  having  forestalled 
the  diving-bell,  forms  her  curious  habitation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  She  spins  a 
number  of  loose  threads,  which  are  attached 
to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  water-plants  ; 
over  this  frame-work  she  next  spreads  a 
transparent  varnish,  impervious  to  water ; 
then  by  ascending  to  the  surface  she  man¬ 
ages  to  carry  down  into  the  chamber  thus 
formed  a  bubble  of  air,  and  fills  the  chamber 
by  repeating  her  visits  to  the  surface  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  times  to  effect  its  distension, 
each  time  carrying  down  a  bubble  of  air. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  pear- 
trees  may  often  be  seen,  in  spring,  a  number 
of  spine-like  projections,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  high,  and  not  much  thicker  than  a 
pin.  These  are  the  silken  tents  of  a  little 
caterpillar,  which  preys  upon  the  paren¬ 
chyma  or  pulp  of  the  leaf.  The  tent  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  leaf  by  a  number  of  silken 
threads ;  but  should  any  extraordinary  vio¬ 


lence  threaten  to  disturb  the  perpendicular¬ 
ity  of  the  habitation,  the  tenant  instantly 
creates  a  vacuum  in  the  lower  portion  by 
ascending  to  the  upper  part ;  its  body  fills 
the  upper  portion,  and  thus  leaves  the  low¬ 
ermost  free  of  air ;  the  vacuum  so  caused 
serving  to  attach  the  tent  quite  firmly  to  the 
leaf. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  connected 
with  insect  economy,  is  that  succession  of 
changes  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  state 
through  which  all  insects  pass.  In  reference 
to  these  changes,  or  metamorphoses,  as  they 
are  called,  which  equal  in  wonder  while  they 
surpass  in  interest  any  of  the  transformations 
recorded  in  .the  pages  of  Ovid,  Kirby  and 
Spence  have  some  appropriate  remarks  which 
are  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

“  Were  a  naturalist  to  announce  to  the  world 
the  discovery  of  an  animal,  which,  for  the  first 
five  years  of  its  life,  existed  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
pent  ;  which  then,  penetrating  into  the  earth,  and 
weaving  a  shroud  of  pure  silk  of  the  finest  texture, 
contracted  itself  within  this  covering  into  a  body 
without  e.vternal  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resembling, 
more  than  anything  else,  an  Egyptian  mummy ; 
and  which,  lastly,  after  remaining  in  this  state 
without  food  and  without  motion  for  thre-.  years 
longer,  should,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  burst  its 
silken  cerement,  struggle  through  it.s  earthly  cov¬ 
ering,  and  start  into  day  a  winged  bird, — what 
think  you  would  be  the  sensation  excited  by  this 
strange  piece  of  intelligence  ?  After  the  first  doubts 
of  Its  truth  were  dispelled,  what  astonishment 
would  succeed  !  Amongst  the  learned,  what  sur¬ 
mises  ! — what  investigations  !  Amongst  the  vul¬ 
gar,  what,eager  curiosity  and  amazement !  All 
would  be  interested  in  the  histoiy  of  such  an  un¬ 
heard-of  phenomenon  ;  even  the  most  torpid  would 
flock  to  the  sight  of  such  a  prodigy.” — Introd.  i. 
58. 

And  yet,  without  exciting  much  surprise, 
this  is  what  is  continually  going  on  under 
our  eyes :  with  divers  modifications  of  minor 
import,  it  is  the  course  through  which  have 
passed  the  countless  hosts  of  insects,  many 
of  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  spontaneous  generation — an  absurd 
idea,  by  no  means  exploded  in  our  own  days. 
Harvey’s  aphorism — omne  vivum  ex  ovo — is 
no  less  true  of  the  most  minute  insect  than 
of  the  gigantic  ostrich.  On  the  score  of 
variety  the  advantage  is  indeed  on  the  side 
of  the  insect :  for  while  the  chick,  when  it 
breaks  the  shell  of  its  prison,  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  bird,  and  as  such  fitted  to  inhabit 
the  same  clement  as  its  parent,  the  young 
insect  frequently  passes  the  preliminary 
stages  of  its  existence  in  a  medium  which 
would  be  fatal  to  its  perfect  progenitor.  The 
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common  gnat,  for  example,  deposits  its  eggs 
in  water,  attaching  them  side  by  side,  by 
means  of  its  long  hind  legs,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  perfect  life-boat,  which  no  rough 
treatment  can  upset  or  sink  ;  it  being  doubt¬ 
less  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  future 
progeny  that  the  eggs  should  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  not  sink  in  it. 

The  two  next  stages  of  the  gnat’s  exis¬ 
tence  are  passed  in  the  water.  Every  one 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  little  active 
wriggling  creatures,  with  large  heads,  which 
during  the  summer  months  abound  in  water, 
and  especially  rain  water,  when  freely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  These  are  the  larvae  and 
and  pupae*  of  gnats.  The  larvm  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  floating  egg,  descend  into  the 
water,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  period 
for  assuming  their  winged  aerial  condition. 
But  although  they  thus  exist  in  a  different 
element,  yet  the  respiration  of  atmospheric 
air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  exis¬ 
tence  ;  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are 
accordingly  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  apparatus  situated  near  the  tail  of  the 
larva.  The  larva  suspends  itself  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  breathing  tube,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  opened  out  into  a  stellate 
form,  and  it  thus,  while  used  as  an  organ  of 
respiration,  also  acts  as  a  buoy.  When  the 
little  creature  wishes  to  descend,  it  closes 
the  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tube  ;  and  on  re- 
ascending  they  are  again  opened. 

After  two  or  three  moultings,  the  larva  of 
the  gnat  becomes  a  pupa  ;  in  this  state  food 
seems  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  but  fresh 
air  is  indispensable  to  its  existence,  though 
still  living  in  the  water.  Unlike  that  of  the 
larva,  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  pupa 
consists  of  two  tubes  placed  behind  the 
head,  instead  of  being  situated  in  the  tail, 
which  in  the  pupa  is  fin-shaped,  and  appears 
by  its  motion  to  assist  the  animal  in  main¬ 
taining  its  position  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  next  operation — that  of  assuniing  the 
perfect  state — is  a  most  interesting  one, 
which  we  have  witnessed  with  admiration 
many  times.  It  is  well  described  in  Reau¬ 
mur’s  “  Insect  Transformations and  this 

*  “  We  have  four  stages  in  the  life  of  an  insect — 
four  states  which  it  is  n^cessnry  thoroughly  to  un¬ 
derstand;  tne  egg  (^rp|^m),  which  is  motionless  and 
apparently  lifeless ;  the  grub  {larva),  which  is  active, 
but  without  wings,  voracious,  ana  grows  rapidly ; 
the  chrysalis  {pupa),  which  is  quite  motionless,  and 
does  not  occur  in  all  insects;  the  perfect  insect 
{ima^o),  which  is  active,  has  wings,  coes  not  grow, 
and  which,  by  laying  eggs,  perpetuates  its  kind.” — 
Newman,  2. 


account  being  very  accurate,  we  give  it  en¬ 
tire. 

“  About  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  larva  of  a 
gnat  is  transformed  into  a  pupa,  it  prepares,  gene¬ 
rally  towards  noon,  for  emerging  into  the  air, 
raising  itself  up  to  the  surface  so  as  to  elevate  its 
shoulders  just  above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  has 
scarcely  got  into  this  position  for  an  instant,  when, 
by  swelling  the  part  of  its  body  above  water,  the 
skin  cracks  between  the  two  breathing  tubes,  and 
immediately  the  head  of  the  gnat  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  through  the  rent.  The  shoulders  in¬ 
stantly  follow,  enlarging  the  breach  so  as  to  render 
the  extrication  of  the  body  comparatively  easy. 
The  most  important  and  indeed  indisi)ensable  part 
of  the  mechanism,  is  the  maintaining  of  its  upright 
position,  so  as  not  to  get  wetted,  which  would 
spoil  its  wings,  and  prevent  it  from  flying.  Its 
chief  support  is  the  rugosit)  of  the  envelope  which 
it  is  throwing  off,  and  which  now  serves  it  as  a 
life-boat,  till  it  gets  its  wings  set  at  liberty,  and 
trimmed  for  flight.  The  body  of  the  insect  serves 
this  little  boat  lor  a  mast,  which  is  raised  in  a 
manner  similar  to  moveable  masts  in  lighters  con¬ 
structed  for  passing  under  a  bridge,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  gnat  raises  its  body  in  an  upright 
direction  from  the  first.  ‘  When  the  naturalist,* 
says  Reaumur,  ‘  observes  how  deep  the  prow  of 
the  tiny  boat  dips  into  the  water,  he  becomes  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  fate  of  the  little  mariner,  particularly 
if  a  breeze  ripples  the  surface,  for  the  least  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  air  will  waft  it  rapidly  along,  since  its 
body  performs  the  duty  of  a  sail  as  well  as  of  a 
mast ;  but  as  it  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  little  bark  than  the  largest  sail  does  to  a  ship, 
it  appears  in  great  danger  of  being  upset;  and  once 
laid  on  its  side  all  is  over.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
the  surface  of  the  water  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  gnats  which  had  perished  in  this  way ;  but  for 
the  most  part  all  terminates  favorably,  and  the 
danger  is  iiistanlly  over.’  When  the  gnat  has  ex¬ 
tricated  itself  all  but  the  tail,  it  first  stretches  out 
its  two  fore  legs,  and  then  the  middle  pair,  bending 
them  down  to  feel  for  the  water,  upon  which  it 
is  able  to  walk  as  upon  dry  land,  the  only  aquatic 
faculty  w’hich  it  retains  after  having  winged  its 
way  above  the  element  where  it  spent  the  first 
stages  of  its  existence.” — Lib.  Ent.  Knowl.  Ins. 
Trans.,  p.  317. 

The  dragon-flies,  or  “  horse-stingers,”  as 
they  are  erroneously  called  by  the  country 
people,  also  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water, 
where  they  are  hatched  ;  and  the  young,  like 
those  of  the  gnat,  pass  the  two  first  stages  of 
their  life  in  that  element.  The  larva  is 
furnished  with  a  very  curious  respiratory 
apparatus,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain 
an  intermittent  pumping  up  and  discharge 
of  water,  thus  serving  at  the  same  time  both 
as  an  organ  of  locomotion  and  of  respiration. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  this  larva.  The  under  lip 
of  the  mouth  in  the  larva  of  most  insects  is 
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very  small ;  but  in  that  of  the  dragon-fly  it 
is  very  large  and  of  a  most  extraordinary 
structure,  thus  well  described  by  Kirby  and 
Spence. 

“  It  is  hy  far  the  largest  organ  of  the  mouth, 
which,  when  closed,  it  entirely  conceals,  ami  it  not 
only  retains  but  actually  seizes  the  animal’s  prey, 
by  means  of  a  very  singular  pair  of  jaws  with 
which  it  is  furnished.  Conceive  your  under  lip 
(to  have  recourse,  like  Keauinur  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  to  such  a  comparison)  to  be  horny  instead  of 
fleshy,  and  to  be  elongated  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  wrap  over  your  chin,  and  to  extend 
to  its  bottom, — that  this  elongation  is  there  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  triangular  convex  plate,  attached  to 
it  by  a  joint,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  again  and  fold 
over  the  face  as  high  as  the  nose,  concealing  not 
only  the  chin  and  the  first-mentioned  elongation, 
but  the  mouth  and  part  of  the  cheeks  ;  conceive, 
moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  this  last  mentioned 
plate  are  fixed  two  other  convex  ones,  so  broad  as 
to  cover  the  whole  nose  and  temples, — that  these 
can  open  at  pleasure  transversely,  like  a  pair  of 
jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
that  their  inner  edges  where  they  meet  are  cut 
into  numerous  sharp  teeth,  or  spines,  or  armed 
with  one  or  more  long  sharp  claws ; — you  will 
then  have  as  accurate  an  idea  as  my  powers  of 
description  can  give  of  the  strange  conformation 
of  the  under  lip  in  the  larvee  of  Libellulina,  which 
conceals  the  mouth  and  face  precisely  as  I  have 
supposed  a  similar  construction  of  your  lip  w'ould 
do  yours.  You  will,  probably,  admit  that  your 
own  visage  would  present  an  appearance  not  very 
engaging  while  concealed  by  such  a  mask  ;  but  it 
would  strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators, 
were  they  to  see  you  first  open  the  two  upper  jaw- 
plates,  which  would  project  from  each  temple  like 
the  blinders  of  a  horse ;  and  next,  having  by  means 
of  the  joint  at  the  chin,  let  down  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  uncovered  your  face,  employ  them  in 
seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself,  and  convey¬ 
ing  it  to  your  mouth.  Yet  this  proceduie  is  that 
adopted  by  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly  provided 
with  this  strange  organ.  While  it  is  at  rest,  it 
applies  close  to  and  covers  the  face.  When  the 
insects  would  make  use  of  it,  they  unfold  it  like 
an  arm,  catch  the  prey  at  which  they  aim  by 
means  of  the  mandibuli-form  plates,  and  then 
partly  refold  it  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth 
in  a  convenient  position  for  the  operation  of  the 
two  pair  of  jaws  with  which  they  are  provided. 
R^umur  once  found  one  of  them  thus  holding  and 
devouring  a  large  tadpole  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that 
Swammerdam  was  greatly  deceived  in  imagining 
earth  to  be  the  food  of  animals  so  tremendously 
armed  and  fitted  for  carnivorous  purposes.  In  the 
larvae  of  Libellula,  Fabr.^  it  is  so  exactly  resem¬ 
bling  a  mask,  that  if  entomologists  ever  went  to 
masquerades,  they  could  not  more  efiectually  re¬ 
lieve  the  insipidity  of  such  amusements,  and  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  demoiselles^  than  by  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  supper  table  with  a  mask  of  this 
constrution,  and  serving  themselves  by  its  assist¬ 
ance.” — Introd.  iii.  126. 


These  voracious  larvae  do  not,  however, 
trust  solely  to  this  curious  apparatus  when 
seeking  for  prey,  for  they  stealthily  close 
upon  it  as  a  cat  will  do  upon  a  bird  or  upon 
a  mouse,  and  then  suddenly  unmasking  seise 
it  by  surprise  :  insects,  tadpoles,  and  even 
small  fishes  are  thus  captured. 

Like  the  pupa  of  the  gnat,  that  of  the 
dragon-fly  is  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
the  air  in  order  to  assume  its  perfect  winged 
condition,  but  its  avoidance  of  water  is  much 
more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  gnat ; 
for  not  content  with  merely  ascending  to  the 
surface,  there  to  get  rid  of  its  now  useless 
integument,  the  dragon-fly  leaves  the  water 
entirely,  generally  by  crawling  up  the  stems 
of  aquatic  plants,  upon  which  it  fixes  itself 
by  means  of  its  claws,  and  thus  remains  mo¬ 
tionless  for  a  time,  as  if  to  gain  strength  for 
the  coming  struggle.  After  a  while,  the 
envelope  may  be  seen  to  burst  open  between 
the  shoulders ;  through  the  aperture  pro¬ 
trudes  the  head  of  the  perfect  fly,  and  this 
is  quickly  followed  by  its  legs,  the  cases  of 
which  remain  attached  as  before  to  the  plant. 
Another  period  of  rest  now  intervenes,  the 
head  and  upper  portion  of  the  body  being 
bent  backwards,  and  gradually  becoming  dry 
and  firm.  The  fly  then  firmly  grasping  the 
upper  portion  of  its  cast  skin  with  its  feet, 
gradually  draws  out  the  remainder  of  its 
body,  and  again  rests  immovably.  During 
this  state  of  inaction  the  wings  expand,  all 
the  crumples,  plaits,  and  folds  incidental  to 
the  confined  space  previously  occupied  gra¬ 
dually  ‘disappear,  and  the  whole  wing  be¬ 
comes  a  beautiful  smooth  gauzy  membrane, 
traversed  by  nerves,  and  nearly  the  length 
of  the  body,  which  has  at  the  same  time 
been  gradually  enlarging  and  lengthening, 
and  the  limbs  acquiring  their  just  size  and 
proportions.  Moreover,  while  the  wings  are 
thus  drying  and  expanding,  the  insect  is 
instinctively  careful  to  prevent  their  coming 
in  contact,  while  wet,  with  any  part  of  the 
body,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for  use, 
by  arching  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  the 
convexity  is  downwards.  The  whole  of  this 
curious  process  we  have  watched  with  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  once  had  the  pleasure  of  ex¬ 
plaining  it  to  a  little  intelligent  country  boy, 
who  happened,  to  pass  the  piece  of  water 
where  it  was  going  on,  and  put  the  question, 
“  What  be  them  ’ere  things  a-doin 

In  a  former  number  of  this  “  Review”  we 
quoted  from  the  “  Zoologist”  an  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  the  final  transforma¬ 
tion  of  a  small  species  of  Ephemera,  or  day- 
fly,  illustrative  of  what  Mr.  Newman  well 
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calls  “  the  strange  fact  of  an  insect’s  flying 
before  it  reaches  the  imago  ;  that  is,  flying 
in  its  penultimate  state.”  The  eggs  of  these 
flies  are  laid  in  the  water,  like  those  of  the 
dragon-flies,  which  belong  to  the  same  class 
(Neuroptera),  and  the  gnats.  The  larvse 
live  in  the  water  two  and  even  three  years  ; 
when  the  imago  is  about  to  cast  off  its  pupa- 
skin,  it  leaves  the  water,  and  proceeds  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  quotation 
above  referred  to.  The  duration  of  the  per¬ 
fect  insect’s  life  is  at  most  a  few  hours. 

The  Phryganeae,  or  caddis-flies,  also  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  the  water.  The  larvae 
construct  for  themselves  little  habitations  of 
small  shells  (which  sometimes  contain  their 
living  tenants),  grains  of  sand,  small  stones, 
bits  of  stick,  and  other  similar  substances, 
made  to  adhere  by  the  prototype  of  marine 
glue.  These  larvae  cannot  swim,  but  being 
furnished  with  six  legs,  they  walk  with  fa¬ 
cility  at  the  bottom  of  the  water :  and  be¬ 
ing  themselves  heavier  than  water,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  their  habitations  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  so  nearly  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  water,  that  the  animals  may  move 
about  without  being  floated  to  the  surface 
on  the  one  hand,  or  compelled  to  remain  at 
the  bottom  on  the  other.  Tlie  larvrc,  thcre- 
fore,evince  their  instinct-prompt  edknowledgc 
of  hydrostatics,  by  attaching  to  their  cells  a 
piece  of  straw,  or  some  other  light  substance,  | 
if  too  heavy ;  or  too  light,  a  shell  or  a  piece 
(»f  gravel.  They  never  (juit  their  habita¬ 
tions  until  about  to  assume  the  perfect  form  ; 
when  about  to  become  pupae,  the  larvae 
withdraw  within  their  cases,  after  fixing 
them  to  some  solid  substance,  and  close 
each  extremity  with  a  grating  wliich  readily 
permits  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
case,  this  being  necessary  for  respiration. 
The  pupa  makes  its  way  out  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hooked  jaws,  and  swims  about  until 
it  leaves  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
going  its  final  ecdysis ;  some  of  them  climb 
up  aquatic  plants,  like  the  pupm  of  dragon¬ 
flies  ;  others  simply  float  up  to  the  surface, 
as  the  pupae  of  the  gnats  do. 

It  is  very  diflicult,  without  actually  wit¬ 
nessing  the  successive  stages  of  the  lives  of 
such  insects,  to  realize  the  curious  fact,  that 
the  little  merry  dancing  gnats,  whose  aerial 
gambols  all  have  observed ;  and  the  quick- 
darting  dragon-flies,  with  their  iridescent 
glistening  wings ;  and  the  gay  Ephemerae, 
whose  aerial  life  is  to  terminate  in  a  few 
hours  from  the  period  of  their  assuming  it ; 
were  once  the  inhabitants  of  an  element 
which  would  be  fatal  to  them  in  their  now 
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perfect  form.  Yet  are  there  many  insects 
whose  lives  are  passed  under  similarly  oppo¬ 
site  conditions  ;  and  still  more  numerous  are 
those  whose  progress  from  birth  to  muturity 
is  characterized  bv  chanjres  of  structure 
equally  curious,  which,  however,  are  not  so 
strikingly  marked  in  consequence  of  their 
occurring  in  situations  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  less  opposed  than  those  we  have 
been  considering. 

Every  resident  in  the  country  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  common  cockchafer,  or 
May-bug,  but  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that 
the  form  in  which  they  are  most  familiar 
with  it — that  of  a  large  beetle — is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  one  of  four  several  stages  of  insect 
life.  Four  years  before  the  May-bug  makes 
its  presence  unpleasantly  known  to  us  by 
dashing  in  our  faces  during  our  rural  walks 
on  the  delicious  evenings  we  sometimes  have 
in  May,  it  was  carefully  deposited  in  some 
field  or  meadow,  in  the  form  of  an  egg,in  com¬ 
pany  with  perhaps  hundreds  of  similar  eggs, 
by  a  May-bug  like  itself.  The  parent,  hav¬ 
ing  performed  this  duty,  would  soon  cease  to 
exist ;  and  towards  autumn  the  e^gs  would 
give  birth  to  numerous  minute  whitish  grubs. 
Between  this  period  of  hatching  and  the 
third  autumn,  the  grubs  increase  greatly  in 
I  size,  and  cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times, 
each  time  burrowing  deeper  than  their  usual 
feeding  level,  as  they  likewise  do  in  the 
winter,  when  they  become  torpid.  In  the 
third  autumn  after  they  are  hatched  the 
grubs  prepare  for  assuming  the  pupa  state,  by 
burrowing  to  the  depth  of  about  a  yard ; 
and  in  a  little  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
burrows  they  remain  inactive  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January  or  February,  when  the  per¬ 
fect  beetles  emerge  from  the  last  covering 
they  are  to  cast  off ;  but  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  they  remain  quite  as  soft  as  when  in 
their  first  stage  of  existence,  and  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  quit  their  subterranean  asylum  until 
May,  wdien  they  may  be  seen  crawling  out  of 
the  ground  in  great  numbers,  and  soon  taking 
flight,  in  the  perfect  state  these  insects  live 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  but  the  voracious 
grubs  devour  the  roots  of  grasses,  sometimes 
destroying  whole  acres  of  the  finest  pasture, 
and,  as  Kirby  and  Spence  well  observe,  they 
“undermine  the  richest  meadows,  and  so 
loosen  the  turf,  that  it  will  roll  up  as  if  cut 
with  a  turfing  spade.”  Records  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  of  the  extensive  rav¬ 
ages  of  these  grubs,  which  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  grass,  but  also  cat  the  roots  of 
corn.  The  rooks  are  their  most  determined 
enemies  ;  for  they  not  only  follow  the  plough 
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for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  grubs  of! 
the  cockchafer,  which,  among  others,  are  | 
sometimes  turned  up  in  the  furrows  in  great , 
numbers,  but  they  instinctively,  as  it  were,  j 
pitch  upon  those  meadows  and  portions  of ! 
meadows  where  the  grubs  are  pursuing  their 
subterranean  work  of  destruction,  root  up  ' 
the  grasses  with  their  strong  beaks,  and  feast  I 
luxuriously  upon  the  rich  repast  thus  laid 
bare ;  as  if  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
cause  of  the  charge  undeservedly  brought 
against  them,  of  doing  an  injury  to  the  farmer 
by  uprooting  his  grass,  when,  in  reality,  they 
are  conferring  upon  him  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits,  by  destroying  an  insidious  enemy. 

The  very  extensive  class  Coleoptera,  or 
the  beetle  tribe,  to  which  the  cockchafer 
belongs,  furnishes  many  other  examples  of 
insects  exceedingly  injurious  to  agriculture, 
both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states.  Such 
are  the  different  kinds  of  weevil  which  at¬ 
tack  grain,  both  while  growing  and  when 
stored  away  in  the  granary  ;  the  turnip-fly ; 
the  wire-worm,  which  is  the  grub  of  one  of 
the  little  slender  beetles  allied  to  the  exotic 
fire-flies ;  and  many  others,  an  attentive 
study  of  whose  habits  in  their  various  stages 
would  probably  suggest  remedies  for  the  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  by  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  class  furnishes  examples  of 
insects  conferring  benefits  upon  man,  either 
by  preying  upon  other  insects  whose  ravages 
interfere  with  his  comforts  or  with  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  his  necessities,  or  by  removing 
decaying  substances  which  would  otherwise 
become  offensive  to  the  senses.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  description  are  the  larvae  of  the  lady¬ 
birds,  which  do  good  service  by  destroying 
the  Aphides  infesting  the  hop  ;  of  the  latter, 
in  a  small  way,  is  the  sexton,  or  burying 
beetle,  which  actually  consigns  to  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth  the  body  of  any  small  ani¬ 
mal  it  may  meet  with  ;  not,  however,  with  a 
\'iew  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  “  lord 
of  creation,”  but  in  order  that  its  own  pro¬ 
geny  may  be  provided  with  a  fitting  nidus, 
and  that  they  may  find  a  sufficient  store  of 
provision  on  emerging  from  the  egg.  An 
exceedingly  pleasing  description  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  beetle  and  his  mate,  from 
the  pen  of  an  observer  who,  we  regret,  now 
writes  no  more,  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
the  “  Entomological  Magazine,”  with  the 
signature  of  Rusticus,  of  Godaiming,”  and 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  History  of  Insects,”  from 
which  we  here  extract  it. 

**  The  sexton -beetle  is  about  an  inch  in  length ; 


it  is  of  a  black  color,  and  so  fcntid,  that  the  hands 
smell  for  hours  after  handling  it ;  and  if  it  crawl 
on  woollen  clothes  which  are  not  washed,  the 
smell  continues  for  several  days.  The  sexton- 
beetle  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  putrefying  dead 
animals,  which,  when  practicable,  it  buries  in  tbe 
ground.  In  Russia,  where  the  poor  people  are 
buried  but  a  few’  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  sexton-beetles  avail  themselves  of  the 
bodies  for  this  purpose,  and  the  graves  are  pierced 
with  their  holes  in  every  direction ;  at  evening, 
hundreds  of  these  beetles  may  be  seen  in  the 
church-yards,  either  buzzing  over  recent  graves, 
or  emerging  from  them.  The  sexton-beetle,  in 
this  country,  seldom  finds  so  convenient  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  him,  and  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  much  more  trouble ;  he  sometimes  avails 
himself  ol  dead  dogs  and  horses,  but  these  are  too 
great  rarities  to  be  his  constant  resort ;  the  usual 
objects  of  his  search  are  dead  mice,  rats,  birds, 
frogs,  and  moles ;  of  these,  a  bird  is  most  com¬ 
monly  obtained.  In  the  neighborhood  of  towns, 
every  kind  of  garbage  that  is  thrown  out  attracts 
these  beetles  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  smell ;  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  them  settling  in  our  streets, 
enticed  by  the  grateful  odor  of  such  substances. 
The  sexton -beetles  hunt  in  couples,  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  ;  and  w’here  six  or  eight  are  found  in  a  large 
animal,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  males  and  fe¬ 
males  in  equal  numbers;  they  hunt  by  scent  only, 
the  chase  l^ing  mostly  performed  when  no  other 
sense  w'ould  be  very  available,  viz.,  in  the  night. 
When  they  have  found  a  bird,  great  comfort  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  male,  who  wheels  round  and  round 
above  it,  like  a  vulture  over  the  putrefying  carcass 
of  some  giant  of  the  forest.  The  female  settles  on 
it  at  once,  w’ithout  this  testimonial  of  satisfaction. 
The  male  at  last  settles  also,  and  a  savory  and 
ample  meal  is  made  before  the  great  w’ork  is  be¬ 
gun.  After  the  beetles  have  appeased  the  calls  of 
hunger,’the  bird  is  abandoned  lor  a  while ;  they 
both  leave  it  to  explore  the  earth  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  place  suit¬ 
able  for  interment;  if  on  a  ploughed  field  there  is 
no  difficulty ;  but  if  on  grass,  or  among  stones, 
much  labor  is  required  to  draw  it  to  a  more  suit¬ 
able  place.  The  operation  of  burying  is  performed 
almost  entirely  by  the  male  beetle,  the  female 
mostly  hiding  herself  in  the  body  of  the  bird  about 
to  be  buried,  or  sitting  quietly  upon  it,  and  allow¬ 
ing  herself  to  be  buried  with  it:  the  male  begins 
by  digging  a  furrow  all  round  the  bird,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  half  an  inch,  turning  the  earth  out¬ 
side  ;  his  head  is  the  only  tool  used  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  held  sloping  outwards,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  powerful.  After  the  first  furrow  is  com¬ 
pleted  another  is  made  within  it,  and  the  earth  is 
thrown  into  the  first  furrow  ;  then  a  third  furrow 
is  made,  and  this  is  completely  under  the  bird,  so 
that  the  beetle,  whilst  working  at  it,  is  out  of  sight : 
now,  the  operation  can  only  be  traced  by  the  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  earth,  which  soon  forms  a  little  rampart 
round  the  bird  ;  as  the  earth  is  moved  from  beneath, 
and  the  surrounding  rampart  increases  in  height, 
the  bird  sinks.  After  incessant  labor  for  about 
three  hours,  the  beetle  emerges,  crawls  upon  tbe 
bird,  and  takes  a  survey  of  bis  work.  If  tbe  fe- 
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male  is  on  the  bird,  she  is  driven  away  by  the 
male,  who  does  not  choose  to  be  intruded  upon 
during  the  important  business.  The  male  beetle 
then  remains  for  about  an  hour  perfectly  still,  and 
does  not  stir  hand  nor  foot ;  he  then  dismounts, 
dives  again  into  the  grave, and  pulls  the  bird  down 
by  the  feathers  for  half  an  hour;  its  own  weight 
appears  to  sink  it  but  very  little.  At  last,  after 
two  or  three  hours’  more  labor,  the  beetle  comes 
up,  again  gets  on  the  bird,  and  again  takes  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and  then  drops  down  as  though  dead,  or  fal¬ 
len  suddenly  fast  asleep.  When  sufficiently  rested 
he  rouses  himself,  treads  the  bird  firmly  into  its 
grave,  pulls  it  by  the  feathers  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  having  settled  it  to  his  mind,  begins  to 
shovel  in  the  earth ;  this  is  done  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  means  of  his  broad  head.  He  goes  behind 
the  rampart  of  earth,  and  pushes  it  into  the  grave 
with  amazing  strength  and  dexterity  :  the  head  be¬ 
ing  bent  directly  downwards  at  first,  and  then  the 
nose  elevated  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  which  sends  the 
earth  forwards.  After  the  grave  is  thus  filled  up, 
the  earth  is  trodden  in,  and  undergoes  another 
keen  scrutiny  alt  round,  the  bird  being  completely 
hidden ;  the  beetle  then  makes  a  hole  in  the  still 
loose  earth,  and  having  buried  the  bird  and  his 
own  bride,  next  buries  himself. 

“The  female  having  laid  her  eggs  in  the  carcass 
of  the  bird,  in  number  proportioned  to  its  size,  and 
the  pair  having  eaten  as  much  of  the  savory 
viand  as  they  please,  they  make  their  way  out,  and 
fly  away.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  two  days,  and 
produce  fat  scaly  grubs,  which  run  about  with 
great  activity  ;  these  grubs  grow  excessively  fast, 
and  very  soon  consume  all  that  their  parents  had 
left.  As  soon  as  they  are  full  grown  they  cease 
eating,  and  burrowing  further  in  the  earth  become 
pup$.  The  length  of  time  they  remain  in  this 
state  appears  uncertain  ;  but  when  arrived  at  the 
perfect  state,  they  make  round  holes  in  the  ground, 
Irom  which  they  come  forth.” — Newman,  p.  53. 

Of  the  unwearying  industry  shown  by 
these  beetles,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by 
the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  M. 
Gleditsch,  as  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence, 
from  an  interesting  article  in  the  “Acts  of 
the  Berlin  Society  ”  for  1752.  AI.  Gleditsch 
found  that  “  in  fifty  days  four  beetles  had 
interred  in  the  very  small  space  of  earth  al¬ 
lotted  to  them,  twelve  carcasses  :  viz.,  four 
frogs,  three  small  birds,  two  fishes,  one  mole, 
and  two  grasshoppers,  besides  the  entrails 
of  a  fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the  lungs  of  an 
ox.  In  another  experiment  a  single  beetle 
buried  a  mole  forty  times  its  own  bulk  and 
weight  in  two  days.”  To  this  account  the 
authors  add  the  following  pertinent  remarks: 

“  It  is  plain  that  all  this  labor  is  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  placing  in  security  the  future  young  of 
these  industrious  insects  along  with  a  necessary 
provision  of  food.  One  mole  would  have  sufl&ced 
a  long  time  for  the  repast  of  the  beetles  themselves, 
and  they  could  have  more  conveniently  fed  upon 


it  above  ground  than  below.  But  if  they  had  left 
thus  exposed  the  carcass  in  w’hich  their  eggs  were 
deposited,  both  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  destroyed  at  a  mouthful  by 
the  first  fox  or  kite  that  chanced  to  espy  them.” — 
Introd.  i.  354. 

Much  as  we  may  deplore  the  devastations 
of  the  timber-boring  insects,  among  which 
the  beetle  tribe  figures  most  conspicuously, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  pursuing  their 
destructive  operations  they  are  but  perform¬ 
ing  their  share  of  the  general  economy  of 
nature,  which  provides  for  the  removal  of 
all  organic  substances,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  as  soon  as  the  vital  principle  hati 
ceased  to  actuate  them.  That  all  such  sub¬ 
stances  shall  return  to  the  dust  whence  they 
sprang  is  a  decree  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal ;  and  the  insect  tribes  do  but  hasten 
its  fulfilment,  while  engaged  in  destroying 
our  books,  our  furniture,  the  wooden  frame¬ 
work  of  our  houses,  or  the  lofty  tenants  of 
our  forests.  The  ease  with  which  wood, 
w^hen  much  “  worm-eaten,”  is  crumbled, 
even  between  the  fingers,  is  well  known ; 
but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  understood 
that  the  “  worms”  which  produce  this  effect 
upon  articles  of  furniture  formed  of  wood, 
are  no  other  than  the  soft-bodied  grubs  of 
various  coleopterous  insects,  which  are  thus 
carrying  out  on  a  small  scale  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  that  quickly  reduce  to  a 
similar  condition  the  giants  of  tropical  for¬ 
ests.  Our  domestic  pests  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  chiefly  small  beetles,  which  pass 
the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  the  wood, 
and  by  means  of  their  powerful  jaws  mine 
through  it  in  all  directions,  only  emerging 
when  they  assume  the  perfect  state.  One 
of  these  is  the  “  death-watch,”  which  even 
yet  is  an  object  of  superstitious  dread  to 
the  inhabitants  of  many  an  old  house,  of 
the  wood- work  of  which  it  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion.  The  ticking  noise,  so  alarming  to 
weak  minds,  and  which  is  often  considered 
an  infallible  presage  of  impending  death  to 
some  member  of  the  family,  is  merely  the 
call  note  of  the  perfect  beetle  of  several 
species  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  Ano- 
bium,  and,  as  we  have  often  observed, 
principally  by  the  largest  species,  A.  tesse- 
latum.  The  manner  of  producing  this 
noise,  which  greatly  resembles  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  i.s  thus  very  accurately  described 
by  Kirby  and  Spence. 

“  Raising  iiself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body 
somewhat  inclined,  it  beats  its  head  with  grea 
force  and  agility  upon  the  plane  of  position  ;  and 
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its  strokes  are  so  powerful,  as  to  make  a  consider¬ 
able  impression  if  they  fall  upon  a!iy  substance 
softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinct 
strokes  in  succession,  is  from  seven  to  nine  or 
eleven.  They  follow  each  other  quickly,  and  are 
repeated  at  uncertain  intervals.  In  old  houses, 
where  these  insects  abound,  they  may  be  beard  in 
warm  weather  during  the  day.  The  noise  exact¬ 
ly  resembles  that  produced  by  tapping  moderately 
with  the  nail  upon  the  table  ;  and  when  familiar¬ 
ized,  the  insects  will  answer  very  readily  the  tap 
of  the  nail.” — Introd.  ii.  383. 

They  also  answer  the  ticking  of  a  watch, 
if  laid  upon  wood  inhabited  by  them.  By 
way  of  relieving  this  dry  discussion,  we 
may  quote  Dean  Swift’s  description  of  the 
death-watch,  with  his  infallible  method  of 
breaking  the  spell.  He  calls  it — 

“  A  wood-worm, 

That  lies  in  old  wood  like  a  hare  in  her  form : 

With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch, 
And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death- 
watch  : 

Because,  like  a  watch,  it  always  cries  ‘  click 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  W’ho  are  sick  ! 
For,  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost, 

If  the  maggot  cries  ‘click,’  when  it  scratches  the 
post; 

But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected, 

Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected : 

The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recov'cr.” 

After  enumerating  many  important  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  man  by  insects  in  the  re¬ 
moving  of  decaying  organic  matters,  Kirby 
and  Spence  conclude  their  long  list  of  insect 
injuries  and  benefits  with  the  following 
paragraph : — 

“  Benefits  equally  great  are  rendered  by  the 
wood-destroying  insects.  We,  indeed,  in  this 
country,  who  find  use  for  ten  times  more  timber 
than  we  produce,  could  dispense  with  their  ser¬ 
vices;  but  to  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value, 
as  affecting  the  great  system  of  nature,  we  should 
transport  ourselves  to  tropical  climes,  or  to  those 
under  the  temperate  zones,  where  millions  of  acres 
are  covered  by  one  interminable  forest.  How  is  it 
that  these  untrodden  regions,  where  thousands  of 
their  giant  inhabitants  fall  victims  to  the  slow 
ravages  of  time,  or  the  more  sudden  operations  of 
lightning  and  hurricanes,  should  yet  exhibit  none 
of  those  scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation  that  might 
have  been  expected,  but  are  always  found  with 
the  verdant  characters  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  It 
is  to  the  insect  world  that  this  great  charge  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  habitations  of  the  Dryads  in  perpetual 
freshness  has  been  committed.  A  century  almost 
would  elapse  before  the  removal  from  the  face  of 
nature  of  the  mighty  ruins  of  one  of  the  hard- 
wooded  tropical  trees,  by  the  mere  influence  of  the 
elements.  But  how  speedy  its  decomposition, 
when  their  operations  are  assisted  by  insects !  As 
soon  as  a  tree  is  fallen,  one  tribe  attack  its  bark. 


which  is  often  the  most  indestructible  part  of  it  ; 
and  thousands  of  orifices  into  the  solid  trunk  are 
bored  by  others.  The  rain  thus  insinuates  itself 
into  every  part,  and  the  action  of  heat  promotes 
the  decomposition.  Various  fungi  now  take  pos¬ 
session  and  assist  in  the  process,  which  is  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  other  insects, 
that  feed  only  upon  wood  in  an  incipient  state  of 
decay.  And  thus,  in  a  few  months,  a  mighty 
mass,  which  seemed  inferior  in  hardness  only  to 
iron,  is  mouldered  into  dust,  and  its  place  occupied 
by  younger  trees  full  of  life  and  vigor.” — Introd. 
i.  260. 

That  the  ofl&ce  of  clearing  the  ground 
encumbered  by  the  fallen  monarchs  of  the 
forest  is  eflfectually  aided  by  insects,  is  well 
attested  by  travellers  in  those  regions  where 
vegetation  assumes  its  most  luxuriant  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  in  this  work  the  larvae  of  tht' 
beetle  tribe  do  good  service,  in  which  they 
are  assisted  by  those  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  tribe  next  to  be  considered. 

The  Lepidoptera,  or  the  butterfly  and 
moth  tribe,  offers,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
most  attractive  insects,  whether  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  or  the  non-scientific  entomologist.  The 
butterfly,  with  its  gorgeous  hues,  its  devious 
flight,  and  the  comparative  obscurity  of  it.s 
previous  life,  has  furnished  to  poets  of  all 
ages  some  of  their  most  glowing  simile>’. 
and  to  philosophers,  from  a  very  early  date, 
a  number  of  striking  and  beautiful  anal¬ 
ogies  with  the  repose  of  the  tomb  and  the 
probability  of  a  more  glorious  hereafter. 
These  insects  arc  also  associated  with  the 
most  agreeable  images  of  the  happiest  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  early  days,  when,  like  the  youth¬ 
ful  Marcius,  as  portrayed  by  Shakspeare, 
we  pursued  the  “  rainbow  butterflies,”  re¬ 
gardless  of  wet,  dirt,  and  tumbles,  and 
equally  careless  as  to  whether  the  object  of 
our  pursuit  were  “cabbage,”  “peacock,” 
or  “  tortoiseshell.”  Peter  Pindar’s  clever 
but  sarcastic  description  of  tho  exploits  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  mad  career  after 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  is  by  no  means  a 
very  exaggerated  picture  of  the  doings  of 
many  an  enthusiastic  collector,  with  a 
glitt3ring  prize  in  view ;  and  we  question 
whether  the  coldest  among  them  would  he¬ 
sitate  to  follow  the  example  of  the  worthy 
knight,  with  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  Purple  Emperor. 

Most  persons,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
kept  silkworms,  and  are  consequently  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  changes  they  un¬ 
dergo  in  their  progress  from  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  winged  condition.  To  those  who 
have  not  had  this  opportunity  of  practically 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the 
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butterfly  tribe,  the  following  passages  from 
Kirby  and  Speuce  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
supply  the  information. 

“  Thai  butterfly  which  amuses  you  with  its 
aerial  excursions,  one  while  extracting;  nectar  from 
the  lube  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  then,  the  very 
imag;e  of  ii:kleness,  flying  to  a  rose,  as  if  to  con¬ 
trast  the  hu^^  ot  its  winjjs  with  that  of  the  flower 
on  which  it  leposes — did  not  come  into  the  world 
as  you  now  behold  it.  At  its  first  exclusion  from 
the  eus:,  ami  for  some  months  of  its  existence  af- 
terwanls,  it  was  a  worm- like  caterpillar,  crawling 
upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily  devouring  leaves 
with  two  jaws,  and  seeing  by  means  of  twelve 
eyes  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  You  now  view  it 
furnished  with  wings  canable  of  rapid  and  extensive 
flights:  of  its  sixteen  feet  ten  have  disappeared, 
and  the  remaining  six  are  in  most  respects  wholly 
unlike  those  to  which  they  have  succeeded ;  its 
jaws  have  vanished,  and  are  replaced  by  a  curled- 
up  proboscis,  suited  only  for  sipping  liquid  sweets ; 
the  form  of  its  head  is  entirely  changed,  two  long 
horns  project  from  its  upper  surface  ;  and,  instead 
of  twelve  invisible  eyes,  you  behold  two,  very 
large,  and  com{K)sed  of  at  least  20,000  convex 
lenses,  each  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  and  effective 
eye. 

“  Were  you  to  push  your  examination  further, 
and  by  dissection  to  compare  the  internal  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  caterpillar  with  that  of  the  butterfly, 
you  would  witness  changes  even  more  extraordi¬ 
nary.  In  the  former  you  would  find  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  muscles,  which  in  the  latter  are  replaced 
by  others  of  a  form  and  structure  entirely  different. 
Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  capacious  stomach.  In  the  butterfly 
this  has  become  converted  into  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  thread-like  viscus;  and  the  abdomen  is 
now  filled  by  two  large  packets  of  eggs,  or  other 
organs  not  visible  in  the  first  state.  In  the  former, 
two  spirally  convoluted  tubes  were  filled  with  a 
silky  gum  ;  in  the  latter,  both  tubes  and  silk  have 
almost  totally  vanished :  and  changes  equally 
great  have  taken  place  in  the  economy  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs. 

“  What  a  surprising  transformation  !  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  change  from  one  form  to  the  other 
w’as  not  direct.  An  intermediate  state  not  less  sin¬ 
gular  intervened.  After  casting  its  skin  even  to 
its  very  jaws  several  limes,  and  attaining  its  full 
growth,  the  caterpillar  attached  itself  to  a  leaf  by 
a  silken  girth.  Its  body  greatly  contracted ;  its 
skin  once  more  split  asunder,  and  disclosed  an  ovi¬ 
form  mass,  without  exterior  mouth,  eyes  or  limbs, 
and  Exhibiting  no  other  symptom  of  life  than  a 
slight  motion  when  touched.  In  this  state  of 
death-like  stupor,  and  without  tasting  food,  the  in¬ 
sect  existed  for  several  months,  until  at  length  the 
tomb  burst,  and  out  of  a  case  not  more  than  an 
inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
proceeded  the  butterfly  before  you,  which  covers  a 
surface  of  nearly  four  inches  square.” — Introd.  i. 
60. 

Witnessing,  as  they  doubtless  did,  these  | 


extraordinary  changes  without  being  able  to 
account  for  them  physiologically,  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  Kirby  has  suggested,  that  “some 
of  the  wonderful  tales  of  the  ancients  were 
grafted  on  the  changes  which  they  observed 
to  take  place  in  insects.”  The  story  of  the 
phoenix,  for  example,  in  many  of  its  particu¬ 
lars,  closely  resembles  various  occurrences 
in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.  At  first  a 
worm,  emerging  from  the  ashes  of  its  pa¬ 
rent’s  funeral  pile,  and  eventually  a  glorious 
winged  creature,  providing  in  the  means  of 
its  own  destruction,  the  nidus  of  its  future 
and  unseen  progeny  ;  the  fabled  phoenix 
might  assuredly  have  acquired  its  type  from 
the  actual  butterfly,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  imagination.  Then  again  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls,  would,  to  the  minds  of  the 
early  observers,  be  shadowed  forth  in  the 
apparent  revivification  of  the  seemingly  dead 
chrysalis.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
more  glorious  than  that  of  transmigration, 
also  derived  support  and  countenance  from 
the  same  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  insect 
life.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Newman — 

“  What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  fact 
that  an  unsightly  worm  should  pass  through  a 
shrouded  and  death-like  sleep,  and  should  wake  at 
last  a  glorious  butterfly,  to  bask  in  sunshine,  float 
on  the  impalpable  atmosphere,  and  quaff  the  lus¬ 
cious  nectar  of  beauteous  flowers.  Well  might 
such  a  miracle  be  made  a  poet’s  theme!  Well 
might  those  philosophers,  on  whose  mind  there 
dawned,  albeit  dimly,  the  great  truth  of  an  after 
life, — well  might  they  imagine  their  toilsome  ex¬ 
istence  typified  in  the  caterpillar,  their  descent  to 
the  quiet  grave  in  the  tomb- like  repose  of  the 
chrysalis,  and  the  hereafter  they  sighed  for  in  the 
spirit-like  resurrection  of  the  happy  butterfly  ;  and 
seizing  with  avidity  the  idea,  well  might  they 
designate  these  aerial  creatures  by  the  name  of 
‘  souls.’  ”• — Newman,  p.  73. 

Observation  and  research  have  shown  the 
true  nature  of  insect  metamorphosis ;  which 
although  no  longer  possessing  a  claim  to  the 
supernatural,  has  by  no  means  lost  its  le¬ 
gitimate  character  of  the  wonderful.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  crawling  caterpillar  being  mtta- 
morphosed  into  the  chrysalis,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  or  the  quiescent  chrysalis 
into  the  active  butterfly,  “  it  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  wings,  legs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  butterfly  pre-exist  in 
the  chrysalis,  and  even  in  the  caterpillar ; 
these  facts  have  been  ascertained  by  immer¬ 
sing  the  chrysalis  and  caterpillar  in  hot 

signifying  both  and  biUterJly. 
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water,  and  dissecting  them  when  a  greater 
degree  of  solidity  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
various  parts.”  This  is  still  more  minutely 
explained  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs : 

“  A  caterpillar,  is  not,  in  fact,  a  simple,  but  a 
compound  animal,  containing  within  it  the  germ  of 
the  luture  butterfly,  enclosed  in  what  w’ill  be  the 
case  of  the  pupa,  which  is  itself  included  in  the 
three  or  more  skins,  one  over  the  other,  that  will 
successively  cover  the  larva.  As  this  increases  in 
size,  these  parts  expand,  present  themselves,  and 
are  in  turn  thrown  off,  until  at  length  the  perfect 
insect,  which  had  been  concealed  in  this  succes¬ 
sion  of  masks,  is  displayed  in  its  genuine  form. 
That  this  is  the  proper  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Swam¬ 
merdam,  Malpighi,  and  other  anatomists.  The 
first-mentioned  illustrious  naturalist  discovered,  by 
accurate  dissections,  not  only  the  skins  of  the 
larva  and  of  the  pupa  incased  in  each  other,  but 
within  them  the  very  butterfly  itself,  w’ith  its  or¬ 
gans  indeed  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  but  still  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  parts.  Of  this  fact  you  may  con¬ 
vince  yourself  without  Swammerdam’s  skill,  by 
plunging  into  vinegar  or  spirits  of  wine  a  cater¬ 
pillar  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  and  letting 
it  remain  there  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  consistency  to  its  parts  ;  or  by  boiling  it  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  A  very  rough  dissec¬ 
tion  will  then  enable  you  to  detect  the  future  but- 1 
Urfly;  and  you  will  find  that  the  wings, rolled  up 
in  a  sort  of  a  cord,  are  lodged  between  the  first 
and  second  segment  of  the  caterpillar;  that  the 
antenns  and  tiunk  are  coiled  up  in  front  of  the 
head ;  and  that  the  legs,  however  different  their 
form,  are  actually  sheathed  in  its  legs.  Malpighi 
discovered  the  eggs  of  the  future  moth  in  the  chry¬ 
salis  of  the  silkworm  only  a  few  days  old ;  and 
Reaumer  those  of  another  moth  {Hypogymna 
dispar)  even  in  the  caterpillar,  and  that  seven  or 
eight  days  before  its  change  into  the  pupa.  A 
caterpillar,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  locomotive 
egg,  having  for  its  embryo  the  included  butterfly, 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  assimilates  to  itself 
the  animal  substances  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; 
has  its  organs  gradually  developed  ;  and  at  length 
breaks  through  the  shell  which  encloses  it. 

“  Thisexplanation  strips  the  subject  of  everything 
miraculous,  yet  by  no  means  reduces  it  to  a  simple  or 
uninteresting  operation.  Our  reason  is  confounded 
at  the  reflection  that  a  larva,  at  first  not  thicker  than 
a  thread,  includes  its  own  triple,  or  sometimes  octu¬ 
ple  teguments ;  the  case  of  a  chrysalis,  and  a  but¬ 
terfly,  all  curiously  folded  into  each  other ;  w'ith 
an  apparatus  of  vessels  for  breathing  and  digesting, 
of  nerves  for  sensation,  and  of  muscles  for  mov¬ 
ing;  and  that  these  various  forms  of  existence 
will  undergo  their  successive  evolutions  by  aid  of 
a  few  leaves  received  into  its  stomach.  And  still 
less  able  are  we  to  comprehend  how  this  organ 
should  at  one  lime  be  capable  of  digesting  leaves, 
a  'another  only  honey;  how  one  while  a  silky 
fluid  should  be  secreted,  at  another  none ;  or  how 
organs  at  one  period  essential  to  the  existence  of 


the  insect,  should  at  another  be  cast  off,  and  the 
whole  system  that  supported  them  vanish.” — In- 
trod.  i.  70. 

But,  beautiful  as  arc  the  members  of  this 
tribe,  and  interesting  as  are  their  curious 
changes,  a  vast  amount  of  the  injuries 
caused  by  insects  to  the  agriculturist,  the 
forester,  the  merchant,  and  even  to  domestic 
economy,  may  fairly  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  hedges  and 
frees  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage 
ill  spring  and  early  summer,  remaining  as 
bare  and  leafless  as  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
This  mischief  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  several  species  of  moths  or  but¬ 
terflies,  whieh  occasionally  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  devour 
every  green  leaf  that  falls  in  their  way. 
Caterpillars  of  other  species  also  greatly  in¬ 
jure  living  trees,  by  eating  away  the  internal 
wood ;  and  in  this  way  they  do  as  much  mis¬ 
chief  as  the  grubs  of  wood-boring  beetles 
previously  spoken  of.  In  short,  vegetable 
substances  of  all  descriptions,  living  and 
dead,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  innumera¬ 
ble  insect  foes,  which  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  members  of  the  two  classes  here 
referred  to,  since  almost  every  tribe  fur¬ 
nishes  its  contingent  to  the  great  army,  whose 
depredations  arc  doubtless  permitted  for  cer¬ 
tain  wise  purposes,  not  the  least  important 
of  whieh  is  the  removal  of  decaying  organic 
substances. 

The  care  with  which  insects  provide  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  their  progeny, 
whom  the  majority  of  them  never  see,  fur¬ 
nishes  some  of  the  most  curious  manifestations 
of  instinct.  Most  insect  parents  perish  soon 
after  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  in  suit¬ 
able  situations,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  supply 
of  food  to  be  ready  for  the  young  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  emerge  from  the  egg.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  case  with  all.  A  species 
of  bug,  inhabiting  the  birch  tree,  keeps  near 
her  eggs,  and  collects  and  takes  as  much 
care  of  the  young  when  hatched  as  a  hen 
does  of  her  chickens.  Another  insect,  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  man  personally,  though 
the  object  of  much  unfounded  dislike,  does 
the  same  thing  ;  we  allude  to  the  earwig, 
whose  proceedings  are  thus  detailed  by  Mr. 
Newman : — 

“  The  earwig  is  one  of  our  most  common  in¬ 
sects  ;  it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  and  is  very 
generally  an  object  of  unconquerable  dislike ;  the 
forceps  at  its  tail,  and  the  threatening  manner  in 
which  these  are  turned  over  its  back,  to  pinch  any 
thing  of  which  it  is  afraid,  render  it  peculiarly  dis- 
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gusting.  The  fore  wings  of  the  earwig  are 
square,  short,  leathery  pieces,  which  cover  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  body :  the  insect  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  folding  them  in  any  direction,  or  of  using 
them  as  organs  of  flight.  The  hind  wings  are 
quite  different  from  the  fore  wings :  they  are  fold¬ 
ed  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  covered  by  the 
fore  wings,  except  a  small  portion  which  protrudes 
from  beneath  them ;  and,  when  examined  in  this 
position,  appear  totally  useless  as  organs  of  flight. 
When  unfolded,  the  hind  wings  aie  remarkably 
beautiful;  they  are  of  ample  size,  {)erfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  displaying  prismatic  colours  when  moveil 
in  the  light ;  and  are  intersected  by  veins  w’hich 
radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the  margin.  The 
shape  of  t^se  wings,  when  fully  opened,  is 
nearly  that  of  the  human  ear ;  and  from  thi.s  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  name  of  this  insect  was  ear-trmg. 

“  Earwigs  subsist  principally  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  plants,  and  on  fruit;  and  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  nocturnal  insects,  retiring  by  day  into  dark 
crevices  and  comers,  where  they  are  screened  from 
observation.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  de¬ 
vour  the  petals  of  a  flower  is  remarkable ;  they 
clasp  the  edge  of  a  petal  in  their  fore  legs,  and, 
then,  stretching  out  their  head  as  far  as  possible, 
bite  out  a  mouthful,  then  another  mouthful  nearer, 
and  so  on  till  the  head  is  brought  to  the  fore  legs. 
This  mode  of  eating  is  exactly  that  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  and  moths; 
the  part  of  a  petal  or  leaf  is  eaten  out  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  form,  and  the  head  is  thrust  out  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  part  after  every  series  of  mouthfuls.  Pinks, 
carnations,  and  dahlias  very  frequently  lose  all 
their  beauty  from  the  voracity  of  these  insecis. 
When  the  time  of  breeding  has  arrived,  which  is 
generally  in  the  autumn,  the  female  retires  for 
protection  to  the  cracks  in  the  bark  of  old  trees,  or 
the  interstices  of  weather  boarding,  or  under  heavy 
stones  on  the  ground  ;  here  she  commences  laying 
her  eggs.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  twenty  to 
fifty  in  number :  when  the  female  has  finished 
laying  them,  she  does  not  forsake  them,  as  is  the 
habit  of  other  insects,  but  sits  on  them,  in  the 
manner  of  a  hen,  until  they  are  hatched. 

“  When  the  little  ones  leave  the  shell,  they  are 
instantly  very  perceptibly  larger  than  the  eggs 
which  contained  them.  They  precisely  resemble 
the  parent  in  structure  and  habit,  except  that  the} 
are  without  wings ;  they  also  differ  in  color,  being 
perfectly  white.  The  care  of  the  mother  does 
cot  cease  with  the  hatching  of  the  eggs :  the  young 
ones  run  after  her  wherever  she  moves,  and  she 
continues  to  sit  on  them  and  brood  over  them  with 
^e  greatest  affection  for  many  days.  If  the  young 
ones  are  disturbed  or  scattered,  or  if  the  parent  is 
taken  away  from  them,  she  will,on  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  collect  them  again,  and  brood  over  them  as  care¬ 
fully  as  before,  allowing  them  to  push  her  about, 
and  cautiously  moving  one  foot  after  another,  for 
fear  of  hurting  them.  How  the  young  ones  are  fed 
until  the  mother’scare  has  ceased,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  ascertained ;  for  it  is  not  until  they  are 
nearly  half  grown  that  they  are  seen  feeding  on 
vegetables  with  the  rest.” — Newman,  p.  10. 


We  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  description  of  the  habit.s  of  the  ear¬ 
wig,  having  more  than  once  seen  the  female 
brooding  over  her  young  ones,  and  pretty 
little  white  things  they  are.  We  have 
never  seen  the  common  earwig  on  the  wing, 
but  have  frequently  captured  a  smaller  in¬ 
sect,  belonging  to  a  closely  allied  genus, 
when  in  the  act  of  flying ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  earwig  itself,  from  the  ample  size 
of  its  wings, is  able  to  take  extensive  flights. 
The  beauty  of  the  wings  will  well  repay  the 
observer  for  the  little  trouble  required  to 
unfold  them.  On  the  back  of  the  insect, 
between  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs, 
will  be  seen  two  little  scaledikc  bodies, 
lying  side  by  side  ;  these  are  the  fore  wings, 
and  if  they  are  carefully  lifted  up  with  a 
pin,  the  flying  wings  may  be  seen  beneath 
them,  curiously  folded  up  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  and  these,  by  the  cautious 
use  of  the  pin,  may  be  opened  out  to  their 
full  extent.  The  forceps  at  the  end  of  the 
body  are  said  to  bo  used  by  the  earwig  in 
displaying  its  wings  preparatory  to  taking 
flight ;  and  this  supposition  is  a  very  prob¬ 
able  one.  The  prevalent  idea,  that  the 
earwig  is  in  the  habit  of  entering  people’s 
ears,  and  there  doing  all  sorts  of  naughty 
tricks,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  We 
believe  that  its  injurious  operations  are  con¬ 
fined  to  spoiling  the  florist’s  choice  flowers, 
and  partaking  of  the  gardener’s  ripest  fruits ; 
and  that  they  have  not  mended  their  man¬ 
ners  in  this  respect  for  the  last  few  hundred 
years,  we  may  infer  from  a  rather  amusing 
passage  in  old  Mouflfet’s  “  Theatre  of  In¬ 
sects.” 

“  1'he  English  women  hate  them  [the  earwigs] 
exceedingly,  because  of  the  flowers  of  clove-gilli- 
flower  llial  they  eat  and  spoil,  and  they  set  snares 
for  them  thus;  they  set  in  the  most  void  places 
ox-hoofs,  hog’s-hoofs,  or  old  cast  things  that  are 
hollow,  upon  a  staff  fastened  into  the  ground,  and 
these  are  easily  stuffed  with  straw;  and  when  by 
night  the  savages  creep  into  them  to  avoid  the 
rain,  or  hide  Ihemselves  in  the  morning,  these  old 
cast  things,  being  shook,  forth  a  great  multitude 
full,  and  are  killed  by  treading  on  them.” 

The  beautiful  wings  of  the  earwig  lead  us 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  insect  wings  in 
general.  In  nothing  is  what  Cicero  calls 
”  the  insatiable  variety  of  Nature  ”  more 
strikingly  manifested  than  in  those  beauti¬ 
ful  organs  of  locomotion ;  and  upon  their 
variations  Linnaeus  founded  his  system  of 
classification,  which  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  first  systematist  whose 
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works  have  come  down  to  our  times ;  and 
the  Linnaean  differences  are  certainly  no 
improvements  upon  a  mode  of  classifying 
insects  contrived  about  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

A  perfect  insect  is  furnished  with  four 
Avings  and  six  legs ;  in  what  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  their  normal  or  typical  state,  the 
four  wings  arc  all  of  equal  size,  and  all 
equally  capable  of  being  used  in  flying  : 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  typical 
class,  Neuroptera, comprising,  among  others, 
the  dragon-flies,  white  ants.  Ephemerae,  and 
Phryganeae  before  spoken  of ;  the  most 
beautiful  members  of  this  group  being  per¬ 
haps  the  lace-winged  flies,  one  of  which,  the 
elegant  Chrysopa  perla,  has  four  very  large 
greenish  wings,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
in  texture  resembling  the  finest  lace ;  its 
body  is  long  and  slender,  and  covered  with 
burnished  armour,  and  its  eyes  large,  pro¬ 
minent,  and  of  a  brilliant  golden  green  co¬ 
lor.  The  eggs  of  this,  or  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  are  very  curious  objects, 
greatly  resembling  in  appearance  some  of  the 
delicate  fungi.  They  are  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  greenish  white  color,  each  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  twig  of  lilac,  or  other  tree 
upon  which  they  are  deposited,  by  means 
of  a  white  stem  about  an  inch  long.  These 
stems  or  footstalks  are  formed  by  the  parent 
attaching  a  drop  of  glutinous  matter  to  the 
twig,  and  then  drawing  it  out  to  the  full 
length  of  her  own  body,  the  egg  being  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  larva,  like  that  of  the 
lady-birds,  is  a  determined  enemy  to  Aphi¬ 
des,  and  after  having  exhausted  of  their 
juices  the  bodies  of  those  pests,  it  covers 
itself  with  the  remains  of  their  bodies. 

In  the  Lepidoptera,  or  the  butterfly  and 
moth  tribe,  we  observe  the  first  indications 
of  a  deviation  from  the  normal  equality  of 
the  two  pairs  of  wings ;  the  hind  wings  be¬ 
ing  generally  smaller  than  the  fore  wings, 
and  of  a  difierent  form,  but  all  are  used  in 
flisht.  The  diflference  in  the  size  of  the 
fore  and  hind  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera  is 
more  marked  in  the  moths  than  in  the  but¬ 
terflies. 

In  the  Hymenoptcra,  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  two  pairs  of  wings  become  still  more 
striking,  the  fore  wings  considerably  exceed¬ 
ing  the  hind  ones  in  development ;  but  still 
here  all  are  useful  as  organs  of  flight.  This 
order  comprises  the  various  families  of  wasps, 
bees,  ichneumons,  ants,  &c.,  but  not  the 
white  ants,  or  Termites,  which  arc  Neurop- 
terous  insects.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
can  ants,  which  have  no  wings,  be  classed 


with  such  insects  as  bees  and  wasps,  in 
which  those  organs  are  present }  The  truth 
is,  that  the  perfect  ants,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  are  amply  provided  with  wings,  but 
these  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  ant-hill,  the 
majority  of  which  are  wingless  workers,  and 
are  termed  neuters,  being  most  probably 
sterile  females  ;  and,  unlike  the  workers  of 
the  white-ant  establishments,  they  have  at¬ 
tained  their  ultimate  state  of  development, 
whereas  those  of  the  white  ants  are  in  their 
larva  or  first  active  state.  In  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Newman,  all  the  tenants 
of  an  establishment  of  yellow  ants  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  action,  preparatory  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  fresh  colonies. 

“  In  the  autumn,  we  frequently  observe  one  of 
these  hillocks  closely  covered  with  a  living  mass 
of  winged  ants,  which  continue  to  promenade,  as 
it  were,  over  its  entire  surface ;  they  mount  on 
every  plarrt  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  and  the 
laborers  (for  now  the  entire  population  of  the  nest 
has  turned  out)  accompany  them  as  closely  as 
possible,  following  them  to  the  extreme  tip  of  every 
hlade  of  grass,  and  when  at  length  those  possess^ 
of  wings  spread  them  in  preparation  for  flight,  the 
laborers  will  often  hold  them  back,  as  if  loath  to 
trust  them  alone,  or  desirous  of  sharing  the  perils 
of  their  trackless  course.  If  the  temperature  is  unfa¬ 
vorable,  either  from  cold  or  wet,  at  the  period  of 
the  grand  autumnal  production  of  winged  ants, 
they  remain  in  the  nest  for  several  days,  until  a 
favorable  change  in  the  weather  takes  place, 
when  the  laborers  open  all  the  avenues  to  the  ex¬ 
terior,  and  the  winged  multitude  passes  forth  at 
the  poUals  in  glittering  and  iridescent  panoply. 
When  the  air  is  warm  and  still  they  rise  in  thou¬ 
sands,  and  sailing,  or  rather  floating,  on  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  leave  for  ever  the  scene  of  their  former  ex¬ 
istence. 

“  Myriads  of  these  flying  ants,  attracted  by  the 
brilliant  surface  of  water  illumined  by  an  autumnal 
sun,  rush  into  the  fatal  current,  and  are  seen  no 
more  :  myriads  are  devoured  hy  birds;  and  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  immense  swarm  which 
left  the  nest  escapes,  and  lives  to  found  new  colo¬ 
nies.” — Newman,  p.  48. 

All  the  winged  males  quickly  perish  after 
pairing,  which  takes  place  in  the  air.  The 
first  care  of  the  female,  on  descending  to 
the  ground,  is  to  select  a  fit  spot  for  the 
formation  of  a  nest ;  this  being  fixed  upon, 
she  divests  herself  of  her  wings,  now  not  only 
useless,  but  an  incumbrance  ;  this  she  does 
by  twisting  them  about  over  her  back,  pull¬ 
ing  them  off  with  her  feet,  or  cutting  them 
off  with  her  mandibles.  This  being  accom¬ 
plished  she  excavates  her  future  dwelling- 
place,  deposits  her  eggs,  attends  upon  the 
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larvae  and  pupae,  and  performs  all  the  du- 1  only  office  that  of  protecting  the  memhrana- 
ties  of  a  careful  ant-mother,  in  which  she  is  ceous  hind  wings  when  not  in  use,  and  fold- 
assisted  by  workers,  if,  as  is  sometimes  the'ed  up  beneath  them.  To  this  class  belong 
case,  a  few  of  them  should  meet  with  her  ;  jthe  May-bugs,  the  death-watch,  and  sexton- 
otherwise  she  is  herself  the  solitary  and  un- '  beetle  before  mentioned  ;  the  Spanish  fly, 
aided  foundress  of  the  new  colony.  I  or  blister-beetle,  the  lady-bird,  the  glow- 

Amazingly  large  swarms  of  ants  are  some- ;  worm,  and  numbers  of  others,  are  also 


times  observed  in  Autumn,  and  naturally 
excite  the  wonder  of  all  unacquainted  with  | 
the  habits  of  these  insects  ;  and  even  those 
to  whom  they  are  familiar  cannot  witness 
without  admiration  this  among  other  pal-  i 
pable  manifestations  of  instinct-prompted 
actions,  tending  to  the  perpetuation  of 
species. 

In  the  Diptera,  or  tribe  of  two-winged 
flies,  the  hind  wings  attain  their  minimum 
of  development,  being  reduced,  in  some  or¬ 
ders,  to  mere  little  knobs,  seated  on  a  short 
pedicel,  one  under  each  perfect  wing  ;  and 
in  others  even  these  representatives  are  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  No 
more  familiar  examples  of  this  class  can  be 
adduced  than  gnats,  crane  flies,  and  house 
flies  :  various  species  of  the  latter  follow 
man,  and  domesticate  themselves  with  him 
wherever  he  goes ;  and  many  of  them  in 
their  larva  state,  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  removing  vegetable  and  animal  impuri¬ 
ties,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate,  and 
become  exceedingly  offensive. 

In  the  Hemiptera  the  fore  wings  begin  to 
yield  in  importance  to  the  hinder  ones,  be- ! 
ing  of  a  leathery  consistence  in  their  basal  | 
portions, with  the  apical  part  membranaceous;  | 
the  hind  wings  are  entirely  membranous, 
and  are  the  chief  organs  of  flight.  The 
plant-bugs,  to  one  genus  of  which  order  be¬ 
longs  that  nocturnal  pest,  the  bed-bug,  I 
though  destitute  of  wings,  is  the  typical  or¬ 
der  of  this  class,  which  is  separated  from 
the  class  Orthoptera  by  certain  minute  tech¬ 
nical  characters.  In  the  Orthoptera,  the 
fore  wings  reach  their  minimum  of  de-' 
velopment  in  the  order  of  Forficulites,  ori 
earwigs,  before  mentioned  ;  where  they  are 
reduced  to  little,  square,  leathery  coverings  | 
to  the  hinder  wings,  which,  in  these,  are 
alone  used  in  flying,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  crickets  and  mole  crickets ;  in  the  grass¬ 
hoppers,  locusts,  and  cockroaches,  they  are 
as  large  as  the  fore  wings,  but  still  partly  of 
the  same  leathery  consistence,  and  of  little 
use  as  organs  of  locomotion. 

In  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  the 
fore  wings  completely  lose  their  power  of 
assisting  in  flight,  as  well  as  their  mem¬ 
branaceous  consistence,  being  of  a  hard, 
crustaceous  character,  and  having  for  their 


members  of  this  class.  In  some  of  its  or¬ 
ders  the  wings  are  only  partially  or  not  at 
all  developed  ;  and  the  genus  Lampyris,  or 
glow-worm,  affords  an  example  of  the  fe¬ 
male  being  entirely  without  wings,  while  the 
male  appears  under  the  form  of  a  perfect 
winged  beetle.  The  luminous  property  of 
the  female  is  allowed  by  all  naturalists ;  but 
even  at  the  present  day,  though  the  fact  has 
been  again  and  again  stated,  some  entomo¬ 
logists  altogether  deny  the  luminosity  of  the 
male  ;  and  even  among  those  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  concede  to  him  the  possession  of 
lamps,  there  are  some  who  state  that  the 
lights  are  visible  only  while  the  male  is  at 
I  rest,  and  that  they  disappear  when  he  is 
flying.  We  are  able  fully  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  those  who  state  the  male  glow¬ 
worm  to  be  luminous,  and  also  to  say  with 
'  confidence  that  his  light  is  displayed  while 
on  the  wing  ;  having,  on  one  occasion,  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  great  num- 
jbers  enter  an  open  window,  on  a  warm, 
moist,  summer  evening,  and  fly  towards  the 
candles.  They  alighted  upon  the  table,  on 
the  hand,  and  on  the  dress  of  those  near 
the  table ;  the  light  of  each  was  perfectly 
apparent  in  the  form  of  two  or  four  small 
specks  of  light,  placed  towards  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  when  the  winged 
rover  darted  off  into  the  dark  part  of  the 
room,  the  points  of  light  were  visible  for  a 
considerable  distance  as  he  receded  from 
view. 

There  is  one  curious  peculiarity  belong 
ing  to  the  glow-worm  which  should  be 
mentioned ;  it  is  luminous  in  every  stage 
of  its  existence ;  egg,  larva,  and  pupa,  all 
displaying  the  beautiful  radiance  although 
not  equally  with  the  perfect  insect.  This 
fact  tends  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  hypo 
thesis  which  would  limit  the  use  of  the 
light  to  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  male  to 
discover  his  partner  in  the  dark. 

;  The  extensive  family  of  Aphides  or  plant- 
lice,  offer  many  peculiarities  deserving  no¬ 
tice.  The  various  species  are  some  of  the 
I  greatest  pests  to  which  the  gardener,  the 
florist,  and  the  farmer  are  in  this  country 
I  exposed.  The  species,  for  the  most  part, 
I  infest  each  its  particular  plant ;  for  example, 
i  the  Aphis  of  the  hop  {Aphis  Humuli)  is  not 
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found  upon  the  rose-tree  ;  nor  that  of  the 
bean  {A,  Faha)  upon  the  hop.  These 
plant-lice  often  appear  in  immense  numbers 
and  overrun  extensive  districts  in  an  incre¬ 
dibly  short  time.  Like  White  of  Selborne, 
many  a  lover  of  flowers  has  frequently  had 
to  lament  the  almost  instantaneous  des¬ 
truction  of  his  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
other  favorite  plants ;  which,  “  one  week 
the  most  sweet  and  lovely  objects  that  the 
eye  could  behold,  would  become  the  next, 
the  most  loathsome,  being  enveloped  in  a 
viscous  substance,  and  loaded  with  Aphides 
or  smother-flies !”  1 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
these  insects  will  sometimes  overrun  a  hop¬ 
garden,  a  rose-garden,  a  bean-field,  or 
other  collection  of  plants  that  may  happen 
to  suit  their  purposes,  affords  considerable 
countenance  to  the  popular  belief  that  they 
are  wafted  through  the  air  by  a  peculiar 
haze  or  “  blue  mist,”  attendant  upon  an 
east  wind  ;  and  this  is  sometimes  partially 
true,  so  far  as  the  autumnal  migrations  are 
concerned,  but  unfortunately  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  hypothesis,  at  that  time  of  the  year  the 
direct  mischief  for  the  season  has  been 
done  ;  the  immense  swarms  of  Aphides 
sometimes  seen  in  autumn,  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  own  share  in  the  work  of  des¬ 
truction,  have  quitted  the  scene  of  their 
former  devastations,  after  depositing  the 
eggs  which  are  to  give  birth  to  a  fresh 
brood  in  the  following  spring,  and  most 
probably  quickly  perish,  though  this  is  a 
part  of  their  history  not  yet  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  At  all  events,  this  seems  to 
agree  with  facts  which  have  been  well 
established  by  direct  experiment,  and  with 
the  testimony  of  authors  who  have  recorded 
their  observations  upon  the  economy  of 
these  insects.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
White  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with  in¬ 
sects  as  with  birds,  or  he  would  most  likely 
have  left  us  some  valuable  information  upon 
the  economy  of  these  “  smother-flies.”  A 
passage  in  his  “  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,”  well  describes  the  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  Aphides  occasionally  seen  on  the 
wing  in  their  autumnal  shifting  of  quarters  ; 
and  the  date  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rennie’s  observation,  that  he  had 
remarked  for  several  successive  years  that 
the  hop- flies  disappear  soon  after  Midsum¬ 
mer,  though  the  leaves  had  been  literally 
covered  with  them  only  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously.  White  says : — 

"  “  At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this 
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day  [August  Ist,  1785],  which  was  very  hot,  the 
people  of  this  village  [Selborne]  were  surprised 
by  a  swarm  of  Aphides,  or  smother-flies,  which 
fell  in  these  parts.  Those  that  were  w’alking  in 
the  street  at  that  juncture  found  themselves  cover¬ 
ed  with  these  insects,  which  settled  also  on  the 
hedges  and  gardens,  blackening  all  the  vegetables 
where  they  alighted.  My  annuals  were  discolor¬ 
ed  with  them,  and  the  stalks  of  a  bed  of  onions 
were  quite  coated  over  for  six  days  after.  These 
armies  were  then,  no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  migra¬ 
tion,  and  shifting  their  quarters ;  and  might  have 
come,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  the  great  hop  plan¬ 
tations  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  the  wind  being  all  that 
day  in  the  easterly  quarter.  They  were  observed 
at  tha  same  time  in  great  clouds  about  Farnham,  and 
all  along  the  lane  from  Farnham  to  Alton.” — Let¬ 
ter  53,  to  Barrington. 

Mr.  Kirby  also  records  the  annoyance  to 
which  he  was  subjected  later  in  the  year  by 
coming  in  contact  with  one  of  these  migrant 
armies  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  they  flew  into  his 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  and  completely 
covered  his  dress.  Similar  appearances  have 
not  unfrequently  been  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers. 

Like  the  winged  ants  before  spoken  of,  it 
is  these  winged  Aphides  which  are  the  found¬ 
ers  of  new  colonies,  by  depositing  their 
eggs  in  places  adapted  for  their  reception ; 
but  unlike  the  ants,  the  parent  Aphides  take 
no  further  note  of  their  eggs. 

The  wonder  naturally  excited  by  the  al¬ 
most  instantaneous  appearance  of  large 
swarms  of  Aphides,  will,  in  great  measure, 
be  dissipated,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they 
are  endowed  with  an  amazing  fecundity.  The 
rapidity  of  their  production  is  indeed  enor¬ 
mous  ;  nine  generations  may  descend  from 
a  single  Aphis  in  the  course  of  three  months 
— this  has  been  proved  by  experiment — and 
each  generation  has  been  said  to  average  one 
hundred  individuals ;  so  that  Reaumur’s 
calculation,  that  a  single  female  may  be  the 
progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants 
during  her  own  life,  large  as  the  number  is, 
is  probably  within  th«»  mark.  Professor 
Rennie  says  that  he  has  eounted  upwards  of 
a  thousand  Aphides  at  a  time  upon  a  single 
hop-leaf ;  supposing,  therefore,  each  of  the 
thousand  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
number  of  descendants  mentioned  by 
Reaumur,  we  need  not  resort  to  the  popular 
belief  in  the  blight-producing  property  of 
the  east  wind  to  account  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  hop-garden  is  frequently  over¬ 
run  with  a  pest,  against  whose  ravages  no 
adequate  protection  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Whatever  degree  of  qualification  we  may 
feel  inclined  to  apply  to  the  statements  of 
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the  rates  of  increase  of  Aphides,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  they  do  multiply  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  their  production  is  attended ; 
with  circumstances  which  have  no  exact  i 
parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Certain  I 
two'winged-flies  are  viviparous,  that  is,  in¬ 
stead  of  depositing  eggs,  according  to  the 
general  law  obtaining  among  insects,  their ; 
young  ones  are  produced  alive,  in  the  form 
of  larva)  or  pupae ;  but  whether  eggs  are 
deposited,  or  living  young  brought  forth, 
neither  mode  of  increase  takes  place  until 
the  parent  flies  have  paired.  Aphides,  on ; 
the  contrary,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  are  i 
endowed  with  the  remarkable  faculty  of; 
producing  living  young  without  having  pre- ' 
viously  paired  ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  original  parent,  but  is  also  shared  by  the 
descendants  for  several  generations.  Bonnet, 
a  French  naturalist,  took  the  precaution  to 
isolate  some  of  the  first-hatched  wingless 
females  of  the  Aphis  inhabiting  the  oak 
tree,  as  soon  as  they  were  excluded  from  the 
egg,  and  he  found,  that  in  the  course  of 
three  months,  nine  generations  were  succes¬ 
sively  produced  in  this  way,  although  care 
was  taken  that  no  males  should  have  access 
to  the  females.  Towards  autumn,  however, 
the  power  of  giving  birth  to  a  living  progeny 
is  lost,  and  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  usual 
way,  after  pairing,  no  doubt  because  they 
are  better  adapted  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  winter  than  living  individuals  would  be  : 
and  from  these  eggs  the  race  is  renewed  in 
the  following  spring. 

An  accurate  observer  before  quoted,  who, 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Rusticus*  used 
to  publish  some  extremely  lively  and  pleas¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  the  every-day  proceed¬ 
ings  of  animals,  in  a  letter  on  “  blights,” 
details  the  mode  of  production  of  Aphides 
in  the  following  words  : — 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  true  blights ;  and  for 
this  purpose  have  watched,  day  after  day,  the  col¬ 
onies  of  them  in  my  own  gaiden,  and  single  ones 
which  I  have  kept  in-doors,  and  under  tumblers 
turned  upside  down  ;  the  increase  is  prodigious ;  it 
beats  everything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
heard,  or  read  of.  Insects  in  ganeral  come  from  an 
egg, — then  turn  to  a  caterpillar,  which  does  nothing 
but  eat, — then  to  a  chrysalis,  which  does  nothing 
but  sleep, — then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  which 
does  nothing  but  increase  its  kind.  But  blights 

•  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  delightful  papers 
on  Natural  History  by  Rusticus  have  been  collect¬ 
ed,  and  are  now  being  printed  in  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  (with  illustrations),  from  which  we  have  been 
kindly  allowed  to  make  some  quotations. 


proceed  altogether  on  another  system  ;  the  young 
ones  are  born  exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  less ; 
they  stick  their  beaks  through  the  rind,  and  begin 
drawing  sap  when  only  a  day  old,  and  goon  quiet¬ 
ly  sucking  away  for  days;  and  then,  all  at  once, 
without  love,  courtship,  or  matrimony,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  begins  bringing  forth  young  ones,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so  for  months,  at  the  rate  of  from  a 
dozen  to  eighteen  every  day,  and  yet  continues  to 
increase  in  size  all  the  while ;  there  seem  to  be  no 
males,  no  drones, — all  bring  forth  alike.  F.arly  in 
the  year  these  blights  are  scattered  along  the  stems, 
but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  come  to  light,  and 
commence  sap-sucking  close  to  their  mother,  the 
spaces  get  filled  up,  and  the  old  ones  look  like 
giants  among  the  rest, — as  here  and  there  an  ox  in 
a  flock  of  sheep, — when  all  the  spare  room  is  fill¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  stalk  completely  covered.  The 
young  ones,  on  making  their  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  seem  rather  posed  as  to  what  to  be  at, 
and  stand  quietly  on  the  backs  of  the  others  for 
an  hour  or  so  ;  then,  as  if  having  made  up  their 
minds,  they  toddle  upwards,  walking  on  the  backs 
of  the  whole  flock  till  they  arrive  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  shoot,  and  then  settle  themselves  quietly 
down,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  outermost  of  their 
friends,  and  then  commence  sap-sucking  like  the 
rest;  the  flock  by  this  means  extends  in  length 
every  day,  and  at  last  the  growing  shoot  is  over¬ 
taken  by  their  multitude,  and  completely  covered 
j  to  the  very  tip.  Towards  autumn,  however,  the 
I  blights  undergo  a  change  in  their  nature,  their  feet 
I  stick  close  to  the  rind,  their  skin  opens  along  the 
back,  and  a  winged  blight  comes  out — the  summer 
!  generations  being  generally  wingless.  These  are 
;  male  and  female,  and  fly  about  and  enjoy  them- 
;  selves ;  and,  what  seems  scarcely  credible,  the 
winged  females  lay  eggs,  and  whilst  this  operation 
j  is  going  on,  a  solitary,  winged  blight  may  be  ob- 
j  served  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the 
I  young  shoots,  particularly  on  the  hop,  and  differ- 
,  ing  from  all  its  own  progeny  in  being  winged  and 
I  nearly  black,  whereas  its  progeny  are  green  and 
j  without  wings.  These  are  mysteries  which  T  leave 
!  you  entomolc^ists  to  explain.  In  May,  a  fly  lays 
a  lot  of  eggs;  these  eggs  hatch  and  become  blights; 
these  blights  are  viviparous,  and  that  without  the 
usual  union  of  the  sexes,  and  so  are  their  children 
and  grandchildren, — the  number  of  births  depend¬ 
ing  solely  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
fo^ ;  at  last,  as  winter  approaches,  the  whole 
generation,  or  series  of  generations,  assumes  wings, 
which  the  parents  did  not  pos.sess,  undergoes  fre¬ 
quently  a  change  in  color,  and  in  the  spring,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  viviparous,  lays  eggs.” — Letters  of 
Rusticus,  p.  67. 

To  the  singular  tribe  of  blights  we  are 
now  treating  on  belongs  the  hop-fly, — an 
insect,  which,  as  Rusticus  well  says,  “  has 
more  rule  over  the  pockets  and  tempers  of 
mankind,  than  any  other  ;  its  abundance  ot 
scarcity  being  the  almost  only  criterion  of  a 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  crops  of  hops.” 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
speculative  operations  which  arise  from  this 
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cause.  Rusticus  contrasts  the  amount  of  plants  arising  from  the  sap-sucking  propen- 
duty  paid  in  1802,  with  that  paid  in  1825  sities  of  Aphides,  there  is  another  effect 
and  1826.  ^The  former  year  was  favorable  produced  by  them,  by  which  all  the  old 
to  the  increase  of  the  hop-fly,  and  the  duty  naturalists  were  exceedingly  puzzled.  Even 
paid  was  iil5, 463, 10s.  5d.  The  fluctuation  White  could  not  account  for  the  “  viscous 
of  the  years  1825  and  1826  are  so  curious,  substance”  which  enveloped  his  honeysuc- 
that  we  quote  the  passage  : —  kies,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  “  that  in 

.•In  1825,  the  duty  commenced  at  130.0001.,  tot  weather,  the  effluvia  of  flowers  in  fields 
but.  owing  to  the  excessive  increase  of  the  fly!  and  meadows  and  gardens  are  drawn  up  in 
had,  in  July,  fallen  to  16,000/. ;  at  the  b^inning  ^  hrisk  evaporation,  and  then  in 

of  ^ptemher,  it  rose  to  29,000/. ;  but  towards  the  ^he  night  fall  down  again  with  the  dews,  in 
end  fell  again  to  22,000/.;  the  amount  paid  was  which  they  are  entangled an  hypothesis 
24,317/.  bs.  lid.  In  the  following  year  the  as  tenable  as  that  of  Pliny,  who  hesitated 
summer  was  remarkably  dry  and  hot ;  we  could  whether  he  should  call  honey-dew,  the  sub- 
hardly  sleep  of  nights  with  the  sheets  on ;  the  to,  “  the  sw4at  of  the  hea- 

thermometer  for  several  nights  continued  above  70  ..  !•„  V  *i,^ 

degrees  all  the  night  through  :  the  crop  of  hops 

was  immense,  scarcely  a  fly  was  to  be  found,  and  produced  by  the  purgation  of  ^  the  air. 
the  betted  duty,  which  began  in  May  at  120,000/.,  Trees  and  other  plants  are  sometimes  great- 
rose  to  265,000/.;  the  old  duty  actually  paid  was  ly  disfigured  by  the  quantity  of  this  sweet 
269,331/.  05.  9d.;  the  gross  duty,  468,401/.  16«.  Id.,  clammy  substance,  which  not  only  gives 
being  the  largest  amount  ever  known.  From  this  j  them  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  prevents 
it  will  appear  that,  in  duty  alone,  a  little  insignifi-  leaves  from  performing  their  proper 

R  r  Tt  •  ®"““  functions.  Much  has  been  written  upon 

income  to  the  British  Treasury;  and,  supposing  •  xi 

the  hop-grounds  of  England  capable  of  paying  origin;  some  authors 

this  duty  annually,  which  they  certainly  are,  it  is  have  described  it  as  ‘  a  peculiar  haze  or 

very  manifest,  that  in  1825,  these  creatures  were  mist,  loaded  with  a  poisonous  miasm,”  by 

the  means  of  robbing  the  treasury  of  426,000/.  which  the  leaves  are  stimulated  to  the  mor- 

This  seems  a  large  sum,  but  it  isnotone-twentieth  bid  secretion  of  a  saccharine  and  viscid 

part  of  the  sums  gained  and  lost  by  dealers  during  gibers  have  ascribed  it  to  electrical 

the  two  years  in  que8Uon.”-Letter8.  p.  75.  have  believed  it 

Rustieus,  in  the  following  passage,  de-  to  be  produced  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  in 
scribes  some  of  the  curious  e&cts  of  the  consequence  of  their  roote  being  attacked 

attacks  of  hlighU,  or  Aphides,  upon  the  ‘><>"ejer,  that 

plants  infested  by  ihem.  hmey-dew  is  a  peculiar  syrupy  fluid  s^ 

creted  by  Aphides,  and  expelled  from  their 

**  All  blights  infest  the  young  and  juicy  shoots,  bodies  ^through  two  short  tubes  placed  on 
and  leaves  of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  sap-suck-  their  back.  That  this  is  its  true  origin  has 
ing,  and  the  plants  honored  by  their  operations  been  well  ascertained.  It  never  occurs  on 
forthwith  play  the  most  amusing  and  incredible  plants  on  which  the  Aphides  are  not  pre- 
vagaries;  bearing  blossoms  instead  of  leaves,  the  same  time,  or  which  have  not 

leaves  instead  of  blossoms  ;  twisting  into  cork-  recently  infested  by  them  ;  it  is  always 
screws  stems  which  ought  to  be  straight,  and  i  ,  -x  j  xl  -j  i?  xu  i  r 

making  straight  as  sUcks  those  which,  as  the  1  ““  t**®  "PP®’’  ®''*,®  “V**®  ‘®/?; 

scarlet  runner*  and  hop,  ought  to  twine;  some-  insects  may  be  actually  observed  in 

times,  as  in  the  peach,  making  the  leaves  hump  up  the  act  of  expelling  it  from  their  tubes, 
in  the  middle,  and  causing  the  tree  to  look  as  On  one  occasion  we  saw  this  honey-dew 
though  it  had  a  famous  crop  of  young  fruit  ;  falling  in  such  quantities  from  a  cherry-tree 
making  apple-trees  bear  blossoms  on  their  trained  against  a  wall,  and  standing  at  the 
roots,  and  causing  roots  to  grow  out  of  their  proper  angle  with  regard  to  the  sun,  that 
young  shoots ;  and  by  tormenting  orchards  in  this  ^  ^  x-r  i  T*ai  t*  r  j  •  au 

way,%reventing  the  fruit  frol  ripening,  and  a  beautiful  h  tie  Ins  was  formed  m  the 

making  it  woolly,  tasteless,  and  without  juice.  It  shoy®^)  with  all  the  proper  colors,  just  as  a 

is  amusing  to  see  with  what  regularity  the  blights  similar  bow  may  be  produced  at  will  by 

station  themselves  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  directing  a  stream  of  water  from  a  garden- 

guelder-rose,  crowding  so  close  together,  that  not  engine  against  a  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  fine 

a  morsel  of  the  rind  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  unfre-  spray,  opposite  the  sun.  Mr.  Robt.  Pat- 

quenUy  forming  a  double  tier,  or  two  thicknesses ;  his  delightful  little  book  on  “  The 

the  poor  sprig  losing  its  formal,  unbending,  up-  Ristorv  of  the  Insects  mentioned 

right  position,  and  writhing  itself  into  strange  nistory  ot  tne  insects  mentionea 

coiitoruons.”— Letters,  p.  66  Shakspeare’s  Plays,”^  relates  a  circum¬ 

stance  which  fell  under  his  own  obsorvatios. 

Independently  of  the  direct  injuries  tolHe  says, — 
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*•  On  a  fine  day,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1829,  when  I  was  visiting  the  beautiful  demesne 
ot  I^rd  Annesley,  at  Castle- wellan,  1  noticed  a 
holly-tree,  on  which  a  number  of  wasps  were 
continually  alighting,  running  rapidly  over  its 
leaves,  and  flitting  from  branch  to  branch.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  holly -trees  were  scattered  over  the  lawn ; 
but  not  one  exhibited  the  same  exhilarating  bustle. 

1  sat  down  beside  it,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
peculiar  attraction  this  tree  possessed,  and  soon 
found  that  the  wasps  were  not  its  only  visitors. 

A  number  of  ants  were  plodding  quietly  along  the 
twigs  and  leaves,  exhibiting  by  their  staid  and 
regular  deportment,  a  singular  contrast  to  the  rapid 
and  vascillating  movements  of  the  wasps.  I  now 
discovered,  that  both  ants  and  wmsps  were  attract¬ 
ed  by  a  substance  which  wan  plentifully  sprinkled 
over  all  the  leaves, — the  celebrated  honey  dew  of 
the  poets.  This  substance  is  a  secretion  deposited 
by  a  small  insect,  which  is  green  upon  the  rose- 
tree,  and  black  upon  the  wood-bine,  and  which 
entomologists  distinguish  by  the  generic  name  of 
Aphis.  The  liquid  they  deposit  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  rivals  either  sugar  or  honey  in  its  sweetness. 
The  ants  not  oniy  suck  it  up  with  easerness, 
whenever  it  can  l»e  found,  but  they  possess  the 
art  of  making  the  Aphides  yield  it  by  patting 
them  gently  with  theirantcnnjB  ;  and  one  particu¬ 
lar  species  of  ant  is  said  to  confine  the  Aphides 
in  apartments  constructed  solely  for  that  purpo.«e, 
to  supply  them  with  food,  to  protect  them  from 
danger,  and  to  take,  in  every  respet,  as  much 
care  of  them  as  we  should  do  of  our  milch-cattle.” 
— p.  144. 

Strange  and  almost  incredible  as  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  ants  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  has  been  fully  verified  by  accurate 
observers.  One  little  extract  from  Rusti- 
cus  may  bo  quoted  in  reference  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  ants  and  Aphides,  as  well  as 
to  show  tha  kind  of  enemies  the  latter  are 
exposed  to. 

“  You  will  never  find  a  plant  of  any  kind  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Aphis,  without  also  observing  a  I 
number  of  ants  and  lady-birds  among  them,  and 
also  a  queer-looking  insect,  like  a  fat  lizard, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  caterpillar  of  the  lady-bin). 
The  connexion  of  the  ants  and  the  Aphis  is  of 
the  most  peaceful  kind  that  can  be  conceived ; 
their  object  is  the  honey-dew  which  the  Aphis 
emits ;  and,  far  from  hurting  the  animal  which 
affords  them  this  pleasant  food,  they  show  it  the 
greatest  possible  attention  and  kindness, — licking 
it  all  over  with  their  little  tongues,  and  fondling 
it,  and  patting  it,  and  caressing  it  with  their  anten¬ 
nae  in  the  kindest,  prettiest  way  imaginable :  not 
so  the  lady-bird,  or  its  lizard-like  caterpillar; 
these  feetl  on  the  blights  most  voraciously,  a 
single  grub  clearing  a  leaf,  on  which  were  forty 
or  more,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  perfect 
lady-bird  is  a  decided  enemy  to  them,  but  not  so 
formidable  a  one  as  the  grub.  The  eggs  of  the 
lady-bird  may  often  be  seen  on  the  hop-leaf ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  five  or  six  in  a  cluster  placed  on 


their  ends ;  these  should  on  no  account  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  encour^ement  should  be  given  to  so 
decided  a  friend  to  the  hop-grower. 

“  Besides  the- lady- bird  and  its  grub,  there  are 
two  other  terrible  enemies  to  the  poor  Aphis ; 
one  of  these  is  a  green,  ungainly-looking  grub, 
without  legs,  which  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  just  like  a  leech, 
till  it  touches  one  of  them  ;  directly  he  feels  one 
he  seizes  it  in  his  teeth,  and  holds  it  up,  wriggling 
in  the  air,  till  he  has  sucked  all  the  goodness  out 
of  it,  and  left  a  mere  empty  skin.  This  curious 
creature  turns  to  a  fly  which  has  a  body  banded 
with  different  colors,  and  which  in  summer  you 
may  often  observe  under  trees  and  about  flowers, 
standing  quite  still  in  the  air  as  though  asleep,  yet 
if  you  try  to  catch  him,  daiting  off  like  an  arrow. 
The  other  has  six  legs,  and  very  large,  strong, 
curved  jaws,  and  is  a  most  ferocious-looking  fel¬ 
low,  strutting  about  with  the  skins  of  the  blights 
which  he  has  killed  on  his  back.  This  fierce  fel¬ 
low  comes  to  a  very  beautiful  fly,  with  four 
w'ings,  all  divide.1  into  meshes,  like  a  net,  and  two 
beautiful  golden  eyes.  All  these  creatures  which 
thus  live  on  the  plant-lice,  have  a  very  strong 
and  disagreeable  smell  in  the  perfect  state.” — Let¬ 
ters  of  Kusticus,  p.  77. 

! 

VV'e  must  borrow  one  quotation  from  the 
Episodes,  showing  the  equanimity  with 
which  the  Aphides  sustain  the  attacks  of 
their  insect  foes. 

“  Let  us  conclude  our  ‘  Article  on  Aphides’ 
with  a  few  distinguishing  traits  of  their  personal 
character  and  [)eculiar  physiology.  *  Chcracter ! 
(say  you)  what  scope  for  the  display  of  character 
in  a  little  denizen  whose  world  is  comprised  in  a 
single  leaf  or  flower-bud — who  is  born  but  to  eat 
and  be  eaten  r’  Why,  it  is  with  reference  to 
the  latter  point,  that  very  law  of  its  existence 
which  condemns  it  to  be  eaten,  that  our  little 
Aphis  exhibits  a  notable  pattern  in  the  virtue  of 
passive  endurance  and  submission  to  the  degrees 
of  fate.  Never  did  Turk  bend  his  neck  to  the 
bow-string,  or  rush  upon  the  scimitar  with  more 
perfect  composure  and  nonchalance,  than  does  our 
lamb  of  the  leaf  submit  itself  to  the  murderous 
jaws  of  its  lion-like  or  wolf-like  destroyers,  seem¬ 
ing  perfectly  at  ease,  and  enjoying  life  to  the  last 
bite  or  sup,  while  its  merciless  slaughterers  are 
heaping  up  carcasses  around.  One  of  their  de- 
vourers,  indeed,  the  grub  or  larva  before  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  lace- winged  fly,  seems  to  play  the 
part  of  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  dressing  itself 
up  in  the  skins  of  the  slain ;  but  as  the  composure 
of  the  Aphis  flock  appears  equally  undisturbed 
where  no  such  disguise  is  put  on,  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  suppose  they  are  deceived  into  philosophy. 
‘  But  perhaps  (say  you)  they  are  not  aware  oi  the 
presence  of  their  enemies.’  Possibly  not;  but 
yet  they  seem  to  have  the  same  organs  of  percep¬ 
tion  as  other  victimized  insects,  w'hich,  under^tbe 
same  circumstances,  generally  testify  alarm,  and 
I  make  vigorous  efforts  to  escape.” 
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And  here  we  must  conclude  our  imperfect 
and  superficial  view  of  an  inexhaustible 
subject.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
brought  upon  the  stage  other  performers, 
and  to  have  exhibited  them  in  other  scenes 
equally  wonderful  with  those  described  ;  we 
had  also  prepared  some  elaborate  remarks 
upon  classification  and  system,  intending 
that  the  scientific  should  have  followed  the 
popular  as  a  sort  of  make-weight :  but  alas ! 


[Dec. 

“  The  bet-t  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley.” 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
must  here  finish  our  attempts  to  show  that 
the  meanest  insect  possesses  claims  to  con¬ 
sideration  which  only  require  to  be  seen 
and  understood  to  be  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 


From  tbe  New  Monthly  Megeiine. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  CRESSY  AND  AGINCOURT. 

IN  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  II.  P.  SMITH,  ESQ. 


By  H.  L.  Long,  Esq. 
LETTER  IV. 

[  Continued  from  the  November  Number.] 


Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
in  our  latitudes,  the  sun  sets  about  seven 
o’clock,  and  twilight  ceases  soon  after  nine. 
There  could  have  been  no  moonlight  to  pro¬ 
long  the  slaughter.  The  battle  ended  about 
the  hour  of  vespers  ;  just  at  its  conclusion, 
Philip,  who  was  in  the  rear  guard,  inquir¬ 
ing  how  the  combat  was  going  on,  was  an¬ 
swered  by  John  of  Hainault,  that  his  army 
was  totally  beaten,  and  that  all  was  lost-— 
we  are  told  that  in  an  agony  of  desperation 
and  fury  “  il  poussa  son  cheval  des  6perons 
pour  la  lancer  dans  le  melee  but  the  ad¬ 
vice,  entreaties,  and  main  force  of  Hainault, 
Montmorency,  and  some  few  others  who 
were  left  near  his  person,  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  him  from  the  conflict.  His 
conduct  reminds  us  of  other  instances,  when 
sovereigns  have  been  driven  to  distraction  j 
at  the  fortune  of  the  day  declaring  against 
them. 

Napoleon  at  Waterloo  “  decide  hmourir,  j 
il  pousse  son  cheval  pour  le  faire  entrer 
dans  les  rangs.  ‘  Ah  !  sire,  s’ecrie  le  Mare- 
chal  Soult,  en  saisissant  la  bride,  les  enne- 
mis  ne  sont  ils  pas  d4ja  assez  heureux.’ 
Napoleon  resiste,  le  marechal  et  les  gen6- 
raux  redoublent  d’efforts,  et  porviennent  a 
I’entrainer  sur  la  route  de  genape.” — 
(Vaulabelle.)  But  the  battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  must  have  been  as  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  combatants  at  Cressy,  as  is 
that  of  Waterloo  to  those  of  the  present 


I  generation,  and  at  Bannockburn,  by  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  the  father  himself  of  the 
now  victorious  Edward,  had  been  placed  in 
I  the  identical  position  of  the  French  mon¬ 
arch. 

Oh  !  give  thpir  haplej?s  prince  his  due — 

In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 
His  person  ’mid  the  spears — 

Cried  “  fight,”  to  terror  and  despair, 

Menac’d,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  curs’d  their  caitiff  fears, 

Till  Pembroke  turn’d  his  bridle-rein, 

And  forc’d  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 

Edward  H.  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling 
for  a  short  halt,  and  Philip,  on  quitting  his 
fatal  plain,  took  the  road  to  that  of  Labroye. 

Do  you  remember  with  what  eagerness 
we  sought  for  the  broken  flint  arrow  heads 
of  the  Persian  archers  on  the  barrow  of  the 
Greeks  at  Marathon  ?  and  how  successfully 
our  search  was  rewarded  ?  Not  with  less 
alacrity,  but  with  no  such  good  luck,  did  I 
inquire  at  Cressy  for  some  relic  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  ;  nothing  whatever  could  even  be  heard 
of  as  having  ever  been  known  to  exist, 
until  a  shepherd,  feeding  his  flock  near  the 
cross  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  told  me  he 
believed  that  M.  Payard,  of  Estrdes,  was 
possessed  of  some  object  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  upon  the  field.  To  M.  Payard  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  went — he  is  an  agriculturist,  on 
rather  a  large  scale,  and  uses  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  soil  of  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
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Vallee  des  Clcrcs.  Madame  Payard  only 
was  at  home,  and  not  being  ranch  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  such  matters,  she  referred  me  to 
her  uncle,  in  an  adjoining  house.  Here 
the  scent  grow  hot,  and  our  expectations 
rose  proportionably.  The  venerable  old 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  such  an  object  had  existed, 
that  he  believed  it  still  existed — that  it 
could  not  be  considered  as  lost — but  alas  ! 
that  it  was,  if  anywhere,  in  some  granary 
among  a  quantity  of  other  things,  and  for 
the  moment  inaccessible.  He  described  it 
as  a  sort  of  small  circlet  of  bronze,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  what  appeared  to  be  four 
fleurs  de-lys.  He  imagined  it  might  have 
been  the  socket  of  a  standard  ;  others  had 
been  found  with  it,  and  had  excited  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  but  he  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  them.  He  mentioned  also 
the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  upon  the  plain, 
which  had  evidently  been  interred  with 
more  than  common  care  ;  it  was  by  itself, 
and  extended  at  full  length,  with  its  limbs 
disposed  with  a  due  regard  to  funeral  ar¬ 
rangement,  betokening  the  remains  of  .some 
person  of  sufficient  distinction  to  be  honored 
with  a  sepulture  apart  from  the  fosses  which 
had  received  indiscriminately  the  humbler 
victims  of  the  day. 

This  old  gentleman  alluded  to  the  cannon 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  in  November,  1841,  noticed  “  Un 
des  cinons  tres  curi.ux  dont  les  Anglais 
firent  usage  a  Crecy,  et  qui  etait  conserve 
a  la  Tour  de  Londres,  fut  retrouve  presqu’ 
entier  parmi  les  decombres,  apres  Pcncendie 
de  cette  tour  en  1841.”  1  strongly  urged 

upon  him  the  preservation  of  his  bronze 
relic,  if  it  could  be  ever  recovered.  No¬ 
thing,  in  fact  at  all  coeval  with  the  bat¬ 
tle  remains  at  Cressy,  if  we  except  the 
windmill  at  Edward’s  position,  and  the 
monumental  cross  of  the  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  which  two  landmarks,  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  2000  paces,  serve  admir¬ 
ably  to  demonstrate  the  limits  of  the  scene 
of  action.  This  cross  of  John  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  1  firmly  believe  to  bo  genuine,  and  to 
have  been  erected  within  a  short  period  ot 
his  glorious  death.  VVe  did  not  fail  to 
visit  and  examine  it.  It  stands  upon  a 
square  base  by  the  side  of  the  road  which 
witnessed  the  advance  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  has  recently  been  restored  to  the 
pedestal  from  which  it  had  fallen,  at  the 
expense  of  some  amateur,  who  deserves  well 
at  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  ancient  memorials. 


Tradition  says,  indeed,  that  it  originally 
i  stood  some  five-and-twenty  paces  further 
in  the  field,  and  that  the  occupier  of  the 
soil,  upon  finding  it  constantly  interfering 
with  the  cultivation,  removed  it  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  position.  This  simple  stone,  in  its 
lonely  situation  among  the  open  fields,  the 
record  of  a  great  and  affecting  event,  cover¬ 
ed  with  its  sombre  lichen,  and  fortunately 
quite  free  from  the  chippings  of  relic-hunt¬ 
ers,  perhaps  from  lack  of  visitors,  produces 
somewhat  of  a  melancholy  impression — not 
diminished  by  its  appearing  to  be  the  night¬ 
ly  haunt  of  the  screech  owl,  as  I  discovered 
by  observing  a  disgorged  pellet  of  that  bird 
'  deposited  on  the  summit.  VVe  would  not 
so  much  as  detach  a  morsel  of  its  venerable 
lichen  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  stone,  but  as  well  as  1  could  make  out, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  calcareous  travertino, 

'  of  which  masses  are  seen  in  the  Roman 
1  Pharos  in  Dover  Castle,  and  of  which  many 
i  pieces,  probably  re-used  from  former  Ro¬ 
man  buildings,  were  brought  to  light  in 
;  excavating  the  foundations  of  the  Priory 
i  church  at  Dover.  1  am  at  present  ignorant 
!  of  the  quarry  where  this  peculiar  stone 
'  could  have  been  obtained — but  it  seems  to 
I  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans 
:  sufficiently  to  have  induced  them  to  bring 
it  over  for  their  buildings  in  Britain,  as  we 
did,  and  do  now  again,  import  that  of  Caen. 

I  Brave  old  John  of  Luxemburg!  of  all  the 
bold  spirits  who  bequeathed  their  bodies  to 
the  field  of  Cressy,  disdaining  to  inhabit 
them  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  his  was  the 
most  gallant,  and  its  departure  the  most 
romantic.  The  blind  old  monarch  at  the 
close  of  the  day  ordered  Le  Moine  de  Ba- 
sele  to  take  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  lead 
,  him  into  the  fray,  so  that  he  might  strike 
i  one  stroke  with  his  sword.  Basole  obeyed, 
and  they  both  fell,  together  with  his  squires 
I  Henry  de  Rosenberg  and  John  of  Leuosten- 
berg.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle  they 
were  found  lying  on  the  field,  with  their 
horses  tied  all  firmly  together.  The  well 
known  anecdote  of  the  “  prince’s  plume”  is 
thus  narrated  by  M.  Louandre, — “  Le  rao- 
;  narque  Anglais,  ne  se  roserva  des  riches 
dcpouilles  du  Prince  Allemand  qui  deux 
(trois.^)  plumes  d’autruche,  nouces  avec 
:  une  tresse  d’or,  qui  surraontait  son  casque, 

I  et  la  devise  tudesque  ich  dien  ( je  sers)  qu’on 
y  avait  gravee.  Edouard  donna  ce  pa- 
jnache  a  son  fils  pour  le  recompenser  des 
j  exploits  de  la  veille.  Les  successeurs  du 
Prince  de  Galles,  en  memoire  de  cette 
I  grande  joornee,  ont  toujoors  conservd  les 
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plumes  et  la  devise,  et  en  decorent  leurs ' 
armoiries.”  The  same  authority  informs  j 
us  that  the  remains  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 1 
mia  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  of  thej 
Abbey  of  Valloires,  where  as  lately  as  in; 
the  last  century  the  following  inscription  ! 
was  visible  :  I 


Tantum  Heroem 
Jacere  sine  Epitaphio 
Magnus  Belgarum  Princeps  Albertus 
non  passus, 

Liberalitale  et  munificientii  su& 
'Monumentum  hoc  fieri  curavit, 

Et  iniquae  sortis,  et  invictae  virtutis  memoriani 
iEternitati  commendavit. 

Clo  LD  CXIII. 


L’an  mil  quarante-six  trois  cents, 

Comme  la  chronique  tes-moigne,  j 

Fut  apporte  et  mis  ceans 

Jean  Luxembourg,  roi  de  Behaigne.  j 

I 

This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  j 
Amiens’  MS.  which  buries  him  at  Mainte- 
nay,  nor  with  what  I  have  read  in  “  Ber-I 
tholet’s  History  of  Luxemburg.”  It  is! 
there  stated  that  John,  by  his  will,  had  or-| 
dered  his  body  to  be  interred  in  the  Abbey  | 
of  Clairefontaine — but  it  was  destined  to  be  I 
as  disturbed  in  death  as  it  had  been  during 
his  adventurous  life.  The  monks  of  Val¬ 
loires  might  have  prided  themselves  on  pos- 1 
sessing  his  remains.  Cressy  Grange  was! 
an  estate  belonging  to  their  monastery,  and 
there  Edward  placed  many  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  entrusting  them  to  the  skill  in  leech- 
craft  of  the  holy  fathers.  It  is,  also,  cer-  = 
tain,  that  to  the  pious  hands  of  the  same  i 
reverend  fraternity  were  committed  for  in-  j 
terment  the  bodies  of  the  most  illustrious  i 
of  the  slain.  If  John  of  Luxemburg  wasj 
one  of  them,  he  did  not  long  repose  within ! 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Valloires.  1 
The  “  History  of  Luxemburg”  states  that| 
Edward  himself  caused  the  remains  to  be 
transported  to  Luxemburg — whether  or 
not  that  was  the  case,  it  is  certain  they  | 
were  transferred  to  that  capital,  and  buried 
ill  the  church  of  Munster ;  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  monastery  in  1542,  the  re¬ 
mains  were  removed  to  the  Cordeliers,  and 
there  kept  carelessly  in  a  wooden  chest.  ^ 
In  1572,  the  Abbey  of  Munster  was  rebuilt,  j 
and  the  body  of  John,  replaced  in  its* 
church,  found  rest  for  a  time  in  a  superb  ! 
mausoleum  erected  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  j 
and  inscribed  with  this  epitaph  ; — 

Johannes  Rex  Bohemia*  | 

Comes  Luxemburgensis  I 

Henrici  VIL  Imperatoris  Filius  1 

Caroli  IV.  Imperatoris  Pater  ! 

Wenceslai  et  Sigismundi  Imperatorum  avus  j 
Princeps  animo  maximus 
Sed  uno  corporis  vitis  infelicior,  quod  caecus : 

In  Britannos  auxilia  pro  Rege  afiini  ducens 
Prcelio  Cressiano  cecidit. 

Acie  disrupta,  rebusque  desperatis  in  victores  irniit, 
El  cum  non  videret  hostem,  periit, 

Non  pugnando  tantnm,  sed  ocenmbendo 
Fortis. 

Clo  CCC  XL VI.  IX  Kalend.  Septemb. 


This  eternity  was  of  very  brief  duration 
— a  spell  hung  over  the  ashes  of  the  hero, 
and  war  again  brought  him  to  the  surface, 
rousing  him  from  his  repose  as  if  he  had 
been  only  sleeping.  When  the  French 
laid  siege  to  Luxemburg  in  1684,  the 
Prince  de  Chimay,  the  governor,  caused  the 
lower  town  to  be  burnt,  to  deprive  them  of 
all  means  of  retreat.  The  church  of  Mun¬ 
ster  was  then  destroyed,  and  with  it  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  John  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
17,000  florins.  The  body  was  saved,  and 
deposited  in  the  refugium  of  the  abbey 
until  the  restoration  of  the  monaster}', 
when  it  was  again  inhumed  in  the  church 
behind  the  high  altar.  Rumet  reports  that 
the  armorial  bearings  of  fifty  cavaliers,  who 
perished  with  him  at  Cressy,  were  to  be 
seen  around  his  tomb  ;  but  his  vicissitudes 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  During  the 
profanations  of  the  French  revolution  the 
sacred  relics  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
did  not  escape ;  they  were  torn  a  fourth 
time  from  the  sepulchre,  and  found  their 
way  to  Mettlock,  near  Treves,  where  they 
were  preserved  in  the  curiosity- cabinet  of 
a  riclu  manufacturer  of  earthenware,  M. 
Bock-Buchman,  the  father  of  Madame  No 
thomb,  wife  of  the  distinguished  Belgian 
statesman  ;  nor  is  this  all, — the  last  account 
of  these  restless  “  restes,”  is  to  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  La  Presse  of  the  27th  of  July, 
1844.  “  Les  restes  de  Jean  de  Bohomc 

sent  aujourd’hui  dans  Ic  palais  du  roi  de 
Prusse,  sur  les  bords  du  Saar,  en  attendant 
que  la  ville  de  Luxembourg  lui  ait  eleve  un 
monument  digne  de  son  aventureux  hero¬ 
ism.”  This  is,  indeed  a  formidable  epi¬ 
sode  with  which  I  have  indulged  you,  but 
having  collected  from  various  sources  a 
tolerably  connected  account  of  all  the  post¬ 
mortem  adventures  of  this  remarkable  hero, 
I  thought  them  too  curious  to  be  omitted . 
The  purple  of  three  kings  exalted  the  glory 
of  the  standards  of  Philip.  The  king  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  even  in  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  circumstances,  does  not  seem  likely 
to  have  been  a  sovereign  of  a  very  extended 
sway.  Whatever  were  his  dominions  he 
had  been  expelled  from  them,  and  dethron- 
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ed  by  Dom  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon.  Hav¬ 
ing  little  to  loae  he  might  as  well  have 
sought  for  “  six  feet  of  French  soil”  and 
died,  like  John,  the  death  of  a  hero  ;  he 
appears  to  have  escaped,  as  well  as  Charles 
of  Bohemia,  John’s  son,  the  king  of  the 
Romans  elect,  and  already  designated  by 
the  royal  title.  Froissart  seems  to  speak 
rather  contemptuously  of  him  ;  “  the  Lord 
Charles  of  Bohemia  departed,  and  I  do  not 
well  know  what  road  he  took.’’  Other  ac¬ 
counts  describe  him  as  having  been  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded. 

Among  the  mutabilities  of  the  “  graves 
principum  amicitiae  et  irae,”  we  find  an  in¬ 
stance  in  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  John’s 
grandson.  He  quitted  the  French  party, 
and  despite  the  enmity  of  their  grandsires, 
he  and  Harry  the  Fifth  of  England  became 
allies.  It  is  true  that  Duke  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  the  king’s  brother,  and  others, 
rushed  with  drawn  swords  into  the  water  at 
Dover,  and  declared  “  if  he  came  to  enter  as 
an  emperor  into  a  land  claimed  to  be  under 
his  empire,  then  were  they  ready  to  resist 
him they  seemed  to  have  had  some  vague 
apprehension  of  the  claims  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  Caesars  to  universal  dominion. 
But  this  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjust¬ 
ed,  and  Sigismund,  an  honored  guest  at 
Windsor,  was  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  garter :  the  very  order,  according  to 
some  authorities,  which  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  victory  where  his  grand¬ 
father  had  fallen. 

M.  Louandre  is  one  of  those  who  refers 
the  origin  of  this  glorious  knighthood  to 
the  triumph  of  Cressy  ; — “  Un  fait  impor¬ 
tant,’’  he  says,  “  et  la  creation  de  I’Orare 
do  la  Jarrettiere  institu4  par  Edouard  au 
commencement  de  1349,  a  Windsor,  dans 
I’Eglise  de  St.  George,  en  commemoration 
de  son  etonnant  triomphe,  et  pour  recompen- 
ser  ceux  de  ses  officiers  qui  I’avait  le  mieux 
seconde.  Le  heros  de  Cressy  manifeste 
dairement  le  but  de  sa  fondation  en  prenant 
pour  insigne  une  Jarrettiere,  dont  il  avait 
donn6  le  mot,  gallois  garter  mot  de  rallie- 
ment  le  jour  de  la  bataille.  L’opinion  que 
ce  fut  la  Comtesse  de  Salisbury  qui  donna ! 
naissanoe  a  cette  ordre  celebre  n’est  ap- 
puyee  sur  aucune  autorite  ancienne,  et  tous 
les  historiens  Anglais  eux-memes  la  re- 
poussent  eomme  un  conte  vulgaire.” 

Charles,  Duke  d’Alen^on,  whose  insen¬ 
sate  attack  upon  his  unfortunate  Genoese 
was  a  prominent  cause  of  his  disasters,  was 
one  of  the  slain ;  his  body  was  sent  to 
Amiens;  that  of  the  Count  of  Flanders 
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was  buried  with  those  of  many  other  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  church  of  Cressy,  and  Edward 
himself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended 
the  ceremony  with  great  state.  The  Comte 
d’Harcourt,  the  brother  of  Edward’s  Mar¬ 
shall,  fell  during  the  action,  “  Le  corps  de 
ce  chevalier,  dont  le  casque  avait  pour  ci- 
mier  la  queue  d’un  paon  m^lee  d’or,  fut 
reconnu  par  son  frere  Geoffroy  d’Harcourt. 
Le  cri  de  sa  maison  ;  Harcourt !  Harcourt ! 
que  ce  dernier  avait  entendu  pendant  la 
bataille  I’avait  saisi  de  donleur  et  de  re- 
mords.  L’aspect  de  ce  corps  sanglant  le 
fit  fremir  d’horreur ;  il  vint  se  jeter  aux 
pieds  de  Philippe,  I’echarpe  au  cou  en  guise 
de  corde,  temoignant  ainsi  qu’il  se  devouiait 
In  meme  au  plus  inflame  supplice,  et  il 
obtint  le  pardon  de  sa  perfidie,”  so  says  a 
note  of  M.  Louandre ’s  ;  but  Harcourt  con¬ 
tinued  a  trusted  and  trusty  adherent  of 
Edward,  was  present  at  the  victory  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  ended  by  being  slain  in  his  service. 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  we  left 
this  interesting  ground,  and  soon  after  pass¬ 
ing  Esti#es-les-Cressy,  we  recovered  the 
main  post  road  from  Abbeville  to  St.  Omer. 
We  soon  after  commenced  the  descent  into 
the  valley  of  the  Authie,  and  on  passing 
the  bridge  over  that  river  we  found  our¬ 
selves  at  La  Broye.  The  road  makes  a  de¬ 
tour  to  the  left,  we  accordingly  quitted  the 
carriage,  and  took  the  old  straight  road  up 
the  hill,  passing  under  the  apse  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  ancient  chalk  church,  which  must 
have  witnessed  the  flying  Philip,  spurring 
his  horse  furiously  by  its  walls,  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  night  after  the  battle.  We  as¬ 
cended  to  the  site  of  the  Chateau  de  la 
Broye,^all  the  masonry  is  down,  but  the 
fosses  and  ramparts,  covered  with  coppice- 
wood  and  carpeted  with  violets  and  prim¬ 
roses,  marked  out  the  lines  which  the  for¬ 
tress  had  originally  occupied  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Its  situation  is  agreeable,  and 
presents  on  the  eastern  side  a  pleasing  view 
up  the  valley  of  the  Authie.  A  peasant  or 
two  live  within  the  area,  and  occasionally, 
in  cultivating  their  little  gardens,  meet  with 
some  old  coin  current  in  the  days  when  the 
castle  flourished.  They  had  preserved  one 
or  two  somewhere,  and  their  inability  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  them  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointing,  for  I  was  not  without  hope  of 
reading  the  legend  of  edouards  rex — mon- 
eta  poNTiv  : — and  of  becoming  possessor 
of  a  specimen  of  the  rare  coinage  of  Edward 
I.,  which,  as  Comte  de  Ponthieu,  he  strude 
at  the  mint  of  Abbeville.  A  fragment  of 
very  strange  pottery  was  all  that  theii  search 
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produced.  A  road  passes  through  the  area 
of  the  castle,  entering  it  probably  at  the 
very  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  gate  at 
which  the  discomfitted  Philip  demanded 
admittance  ; — the  Seigneur,  Jean  Lessopier, 

“  dit  Grand  Campy  se  tenait  aux  crenaux ; 
Hommes  d’armes,  qui  etes  vous.^  demanda- 
t-il,  si  vous  ne  servez  monseigneur  de  Va¬ 
lois,  vous  n’entrerez  point  dans  mon  chat¬ 
eau.” —  “  Ouvrez,”  repondit  Philippe, 

“  e’est  Pa  fortune  ne  la  France  !” — an 
answer  not  unlike  the  exclamation  of  Han¬ 
nibal  at  the  sight  of  the  gory  head  of  his 
brother  Asdrubal  after  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,— “  Agnoscere  se  Jfortunam  Car- 
thaginisy  fertur  dixisse.”  Nevertheless, 
Philip’s  answer  to  the  Chatelain  has  been 
disputed,  and  M.  Louandre  has  altered  it 
into — “  e’est  I’infortune  Roi  de  France,” 
as  being  ‘‘  sens  plus  naturel  que  I’autre,” 
but  1  prefer  the  old  text  of  h>oissart ;  it 
was  more  natural  to  the  proud  Philip,  even 
in  his  misfortunes,  to  shrink  from  acknow¬ 
ledging  himself  as  unfortunate ;  and  he  left 
Lessopier  to  draw  from  the  wordit  “  la  for¬ 
tune  de  la  France”  whatever  conclusions  he 
might  have  thought  proper. 

In  our  onward  progress  towards  Hesdin, 
we  passed  over  the  high  land  between  the 
waters  of  the  Authie  and  those  of  the 
Canche.  From  this  open  elevated  country 
the  eye  easily  explores  the  neighborhood  of 
both  Cressy  on  the  south,  and  Agincourt 
on  the  north,  and,  if  I  don’t  mistake,  the 
high  land  also  between  Montreuil  and  Sa- 
mer  to  the  westward,  which  is  within  ken  of  | 
the  lofty  cliffs  near  Folkstone.  So  near 
do  these  famous  battle-fields  lie  together, 
and  so  little  removed  are  they  from  the 
range  of  vision  from  England  itself. 

Hesdin  is  situated  in  the  valley,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ternoise  with  the  Canche. 
-But  Vieux  Hesden  stood  higher  up,  on  the 
bank  of  the  latter  river,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill  which  forms  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  two  streams.  We  saw  the 
white  “  masures,”  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,  shining  in  the  evening  sun,  as  we 
descended  towards  Hesdin.  In  the  year 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Cressy,  Philip  de 
Valois  was  received  at  the  Castle  of  Vieux 
Hesdin,  on  his  way  towards  Calais  with  a 
numerous  body  of  troops,  and  a  letter  of 
his,  dated  from  this  castle,  to  the  inhabi- 
.  tants  of  Abbeville  is  still  in  existence.  St. 
Remy  speaks  of  the  park  of  Hesdin  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom  ;  but 
that  has  long  been  disparked  ;  all  the  hill 
is  under  cultivation,  and  except  a  grove  of 


trees  crowning  the  summit  and  surrounding 
the  steeple  of  the  village  of  “  Le  Parc,” 
there  is  nothing  which  presents  to  our 
imagination  any  vestige  of  its  former 
forestial  beauties. 


The  Rewards  of  Greatness. — “  Truly  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  served  England,”  exclaims  a  modern 
writer,  after  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  Blen¬ 
heim  and  Strathfieldsaye.  Musing  on  these  words, 

I  strolled  out  one  evening,  and  found  myself  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  grave  of  Dalton.  There  rest,  thought 
I,  the  remains  of  a  man  who  has  served,  not  only 
England,  but  the  whole  world ;  and  what  has  been 
his  reward  ?  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
compelled  to  support  himself  by  teaching  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  mathematics,  thus  curtailing  his  time  for 
original  research.  And  now,  in  death,  a  piece  of 
Rochdale' flagstone,  without  even  an  inscription,  is 
all  that  England  can  offer  to  the  memory  of  departed 
genius.  Dalton’s  services  to  his  country  have  not 
been  over-paid.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  the  exception. 
That  long  succession  of  poets  and  philosophers,  who 
have  made  us  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world, 
whose  thoughts  are  even  now  moving  among  the 
j^ople  to  purify  and  elevate,  surely  they  have  not  all 
failed  to  receive  that  honor  at  home  which  even 
strangers  are  forced  to  accord  them  1  Certainly,  if 
we  search  "Westminster  Abbey,  we  shall  find  a  few 
tablets  and  busts  erected  to  their  memories  half  hid¬ 
den,  to  be  sure,  amongst  the  gorgeous  and  embla¬ 
zoned  tombs  of  M^or-Gteneral  Longears,  the  man- 
slayer,  Sir  Harry  Empty,  the  sportsman,  and  Aider- 
man  Yellowtrash,  the  stock-broker.  And  even  these 
poor  apologies  for  monuments  can  only  be  seen  for 
a  consideration,  duly  handed  over  to  a  clerical  show¬ 
man.  Nowhere  do  W’e  find  any  open  public  memo¬ 
rial  of  our  most  illustrious  men ;  there  is  nothing  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  he  treads  the  land  of  Shak- 
speare,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of  Davy.  There  is 
nothing  to  point  out  to  aspiring  youth  the  path  to 
genuine,  to  godlike  honor.— [From  the  Midlawi  Pro- 
gra$i^Ut,  a  penny  serial,  conducted  by  working 
men.] 

A  Great  Unknown. — Some  curiosity  has  been 
excited  in  our  musical  circles  (Paris)  by  the  report 
of  the  approaching  visit  of  a  new  singer  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  She  is  said  to  have  a  most  extraordinary  com¬ 
pass  of  voice,  combining  the  most  tender  and  agile  so¬ 
prano  with  the  lowest  barytone.  No  one  has,  hither¬ 
to,  been  able  to  discover  who  she  is,  or  what  the 
country  which  has  given  her  birth.  She  has  sung  at 
the  Court  of  Naples,  and  before  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  :  in  both  cases,  however,  stipulating  to  preserve 
her  features  concealed  by  a  mask.  It  is  thus  that 
she  insists  upon  appearing  before  the  public.  Bv 
some  she  is  believed  to  te  a  noble  Russian  lady, 
who  had  been  lor  years  confined  in  durance  vile  by 
her  husband,  who  has  married  again;  by  others 
that  she  is  an  Italian  nun,  escaped  from  a  religious 
life  to  get  a  peep  at  this  wicked  world.  Others  have 
declared  again,  that,  although  her  arms  and  bosom 
are  of  the  most  snowy  whiteness,  her  face  and  head 
are  those  of  a  negress  of  Senegambia,  which  belief 
is  confirmed  by  her  persistence  in  wearing  the  domi¬ 
no  hood,  which  conceals  even  the  very  form  of  her 
head  and  throat  from  observation.  In  England, 
she  will  immediately  be  suspected  of  being  no  other 
than  the  pig-faced  lady.  She  persists  in  signing  no 
other  name  to  her  engagements  than  that  of  La 
MascheraUiy  by  which  she  is  already  famous  in  many 
parts  of  Italy. — AUas. 
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1.  Le  National. 

2.  Le  Journal  des  Economistes.  Gilliaumin. 

3.  Le  Rapport  de  la  Commission  d’Enquete  sur  les  evenenients  de  Mai  et  de  Jidllef. 

4.  Three  Months  in  Power.  By  M.  de  Lamartine.  H.  Bohn. 


'Fhe  shifting  scenes  and  convulsive  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  new  French  Republic,  as  yet 
scarcely  assured  of  its  existence,  form  a 
series  of  important  political  lessons,  by 
which,  if  understood,  this  country  might 
greatly  benefit ;  but  we  find  them  so  misin¬ 
terpreted  by  the  press,  that  we  fear  little 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  them  by  either 
the  rulers  or  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  appears  to  be  with  nations 
as  with  individuals — easily  led  to  draw  false 
conclusions  from  the  experience  of  others, 
and  who  profit  only  by  their  own. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  Assembly  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  insurrections  of  May 
and  June,  has  enabled  the  English  ministe¬ 
rial  and  conservative  press  to  read  many 
homilies  to  the  public  on  the  kind  of  men 
by  whom  violent  revolutions  are  made ; — 
described  as  reckless  desperadoes,  actuated 
by  sordid  and  selfish  objects,  and  with  no¬ 
thing  about  them  common  to  humanity  but 
its  outward  forms. 

Admitted — if  only  from  the  evidence  of 
criminal  returns — that  a  criminal  popula¬ 
tion  exists,  and  that  men  of  blood  are 
certain  to  find  employment  where  blood  has 
to  be  shed,  it  is  yet  not  true  (and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  the  error  should'  be  exposed)  that 
revolutions  are  the  work  of  this  pariah 
caste.  If  it  were  so,  there  would  never  be 
a  week  without  revolutions ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  at  all  times  multitudes 
are  to  be  found  willing  enough  to  resort  to 
violence  for  sordid  and  selfish  objects,  when 
a  safe  opportunity  presents  itself.  If  it 
were  so,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  would  not 
have  proved  abortive ;  for  that  it  failed 
was  certainly  not  for  want  of  daring  adven¬ 
turers,  or  unscrupulousness  in  the  use  of 
weapons  of  destruction. 

Rebellions  are  not  to  be  got  up  by  public 
advertisements,  nor  are  governments  to  be 
overthrown  by  mobs.  Before  a  handful  of 
rioters  can  proclaim  a  revolution,  the  revo¬ 
lution  must  have  been  already  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  silently  and  imperceptibly,  perhaps, 
but  not  the  less  effectually  accomplished, 


in  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  their 
rulers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  moral 
sanction  which  is  the  only  true  basis  of 
power,  and  without  which  no  admiuistratioir 
can  be  long  sustained. 

According  to  certain^  writers,  whose  office 
it  is  to  discredit  as  much  as  possible  the 
Fjench  Republic  with  the  middle  classes  of 
England,  the  principal  author  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  February  was  Adolphe  Chenu,  a 
shoemaker,  connected  with  the  party  of 
“  The  Reforme  ”  newspaper,  who  boasts 
(and  it  is  but  vain  boasting)  of  having 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  nomination  of 
Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  Albert, 
and  Francois  Arago,  as  members  of  the 
provisional  government.  According  to  Odi¬ 
lon  Barrot,  and  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
all  the  disorders  that  have  happened  since, 
have  been  the  work  of  individual  conspira¬ 
tors,  like  Chenu  ;  and  in  denouncing  Louis 
Blanc  and  Caussidiere  as  insurrectionary 
chiefs,  the  committee  doubtless  imagine 
that  they  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Returning  again  to  this  side  the 
Channel,  we  find  Smith  O’Brien,  Dillon, 
Meagher  of  the  Sword,  and*  half-a-dozen 
turbulent  physical-force  chartists,  enemies 
sufficiently  formidable,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  ministerial  journals,  to  insure  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  empire,  were  the  slightest  re¬ 
duction  attempted  in  our  army  and  navy 
expenditure, — now  amounting  to  seventeen 
millions  sterling  per  annum  ! 

All  these  conclusions  arc  founded  in  er¬ 
ror,  and  they  belong  to  the  most  serious 
political  mistakes  that  can  be  committed 
by  statesmen.  Conspirators  may  certainly 
always  be  mischievous,  and  a  street  riot 
may  occasion  much  public  anxiety,  but  they 
are  only  really  dangerous  upon  a  large 
scale,  when  the  mass  of  the  nation  is  with 
them.  Louis  Philippe,  alone,  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  revolution  of  February.  From 
the  period  of  his  accession  to  his  flight,  he 
had  busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  and  when 
the  first  shocks  came,  by  which  all  foresaw 
it  would  have  to  be  assailed,  it  crumbled 
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into  dust.  The  insurgents  of  February 
were  merely  the  accidental  expounders  of  a 
nation’s  will.  It  was  given  to  them  to  say, 
of  the  system  of  government  pursued  by 
Louis  Philippe,  “  Let  this  end.”  It 
ended,  and  would  have  ended,  sooner  or 
later,  if  (neither  Adolphe  Chenu,  Louis 
Blanc,  nor  any  other  of  the  heroes  of  the 
barricades^had  existed. 

And  let  us  take  the  warning  to  ourselves 
while  there  is  yet  time.  There  is  much  in 
thei policy  pursued  by  our  own  government 
that  must  end,  and  end  soon.  That 
it  has  happily  not  yet  ended  rudely, 
by  an  outburst  of  violence,  we  owe  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  public,  and^o  a 
ve^  wide-spread  eonviotion  that  it  is 

“ - better  to  bear  the  Ills  we  have, 

Than  rush  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

But  how  long  will  the  impatience  of  the 
people  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  pru¬ 
dence  ?  How  long  will  public  indignation 
at  the  slow  progress  of  the  organic  and  ad-, 
ministrative  reforms  most  .needed,  be  re¬ 
strained  within  the  limits  of  order  by  the 
middle-class  dread  of  revolution.?  Not 
a  moment  longer  than  when  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  a  spendthrift  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  continued  depression  of 
trade  from  a  sense  of  general  insecurity, 
shall  reach  the  point  at  which  public  and 
private  credit  shall  fail  to  be  upheld.  Let 
the  period  but  arrive  when  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  shall  fail  to  secure,  bytiaxes 
or  loans,  the  half  yearly  dividends,  and  the 
government  fallsj — and  with  it  the  whole 
system  of  aristocratical  domination,  to 
which  we  owe  the  creation  of  that  unprece¬ 
dented  load  of  public  debt,  of  which  the 
dividends,  and  the  taxes  which  pay  them, 
are  a  standing  memorial.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  sustained,  not  by  national 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  its  councils,  or 
in  the  progressive  adaptation  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  but 
by  a  dread  of  further  disturbance  of  the 
interests  of  property.  The  time  may  be 
near  at  hand  when  any  change  in  our  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be  deemed  better  for  property 
than  a  eontiiiued  stagnation  of  all  living 
functions  in  the  body  politic,  or  a  retro¬ 
grade  policy  towards  the  maxims  of  the 
Stuarts. 

We  write  earnestly,  and  we  have  reason 
for  some  anxiety  when  we  find,  at  a  time  of 
grave  emergency,  the  following  sentiments 
with  reference  to  the  sister  kingdom  put 


forward  under  the  sanction  of  the  -present 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control : — 

It  is  time  the  truth  should  be  spoken  boldly 
out  (and  it  will  come  better  from  devoted  lovers 
and  -servants  of  constitutional  liberty  than  from 
the  Tory  press),  that  the  idea  of  equal  laws  for 
England  and  for  Ireland  is  a  delusion,  a  mockery, 
and  a  mischief ;  that  Ireland  is  not  ripe  for  consti¬ 
tutional,  still  less  for  se//‘-government ;  that  to  give 
freedom  to  the  rebellious  and  (the  lawless  is  to  in¬ 
flict  tyranny  and  injustice  on  the  well-disposed ; 
and  that  not  till  Ireland  has  ‘been  trained  and 
inured  to  respect  and  obey  the  law  by  years  of 
rigid  and  severe  enforcement,  will  she  have 
learned  those  lessons  of  justice,  honesty,  truth, 
jind  subordination  which  can  alone  entitle  her,  by 
sharing  English  virtues,  to  share  English  liberties 
and  English  institutions.” — Eeonomistt  Sept.  2, 
1848. 

It  has  been  proved  this  last  session  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  number  of  legally  qualified  elec¬ 
tors  in  Ireland,  with  its  population  of  eight 
millions,  is  only  60,000.  The  solicitor- 
I  general  has  explained  that  the  number  of 
landed  proprietors  among  whom  the  whole 
soil  of  Ireland  is  divided,  is  but  8,000,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  estates  is 
I  so  locked  up  by  entails  and  mortgages  that 
(the  land  can  only  be  occupied  by  a  pauper 
tenantry.*  These  8,000  -proprietors,  for 
(the  most  part  Protestants  and  absentees, 
command  the  entire  patronage  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  affecting  the  civil  interests  of  the 
Catholic  millions ;  and  have,  through  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries,  enforced  the  power  thus 
placed. in  their  hands  by  a  penal  code  wor¬ 
thy  of>the  most  barbarous  despotism,  which 
has  only  been  relaxed  in  our  own  times, 
and  not  yet  altogether  abandoned. 

If  ever  there  .were  a  case  in  which  insur¬ 
rection  became  a  duty  ^(provided  insurrec¬ 
tion  could  be  proved  to 'be  the  best  remedy 
for  national  grievances),  it  is  (this ;  and  yet 
men,  in  the  position  of  the  member  for 
Westbury,  can  affect  to  deny  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  have  any  cause  for  disaffec¬ 
tion,  and,  blind  to  the  experience  of  all 
time,  have  the  hardihood  to  revive  the 
sophisms  of  the  old  apologists  for  tyranny ; 
telling  us  that  ithe  institutions  of  slavery 
are  the  best  preparations  for  liberty,  and 
that  respect  for  justice  is  to  be  taught  by 
violating  its  most  fundamental  axiom, — 
that  all  men  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law. 

a 

•  For  which  “  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill "  of 
this  session  is  but  a  very  inadequate  remedy,  al¬ 
though  a  step  in  the  direction  of  improvement. 
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Nothing  can  well  be  more  saddening  to 
a  political  philosopher,  than  the  obscure 
notions  of  liberty  which  are  held  by  many 
who  call  themselyes  advocates  of  human 
rights  ;  and  in  this  respect  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  but  little  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  two  extreme  sections  of 
the  French  republicans  and  whig  reformers. 
The  practical  comment  of  the  actions  of 
both  resolves  the  struggle  for  liberty  into 
a  miserable  question  of  which  shall  be  up¬ 
permost.  The  whig  aristocracy  and  their 
worshippers  have  always  been  the  first  to 
denounce  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  tory  cabinet ;  but,  placed  in  their  own, 
behold,  the  same  arbitrary  power  becomes 
the  palladium  of  the  state !  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  liberty  given  by  “  The 
Economist,”  is  that  of  the  American  slave-' 
holder,  who  could  not  conceive  of  a  land  of 
liberty  in  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
punish  a  negro  as  he  pleased.  Would  you 
fit  the  negro  for  self-improvement  ^  Flog 
him,  imprison  him,  or  put  him  in  chains  at 
your  own  caprice.  Begin  by  depriving  him 
of  every  vestige  of  civil  right.  Let  his 
every  thought  be  in  subservience  to  the 
will  of  a  master.  This  not  the  short 
and  easy  mode  of  dealing  with  popular  dis¬ 
content,  to  which  large  masses  of  men,  not 
altogether  destitute  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  can  be  brought  to  submit  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  tide  of  opin¬ 
ion  rolls  on  in  the  direction  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  those  who  will  riot  guide  it  but 
seek  to  stay  its  progress,  will  only  be  them¬ 
selves  buried,  while  resisting  it,  beneath 
the  advancing  and  irresistible  ocean  wave 
of  democracy.  Louis  Philippe  wrought 
his  own  overthrow  by  the  very  policy  which 
is  now  proclaimed  as  the  whig  talisman — a 
charm,  not  of  safety  but  destruction. 

The  rock  upon  which  the  reputation  of 
modem  statesmen  sufifers  shipwreck  is  thut 
of  over-rating  the  personal  influence  of  in¬ 
dividual  agitators,  and  under-rating  the 
moral  influence  of  opinion.  Popular  ideas 
of  political  or  social  policy,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  are  not  to  be  prudently  defied  ; 
when  wrong,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  public 
discussion,  but  not  by  prosecutions ;  when 
founded  in  truth,  they  should  be  at  once 
accepted,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
stability  of  public  institutions. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  principal  events 
which  have  followed  in  France  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  February,  in  continuation  of  the 
paper  on  that  subject  in  our  April  number, 
will  illustrate  this  position,  and,  we  hope. 


clear  up  some  misapprehension  of  the  focts, 
bearing  most  directly  upon  our  own  future 
prospects. 

We  resume  the  thread  of  our  former  nar¬ 
rative'  with  one  further  prefatory  reflection, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped'the  ministerial 
and  conservative  press  when’  they  declaim 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  insurreotion  of  June 
as  an  argument  against  republicanism — 
that  afi  the  troubles  that  have  arisen  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  the  heritage  of  the  monarchy  of 
July.  However  sad  the  spectacle  of  the 
populace  of  Paris-  as  it  displayed  itself  in 
June,  such  as  it  is  it  was  left  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  public  instruction  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Whether  the  promise  of  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic,  that  the  people  at  large  shall  at  last  en¬ 
joy  the  benefit  of  a  soun^  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  education  will  be  realized,  the  future 
alone  will  disclose  ;  but  their  present  neg¬ 
lected  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  at 
least  not  the  result  of  republican  training. 
It  is  the  result  of  that  system  of  state-craft, 
which,  to  uphold  the  monarchy  of  July, 
sacrificed  education  to  the  clergy  for  the 
sake  of  their  support  out  of  doors,  or  bar¬ 
tered  the  patronage  of  education  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  support  within.  This  is  perhaps 
the  heaviest  charge  that  now  weighs  in  the 
mind  of  thinking  men  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  M.  Guizot;  and  the  time  may 
come  when,  if  ever  our  own  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters  shall  be  compelled,  under  a  new  order 
of  things,  to  take  their  trial  before  a  na¬ 
tional  tribunal  for  high  treason  against  the 
State,  committed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
present  functions,  it  will  be  for  the  same  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  most  important  of  all  national 
trusts — the  interests  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion. 

Let  the  reader,  if  he  would  appreciate 
the  gravity  and  justice  of  this  charge,  and 
compare  the  populace  of  London  and  Paris, 
spend  an  hour  towards  dusk  in  the  purlieus 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  speculate  upon 
the  wolfish  physiognomies  he  will  meet  in 
Strutten’s  Ground  or  Snow’s  Rents.  Let 
him  imagine  London  fairly  in  the  hands,  for 
three  days,  of  such  sections  of  our  working 
population ;  and  then  call  to  mind  that 
this  district  is  the  centre  of  the  operations 
of  that  ecclesiastical  institution  called  the 
National  School  Society, — without  excep¬ 
tion  the  worst  conducted  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  but  to  which  a  gigantic 
share  of  public  education  has  been  deliber- 
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ately  given ;  and  given  only  as  the  bargain 
for  a  qualified  parliamentary  support,  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  present  government  and 
the  party  represented  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,* 

In  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world, 
all  violent  convulsions  are  to  be  dreaded. 
Every  one  would  prefer  a  pleasant  alterna¬ 
tion  of  showers  and  sunshine  to  the  storms 
that  rend  the  oak ;  but  the  air  is  the  purer 
for  occasional  tempests,  when  they  are 
past :  and  so  with  revolutions.  There  are, 
in  all  Old  societies,  a  mass  of  worn-out 
forms,  false  precedents,  class  privileges  and 
abuses,  too  inveterate  for  any  power  less 
terrible  than  a  moral  earthquake  to  sweep 
away — so,  at  least,  the  present  resistance 
to  progress  of  the  privileged  classes  in  this 
country  would  teach  us ;  and  revolutions, 
attended  with  violence,  must  therefore  be 
accepted,  with  other  calamities,  as  the  law 
of  Providence. 

The  immediate  disasters  to  which  such 
convulsions  lead,  are  not  occasioned  by  the 
mere  change  of  persons  or  forms  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  but  arise  out  of  its  unsettlement. 
A  revolution  is  the  signal  for  party  struggle ; 
and  for  a  length  of  time  it  remains  doubt¬ 
ful  with  whom  political  power  will  rest. 
Where  it  rests  finally  is  ever  determined  by 
the  will  of  the  nation,  with  or  without  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  ;  but  this  is  rarely  under¬ 
stood  by  revolutionary  leaders.  They  do 
not  allow  for  the  difference  of  their  position 
when  the  nation  is  passive.,  leaving  them 
to  act  at  their  own  discretion,  and  perhaps 
applauding  their  summary  justice,  and  the 
time  when  suspicion  has  been  excited  of 
their  own  ulterior  objects,  and  a  spirit  of 
national  resistance  has  been  aroused  to  de¬ 
feat  them.  It  was  the  natural  error  of  the 
mob  of  rioters  that  broke  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  24th  February,  that 
what  a  mob  had  done  once  it  could  do 
again.  The  mistake  was  in  not  perceiving 
that  the  mob  had  really  done  nothing  but 
what  the  nation  had  permitted ; — the  dis¬ 
gust  of  all  classes  with  the  government  of 
that  day  having  been  at  the  time  greater 
than  their  apprehensions  of  a  popular 
emeute.  Circumstances  had  changed  before 
the  15th  of  May,  and  before  the  23d  of 

♦  The  principal  condition  of  which  is,  that  no  in¬ 
spector  ot  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
School  Society  shall  be  appointed  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
inspectors  so  appointed  are  clergymen. 


[Dec. 

June  society  had  pronounced  its  fiat,  as  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon,  of  “  military  rule 
rather  than  mob  law.”  Fortunately,  Ge¬ 
neral  Cavaignac  appears  to  understand  his 
own  position,  and  to  recognize  a  truth  of 
which  Napoleon  was  ignorant, — that  mob 
law,  and  military  rule,  are  both  alike  states 
of  transition,  and  that  the  world  is  too  far 
advanced  to  allow  of  either  as  the  basis  of 
permanent  national  institutions. 

The  most  hopeful  circumstance  of  the 
occurences  of  February,  was  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  truth  by  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine.  On  the  very  day  of  the  triumph  of 
the  revolution,  in  the  midst  of  the  street 
combatants,  who  had  burst  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  on  the  24th  of  February, 
he  stated  his  conviction,  that  the  right  of 
forming  a  new  government  did  not  rest 
with  them,  but  with  the  35,000,000  of  the 
French  nation,  to  whom  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  appeal ;  and  that  in  the  meantime, 
an  organization  purely  provisional  could 
alone  replace  the  government  that  had  fal¬ 
len.  Such  was  also  the  spirit  of  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  said, — 

“  The  Provisional  Government  desires  a  Repub" 

:  lie,  pending  the  ratification  of  the  French  people* 
who  are  to  be  immediately  consulted. 

“Neither  the  people  of  Paris,  nor  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  desire  to  substitute  their 
opinion  for  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
upon  the  definite,  form  of  government  which  the 
national  sovereignty  shall  proclaim.” 

The  people  of  Paris,  however,  or  rather 
the  men  of  the  barricades,  would  not  adopt 
the  liberal  sentiments  preferred  in  their 
name.  The  proclamation,  instead  of  gra- 
j  tifying  them  by  its  respect  for  true  liberty, 
alarmed  them  by  the  possibility  it  implied, 
I  that  a  Republic  might  not,  after  all,  be  ac- 
i  cepted  by  the  nation  at  large.  To  prevent 
j  this  danger,  they  insisted  that  the  nation 
should  have  no  option  in  the  matter ; — be¬ 
sieged  the  chambers  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
with  threatening  importunities,  and  refused 
to  disperse  until  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  had  assented  to  a  decree,  formally 
proclaiming  a  Republic,  and  abolishing 
royalty  for  ever. 

This  was  done  on  the  following  day  ; — a 
false  step,  but  one  for  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  help.  The  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  were,  at  the  time, 
but  straws  in  a  whirlwind,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  fury.  Their  names  even  were 
scarcely  as  yet  known  to  the  public,  and 
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the  resiguation  of  Lamartine  and  the  more 
moderate  portion  of  his  colleagues,  would 
not  have  hindered  a  proclamation  of  the 
same  tenor,  with  different  signatures. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  however,  to 
note  that  this  announcement  of  a  Republic, 
without  any  previous  consultation  of  the 
nation,  was  really  a  violation  of  the  very 
principle  of  national  sovereignty  which  a 
Republic  is  supposed  to  establish  ;  and  we 
remark  this,  the  rather  because  the  views  of 
even  such  a  man  as  General  Cavaignac  do 
not  appear  to  be  quite  clear  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  ” 
means,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall 
prevail.  But  this  involves  the  right  of  the 
people  to  combine  monarchical  forms  with 
representative  institutions,  if  they  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  To  suppose, 
then,  the  case  of  the  majority  of  a  nation 
being  in  favor  of  an  hereditary  president, 
— from  old  associations,  or  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  periodical  excitement  of  elections, 
the  minority  that  should  decide  for  an  elec¬ 
tive  president,  and  enforce  its  decision  by 
the  aid  of  the  military,  although  it  might  call 
the  government  it  established  a  Republic, 
if  it  thought  proper,  or  by  any  other  name, 
such  a  government  would  really  be  an  oli¬ 
garchical  usurpation. 

The  Republic  proclaimed  in  February 
was  a  fiction.  It  had  to  be  created.  The 
government  established,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  that  was  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  that  of  a  temporary  dicta¬ 
torship.  Society,  not  of  its  own  free  will, 
but  from  necessity,  and  to  save  itself  from 
anarchy,  rallied  round  a  few  men,  and  in¬ 
vested  them  with  the  powers  of  a  Russian 
autocrat. 

The  temptation,  while  at  the  height  cf 
public  favour,  to  exercise  these  powers  be¬ 
yond  the  warrant  of  their  position,  was 
great;  but  should  have  been  resisted.  The 
true  policy  of  a  government  thus  formed 
was  purely  administrative.  Beyond  the  ar¬ 
rangements  necessary  for  convening  the  na¬ 
tional  representatives,  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment  should  have  confined  itself  to  the 
same  ministerial  functions  which  would 
have  been  exercised  by  the  ministers  of 
Louis  Philippe,  had  they  remained  in  of¬ 
fice.  It  was  for  a  National  Assembly,  and 
not  a  Provisional  Government  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  slavery,  title,  oaths, 
&c.,  and  to  alter  fundamental  laws,  where 
change  was  required.  All  the  difficulties 
by  which  the  Provisional  Government  were 
finally  overwhelmed  arose  out  of  these  acts 


of  arbitrary  legislation, — thrust  upon  them, 
it  is  true,  and  exercised  with  much  honesty 
of  purpose,  but  not  the  less  a  dangerous 
trust.  Every  decree  issued  from  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  was  a  mischievous  precedent.  No 
matter  what  the  wisdom  of  the  decree,  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  its  origin,  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  issued  without  any  formal  con¬ 
currence  pn  the  part  of  the  nation,  was  na¬ 
turally  calculated  to  weaken  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  the  representative  institu¬ 
tions  wMch  the  Provisional  Government 
sought  to  establish.  It  led  the  populace 
of  Paris  to  the  conclusion  that  France, 
under  a  republic,  could  be  as  well  governed 
without  a  National  Assembly  as  with  it 
The  secret  of  governing  was  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  fabrication  of  decrees ;  and  by  whom 
they  were  fabricated  seemed  to  be  of  no 
moment,  provided  the  authors  of  the  de¬ 
crees  were  in  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  r 

Here,  then,  was  the  first  serious  and  fatal 
mistake  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Had  they  understood  each  other  on 
this  point,  and  remained  true  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  purpose  of  Lamartine,  to  refer  all  le¬ 
gislation  to  a  convocation  of  the  nation  by 
its  representatives,  they  would  not  have 
been  embarrassed  by  a  demand  for  decrees 
to  effect  impossibilities ;  they  would  not 
have  issued  the  decrees  affecting  labor  and 
civil  contracts  which  brought  all  industry 
to  a  stand,  and  have  since  had  to  be  revok¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  populace  of  Paris  would  not 
have  been  tempted  to  rebel  against  the 
National  Assembly,  to  set  themselves  up  as 
decree-makers. 

The  second  great  mistake  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  was  their  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  to 
enable  the  whole  body  of  the  working  clas¬ 
ses  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guards.  Happily,  the  effects  of 
this  mistake  were  partly  counterbalanced 
by  the  creation  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  The 
subjecting  to  the  rules  of  military  subordi¬ 
nation  the  young  vagrants  of  the  streets, 
who,  with  the  arms  in  their  hands  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  gunsmiths’ 
shops,  would  have  been  a  most  dangerous 
class  to  have  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
was  an  inspiration  of  wisdom.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  hostile  to  the  regular  troops,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  Paris,  admit¬ 
ted  without  jealousy  the  presence  of  a  paid 
soldiery  recruited  from  their  own  ranks,  al¬ 
though  differing  only  from  regular  troops 
in  the  name. 
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We  doubt  whether,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  but  the  extreme  case  of  invasion, 
the  existence  of  voluntary  armed  associa¬ 
tions,  whether  as  yeomanry,  militia,  volun¬ 
teers,  or  national  guards,  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  As  an  irregular  force  they  are 
seldom  to  be  relied  upon  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  need,  while  attention  to  mere  pa¬ 
rade  duties  is  to  men  of  business  an  intole¬ 
rable  servitude.  But  there  surely  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  whole  popu> 
lation  of  a  nation  should  not  be  embodi¬ 
ed  in  such  voluntary  armed  associations. 
For  if  everybody  may  be  safely  trusted 
with  weapons  of  destruction,  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  are  they  to  be  carried.?  Why  not 
dispense  with  them  altogether .?  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  criminals  and  madmen 
against  whom  society  must  always  stand 
upon  its  guard,  surely  it  is  next  to  lunacy 
on  our  part  to  increase  the  danger,  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  means  of  taking  away  life. 

And  let  not  our  popular  sympathies 
hoodwink  our  better  judgment.  All  men 
are  not  honest  men.  Whether  as  a  legacy 
of  bad  government,  or  from  the  constitu¬ 
tional  imperfections  of  human  nature,  there 
are  classes  of  men  sunk  in  wretchedness, 
ignorance,  and  vice,  who  may  with  truth 
and  all  sad  earnestness  be  styled  danger¬ 
ous  classes.’’  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
raise  them  ;  but  surely  not  trust  them  till 
we  have  raised  them.  Let  us  give  the  hun¬ 
gry  and  desperate  man  a  loaf,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  one  by  his  labor, — not  a 
musket,  to  tempt  him  to  take  the  loaf  by 
violence,  and  life  with  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  upon  which 
Lord  John  Russell  and  General  Cavaignac 
appear  now  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  but  the 
whig  government,  when  in  opposition,  were 
quite  as  zealous  as  the  most  ardent  French 
republicans  for  the  right  of  the  poorest  to 
carry  arms ;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
“  Irish  Arms  Bill,”  now  revived,  were  then 
a  favorite  subject  of  attack.  Of  all  rights, 
the  right  to  hold  the  power  of  putting  a 
bullet  through  the  head  of  a  fellow- citizen 
is  the  one  which  peaceable  men  would  be 
the  most  content  to  surrender,  or  have  put 
under  some  wholesome  restraint.  Why  not 
then  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  French 
ouvrier  ?  W’^hat  do  those  want  with  a  gun 
or  a  pike,  who  are  partly  dependent  upon 
charity  for  their  support,  and  who,  when 
not  so  dependent,  have  neither  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  killing  wild  animals  in  their  native 
forests,  nor  of  sporting  in  game  preserves .? 
We  would  say  to  the  English  premier  as  well 


as  to  the  French  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  “  Do  not  fear  the  extension  of  civil  rights. 
Do  not  mistrust  the  press ;  but  military 
law  is  the  proper  law  for  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  weapons.  Where  reason  is  to  prevail, 
leave  error  at  liberty  to  combat  it ;  but 
put  down  guns  and  pikes.  It  was  not 
lightly  said,  ‘  those  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.’  ” 

In  these  two  mistakes — the  decree- mak¬ 
ing  powers  assumed  by  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  given  to  the  universal  arming  of 
the  population — we  find  the  chief  causes  of 
the  disorders  which  followed  upon  the  Re¬ 
volution.  Without  the  arms  given  them 
the  populace  of  Paris  could  not  in  June 
have  risen  in  insurrection  against  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  National  Guards,  the 
Garde  Mobile,  and  the  troops  of  the  line ; 
and  without  the  temptation  of  making  de¬ 
crees  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  insurrection 
would  have  had  no  object :  those  who 
thought  of  pillage  were  but  the  thieves  by 
profession. 

The  notion  that  these  disorders  arose 
out  of  the  prevalence  of  Socialism  is  very 
general,  both  in  France  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  is  a  very  inaccurate  explanation  of 
the  facts.  The  decree  of  the  2d  of  March, 
which  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  was 
borrowed  from  the  Ten  Hours*  Labor  Bill 
of  Lord  Ashley,  adopted  the  year  before  by 
the  English  parliament,  but  limited  to 
women  and  young  persons.  The  decrees  of 
the  Luxembourg  for  regulating  wages  were 
only  in  the  spirit  of  the  every-day  practice 
of  Trade  Unions.*  The  Ateliers  Nationaux 

♦  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  “  Times,”  dated  September  8, 
1848,  on  this  subject,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

“  You  attribute  to  my  system  and  to  the  National 
Ateliers — which  you  call  my  Ateliers — the  miseries 
of  the  present  situation  of  my  country.  Allow  me 
to  repel,  with  all  the  indignation  of  an  honest  man, 
wounded  in  the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  heart, 
such  a  horrible  responsibility.  What !  Sir,  my  public 
asseverations,  twenty  times  repeated,  never  contra¬ 
dicted  ;  the  official  declarations  of  M.  Emile  Tho¬ 
mas,  Director  of  the  National  Ateliers;  the  recent 
debates  of  the  French  Assembly;  the  documents 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  AJnvuete ; — 
all  these  have  not  convinced  you  that  I  was  not  the 
person  who  organized  the  National  Ateliers !  that 
they  were  brought  into  existence  against  my  wishes, 
against  my  will,  in  opposition  to  all  my  principles, 
and  even  with  the  avowed  object  of  counterbalancing 
the  influence  over  the  people  that  was  attributed  to 
me.  No,  Sir,  no !  Ab^lutely,  I  was  nothing  in 
the  creation  of  the  National  Ateliers.  It  was  M. 
Marie,  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  estab¬ 
lished  them ;  it  was  M.  Emile  Thomas  who  was 
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were  not  estal^lislied  by  Louis  BlanOf  but 
by  M.  Marie,  and  were  a  mere  copy  of  the 
relief  organization  adopted  sixty  years  be-  j 
fore  by  the  first  National  Assembly,  and  I 
more  recently,  upon  a  much  grander  scale,  j 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  Ireland,  during 
the  winter  of  1846-7.  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  at  any  one  time  in 
the  Ateliers  Nationaux  appears  to  havej 
been  120,000 — the  number  similarly  sup- ! 
ported  in  Ireland  rose  at  one  time  to 
800,000. 

by  M.  Marie  amwinted  to  the  direction  of  them.  As 
for  myself— I  affirm  it,  and  I  defy  contradiction — I 
took  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Ate¬ 
liers,  nenher  in  their  organization,  nor  in  their  di¬ 
rection,  nor  in  their  superintendence.  If,  then,  there 
has  been  imprudence — and  I  believe  there  has — in  ! 
assembling  pell-mell,  in  the  National  Ateliers,  work- 1 
men  taken  by  chance  from  alljprofessions ;  if  there : 
has  been  folly  in  giving  them  an  uniform  unpro-  i 
ductive  task,  and  in  paying  them  for  this  unproauc- 
tive  labor  wages  which  were  but  alms  in  disguise ; 
if  this  deplorable  institution  has  become  for  the  state 
so  flagrant  a  cause  of  ruin  that  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  crush  it ;  if  the  workmen  of  the  National 
Ateliers,  when  they  ceased  to  receive  their  habitual 
wages,  fell  into  despair ;  if,  in  short,  a  party  among 
them  have  produced  the  insurrection  ot  June  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  terrible  misery — by  what 
strange  reversal  of  all  the  laws  of  justice  can  be  im¬ 
puted  to  me  such  results  1  to  me,  who— I  repeat  it 
— was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  National  Ateliers, 
who  disapproved  of  their  being  called  into  exist¬ 
ence,  who  never  put  my  foot  into  them,  and  who 
never  interfered  in  what  concerned  them,  neither  in 
their  establishment  nor  in  their  organization,  in  their 
direction,  nor  when  the  question  arose  of  their  dis¬ 
solution!  To  each,  then,  belongs  the  responsibility 
of  his  own  works. 

“  You  impute  to  my  system.  Sir,  the  bloody  dis¬ 
orders  of  Paris.  1  may  remark  that  my  system  has, 
up  to  this  time,  received  only  two  applications,  al¬ 
together  partial  and  confined  in  a  very  narrow  cir¬ 
cle.  But,  far  from  condemning  my  doctrines,  these 
two  partial  applications  form  die  most  striking  jus¬ 
tification  of  them ;  for  the  association  of  journey¬ 
men  tailors,  and  that  of  journeymen  saddlers,  which 
I  founded,  still  exist ;  they  prosper,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  to  decry  them,  to  destroy  them ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  did  not  join  in 
the  insurrection  of  June — a  decisive  fact  which  I 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  menof  good/aith!” 

After  some  quotations  from  his  “  Organization  du 
Travail,”  in  illustration  of  his  principles,  he  says— 

“  I  could  produce  here  numerous  passages  ex¬ 
tracted  from  my  speeches  at  the  Luxembourg,  and 
you  would  perceive  that  I  have  everywhere  con¬ 
demned,  as  equally  puerile  and  fearful,  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  force,  and  that  I  have  always  placed  the 
victory  of  justice  in  the  calm  and  regular  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  reason  by  the  liberty  of  the  tribune, 
by  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  the  right  of  discussion. 
In  twelve  years  I  have  written  much.  Well,  if  there 
exists  in  books,  in  my  speeches,  one  word,  one 
single  word,  which  is  an  appeal  to  violence,  to  brute 
force,— -let  it  be  shown  to  me  I  1  affirm  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  such  a  word. 

“For  the  rest.  Sir,  there  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  contested,  which  now  belongs  to  history,  and 


The  Provisional  Government  passed  no 
decrees  of  a  really  Socialist  character. 

I  There  was  abundant  precedent  in  monar- 
jchical  and  competitive  institutions  for  every 
j  act  of  Louis  Blanc’s  administration  as  far 
as  he  was  permitted  to  act ;  but  it  was  na¬ 
tural  enough  that  at  a  time  of  revolution, 
Socialist  doctrines,  as  a  means  of  improv-* 
jing  the  condition  of  the  masses,  should  be 
'.earnestly  discussed  ;  and  that  they  should 
be  adopted  without  being  understood  by  a 
multitude  of  unreasoning  partizans,  who, 

which  speaks  more  loudly  in  ray  favour  than  all 
reasonings.  Whilst  I  remained  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  when  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  act  upon 
the  people,  did  the  slightest  disorder  take  plsce ! 
Was  there  in  Paris  the  least  agitation !  Did  not 
!  the  people — who,  it  has  since  been  pretended,  were 
I  excited  by  my  speeches — did  they  not  exhibit  an 
:  admirable  example  of  moderation,  of  resignation  ! 
i  Was  it  not  then  that  they  pronounced  this  sublime 
sentence — ‘  We  have  three  months  of  misery  to  of 
fer  to  the  Republic !’ — But  to  maintain  order  in 
;  Paris  during  the  two  months  of  passage  to  power, 
what  force  had  I  at  my  disposal !  Speech — nothing 
,  but  speech.  For  you  are  not  ignorant.  Sir,  that 
I  there  was  not  at  that  period  a  single  soldier  in  the 
capital.  What  can  possibly  be  opposed  to  so  de¬ 
monstrative  a  fact  1  What !  the  popular  agitations 
.  only  commenced  to  date  from  the  day  when  1  ceased 
to  have  the  power  of  efficient  action  upon  the  peo- 
;  pie,  and  it  is  I  whom  they  would  hole!  responsible 
for  these  agitations.  In  truth,  this  would  be  more 
'  than  injustice — it  would  be  folly, 
j  “  I  do  not  slop  at  the  word  ‘  pillage,*  which  has 
'  found  itself,  1  know  not  how,  unaer  your  pen,  in  an 
article  relairag  to  me.  1  cannot  telieve  that  you 
have  wished  to  carry  calumnies  against  both  my 
!  heart  and  my  intellect  to  such  a  point  For  he  who 
I  should  perceive  in  pillage  a  means  of  destroying 
I  misery,  or  even  (rf  avenging  it,  would  be  the  worst 
I  of  madmen  as  well  as  the  most  depraved  of 
I  wretches. 

“  You  recall,  in  relation  to  me,  the  affairs  of  May 
and  of  June.  As  to  the  insurrection  of  June,  it  was 
so  manifest  that,  far  from  having  taken  part  in  it 
i  in  any  manner  whatever,  I  was  struck  with  con¬ 
sternation  at  it,  that  the  hatred  eff  even  my  most 
cruel  enemies  has  not  been  able  to  find  here  any 
subject  of  accusation  against  me.  in  what  relates 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  15th  of  May,  I  reckon 
upon  proving,  by  undeniable  facts,  that  they  have 
sought  in  it  only  a  pretext  to  place  me  at  a  distance 
from  the  National  Assembly  at  the  moment  when 
j  the  constitution  was  about  to  be  discussed. 

I  In  a  recital  upon  which  I  am  at  present  en- 
I  gaged,  and  which  1  shall  have  the  honour  of  ad¬ 
dressing  to  you,  I  shall  speak  of  the  true  causes  of 
;  the  troubles  of  May,  of  the  civil  war  of  June,  of  the 
I  state  of  siege,  and  of  the  evils  which  overwhelm  my 

I  beloved  country.  In  the  meantime  I  limit  myself 
, .  to  the  declaration,  with  the  authority  of  a  conscience 

!  without  reproach,  that  I  have  never  had  a  hand  in 

I I  any  plot,  in  any  attempt  at  violence,  in  any  disor- 

I  i  der — and  that  to  spare  the  pain  of  such  to  my  coun 

!  J  try,  1  would  with  joy  have  given  all  the  blood  in  my 

I I  veins. 

j  “  1  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble,  and  very  devoted 
:  1  servant, 

[  “LOUIS  BLANC.” 
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taught  to  expect  everything  from  decrees,  I 
should  become  impatient  at  seeing  them 
stop  short  of  the  immediate  realization  of  j 
their  wishes. 

Ledru  Rollin  has  shown  that  the  cry  of  j 
“  Vivre  en  travaillant  ou  mourir  combat- 
tant'^  was  first  raised  by  the  Lyonnese  in  | 
1832,  and  that  the  right  of  labour  recog- 1 
nized  by  the  Provisional  Government  was 
no  new  doctrine,  but  had  been  admitted  by ; 
the  leading  republicans  of  the  first  revolu-  j 
tion.  He  might  have  added  that  it  was 
the  doctrine  upon  which  every  English  la¬ 
bor-rate  act  has  been  founded  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  defended  by  innumerable  leading  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  English  Times,  during  the 
life-time  of  its  late  proprietor,  and  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  whole  policy  of  English  protec¬ 
tionists.  As  to  Socialism^  the  views  of 
George  Sand,  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Considerant, 
M.  Cabet,  M.  Prudhou,  and  other  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  new  organization  of  industry, 
essentially  differ,  and  differ  from  the  views 
of  former  writers  on  the  same  subject,  as 
St.  Simon,  Robert  Owen,  and  M.  Fourier,  j 
To  attribute,  therefore,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  working  classes  to  Socialism,  when 
there  is  as  yet  no  clearly-defined  system 
recognized  as  “  Socialism  ”  by  any  consi¬ 
derable  body  of  persons,  is  to  betray  our¬ 
selves  by  a  confusion  of  language  into  false  ■ 
conclusions  upon  the  causes  of  events.  We 
attach  the  more  importance  to  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  this  error,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
principles  upon  which  “  Socialists,”  as 
they  are  called,  are  agreed,  happen  to  be 
fundamental  axioms  of  political  economy. ; 
They  are, — that  associated  industry  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  production,  and  that  j 
the  principle  of  association  is  one  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  further  and  beneficial  development ;  | 
— axioms  which  no  thinking  man  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  controvert. 

The  popular  error  of  the  day  was  not  the 
notion  that  a  wise  administration  can  do 
something  more  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  or  accomplished  (a  fact  that  can 
hardly  be  disputed) ;  but  an  exaggerated 


them  up  again.  Was  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  all  the  intelligence  of  a  government 
could  not  devise  labor  of  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  character  than  this,  for  the  relief  and 
encouragement  of  industry }  It  was  not 
possible.  No  amount  of  laissez  faire  elo¬ 
quence  will,  or  ought  to,  convince  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  that  all  public  works  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  public  jobs,  and  end  in  public 
idling. 

The  Ateliers  Nationaux,  established  by 
the  decree  of  the  26th  of  February,  were 
formed  upon  the  precise  model  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  under  the  Irish  Labor  Rate 
Act,  for  the  wasteful  and  mischievous  ex- 
I  penditure  of  ten  millions  sterling ;  and 
[  with  the  same  result — not  strengthening  the 
j  government  by  increasing  its  popularity  ; 
but  weakening  it,  by  exciting  the  contempt 
of  the  very  recipients  of  its  bounty. 

I  People  in  England  sometimes  express 
I  surprise  that  in  spite  of  their  liberality  to 
Ireland  in  a  season  of  distress,  the  repeal 
agitation  gained  ground  ;  yet  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  practical  demonstration  ever 
witnessed  of  the  incompetency  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  administration,  however  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  to  meddle  in  Irish  affairs.  Few 
could  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  Ireland 
had  been  left  to  its  own  resources  and  its 
own  management  of  them,  it  would  have 
got  through  the  difficulty  with  a  less  amount 
of  social  demoralization  that  in  that  uni¬ 
versal  scramble  for  public  money  which 
characterized  the  relief  administration,  not 
of  any  “  sordid  or  selfish”  socialist  repub¬ 
lican,  but  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.* 

The  most  sensible  way  to  have  met  the 
difficulty  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  would 
have  been  for  the  leading  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties  to  have  united  in  the  support  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  many  schemes  of  expe¬ 
rimental  associations  suggested  which  pro¬ 
mised  the  best  for  success,  or  offered  the 
fewest  chances  of  failure  ;  and  would,  dur¬ 
ing  its  progress,  have  at  least  satisfied  the 
working  classes  that  honest  exertions  were 
I  making  in  their  favor.  A  million  or  two 
j  sterling  would  have  been  cheaply  expended 


estimate  of  the  power  of  government  to  ac¬ 
complish  great  improvements  suddenly.  A 


upon,  abortive  Phalansterian  institutions, 
as  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  life  and 


simple  fiat  from  the  Luxembourg  had  closed  j 
the  factories  at  a  given  hour;— why  could  j 
not  another  fiat  provide  the  means  of  em-  j 
ployment  which  the  factories  had  ceased  to ! 


*  Who,  for  his  share  of  the  plunder,  has  been 
permitted  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  £2,500,  al¬ 
though  already  ove?paid  as  a  public  servant  by  an 
annual  salary  of  the  same  amount 


furnish  }  Employment  had  been  hastily  i 
promised  for  the  destitute,  and  in  the  name  1 
of  National  workshops,  the  people  were  setl 
to  dig  holes  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  fill ! 


It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Vote  in  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Estimates  was  the  subject  of  two  nights’ 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was,  not- 
withstanding  the  indignant  remonstrances  it  occa¬ 
sioned,  pressed  and  carried  by  GovernmenL 
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property  during  the  insurrection.  But  it  abreast  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assure  the 
was  the  policy  of  the  conservative  organs  of  Provisional  Government  of  their  support, 
the  press  to  attack  the  Provisional  Govern-  and  determination  to  resist  any  reactionary 
ment  through  the  Ateliers  Nationaux^  in-  movement.  '  Returning  from  the  Hotel  de 
sisting  alike  upon  their  suppression  and  the  Ville,  the  crowds  continued  to  defile 
condemnation  of  every  substitute  proposed ;  through  the  streets,  to  impress  the  same 
until  the  working-classes,  at  first  patient  in  fact  the  more  emphatically  upon  the  friends 
their  sufferings,  became  fixed  in  the  belief,  of  the  old  system  ;  completely  obstructing 
gradually  worked  into  exasperation,  that  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  by  their 
they  were  to  be  robbed  by  the  bourgeoisie  of  numbers,  until  nightfall, 
all  the  benefit  from  the  revolution ;  as  in 

1830.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  The  first  week  in  April  was  occupied  by 
classes,  alarmed  at  the  stagnation  of  trade  the  elections  of  officers  of  the  National 
and  depreciation  of  property  consequent  Guards.  It  was  chiefly  marked  in  Paris  by 
upon  the  political  uncertainties  of  the  time,  the  two  opposite  results  of  the  election  of 
were  naturally  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  M.  Clement  Thomas  (an  officer  of  cuiras- 
the  revolution  had  gone  far  enough,  and  siers,  compromised  at  Luneville  in  1834, 
that  a  re-actionary  policy  was  rather  to  be  by  his  republican  sentiments,  and,  subse- 
encouraged  than  any  countenance  shown  quently,  a  refuge  in  England)  ;  a  man  unit- 
towards  new  schemes  for  new  changes.  log  firmness  with  moderation,  and  of  great 
With  this  explanation  of  the  various  in-  private  worth ;  and  the  election  of  M.  Bar- 
fluences  at  work  upon  the  mind  of  the  com-  bes,  as  Colonel  of  the  12th  Legion, — an 
munity,  let  us  glance  at  their  operation.  extravagant  ultra,  who  was  soon  to  join  in 

an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
The  first  breach  between  the  middle  and  February, 
working  classes  arose  out  of  a  decree  of  the  In  the  provinces  the  National  Guards 
Provisional  Government  dissolving  the  se-  elected,  for  the  most  part,  their  old  officers, 
lect  companies  of  “  Grenadiers”  and  Vol-  M.  Beauvais,  an  ex-peer  of  France,  w’as 
tigeurs”  of  the  National  Guards,  with  a  chosen  colonel,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
view  to  their  amalgamation  with  the  rest  of  the  party  who  had  thought  to  secure  the 
the  force,  and  that  there  might  be  no  dis-  triumph  of  republicanism  by  intolerance, 
tinctions  tending  to  create  jealousy  or  ill-  and  had  insisted  upon  the  wholesale  dis- 
feeling  between  one  portion  of  the  body  and  missal  of  every  adherent  of  the  old  go- 
another.  This  decree  having  given  great  vernment. 

dissatisfaction  to  the  Companies  it  affected.  Of  this  policy,  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  was  the 
they  assembled  on  the  16th  of  March, —  chief  impersonation.  Something,  of  course, 
marched  in  uniform,  but  without  arms,  to  may  be  said  for  it,  for  it  was,  doubtless, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  sent  in  a  deputa-  true  that  the  Republic  had  been  accepted 
tion  to  the  Provisional  Government  to  re-  by  many  functionaries  who  were  certain  to 
quest  that  the  decree  might  be  recalled ; —  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  betraying 
principally  upon  the  ground,  that  when  dis-  it ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  an  intense 
persed  among  the  mass  they  would  be  un-  blunder.  It  turned,  at  once,  the  whole 
able  to  elect  as  officers  their  old  command-  body  of  government  officials  and  their  par- 
ers.  This  ill-advised  proceeding  met  with  tizans  into  active  enemies  ;  and  it  necessi- 
a  signal  rebuff.  They  were  received  by  the  tated  appointments  of  men,  whose  qualifi- 
mob  in  passing  through  the  streets  with  cations,  beyond  the  recommendation  of 
cries  of  “  A  has  les  aristocrates^"*^ — “  Vive  zeal,  there  was  no  time  to  examine,  and 
r^galiUy  The  Provisional  Government  whose  violent  language  and  administrative 
declined  to  revoke  their  decision  (which,  in  incapacity  alarmed  the  timid,  and  provoked, 
fact,  if  the  whole  population  were  to  be  en-  in  many  of  the  departments,  the  very 
rolled  in  the  National  Guards  was  only  the  reactionary  spirit  it  was  the  object  of  the 
necessary  complement  of  such  a  measure),  minister  to  prevent  or  to  allay.  Theimpas- 
and  the  next  day  was  met,  at  the  instiga-  sioned  eloquence  of  Ledru  Rollin,  and  the 
tion  of  Sobrier  and  other  leading  clubbists,  sympathy  of  his  colleagues,  have  enabled 
by  an  overwhelming  counter-demonstration  him  subsequently  to  stand  his  ground  in 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  the  National  Assembly  against  a  hostile 

Numerous  crowds  assembled  at  an  early  majority ;  but  neither  the  eloquence,  nor 
hour  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  admitted  honesty  of  purpose,  will  justify 
marched  in  close  ranks  of  nine  and  ten  measures  which  defeated  their  own  end,  and 
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which,  if  they  had  not  been  moderated  by 
Lamartine,  would  have  been  altogether 
disastrous. 

Want  of  courage  has  not  been  the  failing 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  but  we  like  not  his  tacit 
acquiescence  in  the  apology  made  for  him, 
that  the  offensive  parts  of  his  circulars  to 
the  provinces  were  written,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  M.  Jules  Favre,  and  that  the  semi¬ 
official  “  Bulletins  de  la  Republique”  were 
the  productions  of  George  Sand.  The 
sentiments  of  the  documents  prepared  for 
him  were  his  own,  however  much  he  might 
have  altered  the  phraseology  ;  and  the  re- 
roonsibility  should  have  been  accepted. 
The  influence  of  George  Sand,*  as  one  of 
the  private  secretaries  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  was  calculated  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  Ledru  Rollin, — not  to  encour¬ 
age  it. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  15th  of  April,  quoted  by  the  committee, 

♦  It  was  brought  forward  as  a  kind  of  chaige 
against  the  Provisional  Grovernment  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry,  in  their  Report,  that  the  accom¬ 
plished  pen  of  Madame  Dudcvant  (George  Sand) 
was  occasionally  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
official  documents.  The  committee  would,  proba¬ 
bly,  in  1790,  have  condemned  the  Girondists  on  the 
same  ground  for  availing  themselves  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Madame  Roland.  An  abler  secretary  than 
Madame  Dudevant  could  hardly  be  found  in 
France ;  and  certainly  Prance  has  not  produced  a 
writer  more  anxious  to  promote  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  questions  in  which  the  working  classes  are 
most  interested.  It  is  true  George  Sand  is  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  species  of  communism ;  but  not  of  com¬ 
munism  founded  by  violence,  or  established  by 
spoliation.  All  her  writings  and  pc^itical  addresses 
breathe  a  contrary  spirit;  especially,  since  the  revo¬ 
lution,  when  her  object  has  been  not  to  increase,  but 
to  calm  the  popular  excitement  which  has  prevail¬ 
ed.  In  the  case  laid  hold  of  by  the  committee,  she 
had  been  desired  to  prepare  an  address,  in  which  an 
intimation  was  to  given  of  the  danger  that  would 
be  incurred  by  the  reactionary  party,  if  their  efforts 
should  be  successful  to  return  candidates  opposed  to 
republican  institutions.  She  made  three  different 
draffs  of  an  address  to  this  effect,  putting  the  same 
idea  in  different  forms ;  and  the  following  was  se¬ 
lected  : — 

16«  Bulletin  de  la  Republique, 

IWA  Avril. 

“  Les  61ections,  si  elles  ne  font  pas  triompher  la 
verite  sociale,  si  elles  sonl  I’expression  des  interets 
d’une  caste,  arrachee  de  la  confiante  loyautc  du 
peuple,  les  elections,  qui  devaient  etre  le  salut  de  la 
Kepublique,  seront  sa  perte,  il  n’en  faut  pas  douter. 
11  n’y  a  alors  qu’une  voie  de  salut  pour  le  peuple 
qui  a  fait  les  barricades,  ce  serait  de  manifester  une 
seconde  fois  sa  volonte,  et  d’ajourner  les  decisions 
d’une  fausse  representation  nationale. 

“  Ce  remMe  extreme,  deplorable,  la  France  vou- 
drait-elle  forcer  Paris  a  y  recourir.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  unguarded  phrase,  “  la 
verite  sociale,”  is  open  to  misconstruction.  It  reads 
like  a  menace  in  favour  of  Socialist  candidates,  but 
was  not  so  intended. 


was  at  least  a  proper  one,  being  to  tran¬ 
quillize  the  public  mind  on  the  eve  of  an¬ 
other  apprehended  popular  tumult,  arising 
out  of  the  suspicions  of  the  people  that  the 
approaching  elections  of  representatives  to 
the  National  Assembly  would  be  so  man¬ 
aged  by  the  legitimists  and  reactionists,  as 
to  trick  them  out  of  the  benefits  they  had 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  revolution.  This 
feeling  was  encouraged  by  a  number  of  dis¬ 
appointed  candidates  for  office,  who  were 
annoyed  at  the  decreasing  infiuence  of  their 
own  party  in  the  government,  and  who 
thought  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
national  interests  would  be  best  promoted 
W  placing  themselves  and  their  friends  at 
tne  head  of  the  Republic. 

Overtures  were  made  to  Ledru  Rollin  by 
some  of  the  clubs,  to  induce  him  to  join  in 
an  attempt  to  set  aside  Lamartine  and 
several  of  his  colleagues,  and  establish  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  instead  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  A  meeting  was 
called  for  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  Champs 
Elyse6s,  of  which  this  was  the  secret  object, 
the  nominal  one  being  the  rights  of  labour. 

The  scheme  failed ;  for  although  it  was 
not  difficult  to  assemble^lavge  masses  of  an 
unemployed  population,  it  was  not  yet  easy 
to  convince  them  that  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  then  about  to  be  elected  would  prove 
hostile  to  their  interests,  or  impotent  for 
their  relief.  The  meeting  was  held,  but  the 
friends  of  order  rallied  in  great  numbers 
on  the  first  alarm.  The  events  of  the  day 
are  thu^  described  by  M.  do  Lamartine  ; — 

I  “  At  five  in  the  morning  1  was  informed  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  duos,  and  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  committee  of  public  safety,  in 
lieu  of  the  Provisional  Government.  I  gave  no¬ 
tice  individually  to  the  friends  upon  whom  I  could 
most  rely  in  the  National  Guard.  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  He 
said,*  We  are  going  to  be  atracked  by  120,000 
men,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  20,000  armed  men 
belonging  to  the  clubs.*  He  reported  to  me  the 
offer  that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  the  intention 
entertained  of  e.xcluding  me  from  the  government, 
as  well  as  several  of  my  colleagues.  I  said  to 
him,  *  As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  you  have  the 
right  of  ordering  the  rappel.  If  by  chance  there 
be  a  National  Guard  in  Paris,  we  are  safe.’  Le¬ 
dru  Rollin  assented  to  this  without  hesitation,  and 
went  away  to  order  the  rappel  to  be  beaten.  I  ran 
to  Duvivier’s,  to  assemble  some  battalions  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  round  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  with 
General  Changarnier  to  defend  myself  there,  hoping 
that  the  National  Guard  would  act  so  as  to  save 
Paris.  Duvmer  adopted  my  project.  He  admir¬ 
ably  comprehended  the  value  of  the  Garde  Mo¬ 
bile.  *  W  here  are  the  cartridges  ?’  said  he  to  me. 
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I  thought  he  could  have  them  at  the  itat-major  of  The  results  we  anticipated  have  been  rea- 
the  National  Guard,  General  Couriais,  and  the  lized.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members 
commander-in-chief  did  not  disappoint  my  expec-  Qjp  J^ational  Assembly  have  obtained 

tation.  He  proT^  very  loyal.  I  went,  in  fine,  ,^,4,  by  the  happy  accident  of  their 

to  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  Changarnier  rejoined  me  i  u  jail  -a  r 

there.  He  made  his  military  dispoeilU.  and  we  personalobscunty.  andthenccessity  of  com- 

waited  for  the  announced  manifestation.  Two  pitting  the  list  with  the  names  of  unknown 
young  men  had  been  sent  into  the  Faubourgs  to  candidates,  when  the  names  of  candidates 
warn  it.  At  length,  after  painful  apprehension, 

the  12th  legion  appeared  on  the  bridge,  crying,  . . 

•VivelalUpublique.-  The  armrf  civil  forced  ”  ;; 

was  roused;  the  tnumph  of  the  moderate  Repub-  19  Corbon  ••  •-  ••  135  043 

lie  was  assured;  the  threatened  procession  from  *20  Caussidi^re  ••  •-  ..  133,775 

the  Faubouigs  appeared  in  turn,  and  was  drowned  21  Albert  !  ••  ••  •-  133,041 

in  an  immense  movement  of  National  •Guards,  to  22  Wolowski  « •  •  •  132,333 

the  repeated  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Republique.*”  ^  Peupin  •  •  •-  131,969 

'  24  Ledru  RoUin . 131,587 

..  ..  i?  11  v  25  Schmidt  ••  ••  ••  124,383 

The  attention  of  all  parties  was  now  ab-  26  Flocon  . .  •  •  ..  121 865 

sorbed  by  the  eleetion  of  representatives  to  27  Louis  Blanc  •  •  •  •  •  •  120,140 

the  National  Assembly;  a  grand  experi-  28  Recurt  ••  •-  .•  118,075 

ment  of  universal  suffrage,  to  be  carried  ^ 

out  by  perhaps  the  very  wor«t  mode  that  31  Coquerel  ...  . .  . .  109,934 

could  have  been  devised  for  insuring  an  in-  32  Garnon  ••  •-  ••  106,747 

telligent  choice.  We  have  shown,  in  a  Guinard  ••  ••  ••  1J5.^2 

fonner  paper,  that  while  large  electoral  dis-  “'"“““RUECTEi.  casd.datm.  ^  ‘ 

tncts  are  necessary  to  ensure  electoral  inde-  Moreau  (de  la  Seine)  •  •  •  •  99,936 

pendence,  yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  dis-  Boissii,  i</.  ••  •  •  ••  93.642 

tricts  are  made  so  large,  or  the  number  of  d’ Angers  •  •  •  •  •  • 

representatives  to  be  returned  so  conside-  banker 

rable,  that  the  mass  of  electors  cannot  pos-  Pascal,  printer  ••  ••  -•  62,472 

sibly  become  personally  conversant  with  the  Degousee,  ingenieur  civil  •-  • .  65,352 

qualifications  of  the  candidates,  the  elec-  Dcg^rry,  cure  dc  Saint-Eustache  -  • 

tion  becomes  a  mere  lottery,  excepting  as  S^oSaire,  deminicaii  V.  62,^ 

regards  the  leaders  of  parties.  We  pointed  Savary,  shoemaker  ••  ••  ..  61,487 

out  especially  the  deplorable  mistake  of  Courtais  •  •  -•  ••  61,401 

assuming  that  every  male  adult  living  in  Seine)  •  •  . . 

the  department  of  the  beme,  was  fairly  Chmigamier,  general  ••  -•  58,654 

equal  to  the  selection  from  the  mass  of  his  Trelat,  midecin  . .  •  -  •  •  57,783 

fellow-citizens  of  not  merely  one,  two,  three,  Martin  Bernard  ..  ..  ••  53,216 

or  half-a-dozen  legislators,  but  of  not  less  •/.  ■/. 

than  thirty-four  ;  and  of  not  only  assu^g  say  (Horace)  . .  •  •  • .  48,935 

this,  hut  eompelling  him  to  place  thirty-  Leroux  (Pierre)  •  •  •  •  •  •  47,284 

four  names  upon  hia  voting  paper ;  even  . .  •  •  . .  47,1^ 

when  disposed  to  vote  for  a  smaller  num-  "  "  4^;^ 


•DEPARTMENT  OP. THE  SEINE. 
{FSrsl  Electum,  of  April  24th,  1848.) 

SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES. 

1  Lamartine  •-  ••  a.-  25 

2  Dupont  (de  I’Eure)  ••  >■»  24i 

3  Arago  (Francois)  ••  ..24 

4  Gamier  Pag^  .  -  . .  . .  24 

5  Armand  Marrast  • .  *  *  . .  22 

6  Marie  . .  . .  . .  22 

7  Cr6mieux  ..  ..  ..21 

8  Beranger  ..  ..  ..20 

9  Camot  ..  ..  ..19 

10  Bethmont  ..  ..18 

11  Duviver  ..  ..  ..18 


Malarm^ 

Adam,  Chambreur  -  - 
Champion  (P.  manteau  bleu) 
Drevet  . . 


12  Lasteyrie  (Ferdinand) 

13  Vavin 

14  Cavaignac 

15  Berger 


Dupuis  . .  .  i 

Montague  . . 

259,800  Huber  . 

245,083  Petit,'gen6ral 

2^,640  Lavaux,  negociaut  a  la  Villette 

240,890  Berard,  tailleur  , 

229,166  Redon,  chapelier 
225,776  Ney  de  la  Moskowa  •  • 

210,699  Sue  (Eugene) 

204,471  Valerio 

195,606  Charles  ..  .. 

189,252  Gauthier-Desmats 

182,175  Ledreuille,  abb4  . .  ... 

166,156  Flotte,  cuisinier 

151,103  Carti^y,  tisseur  de  laine 

144,187  Guillaumon,  cordonnier 

136,660  Lebon  Napoleon,  61^ve  en  medicine 


99,936 

93.642 

79,323 

76,777 

68,004 

62,472 

65,352 

64,495 

64,065 

62,333 

61,487 

61,401 

60,728 

59,446 

58,654 

57,783 

53,216 

52,095 

52,016 

48,935 

47,284 

47,144 

46,924 

45,454 

42,409 

41,555 

40,829 

39,714 

39,644 

39,529 

39,177 

37.194 
36,909 
36,400 
36,344 
35,790 
35,583 
33,550 
33,035 

32.194 
31,797 
31,517 
31,329 
30,212 
28,994 
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really  known  to  the  elector  were  exhausted. 
This  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  Paris  elec¬ 
tion,  by  the  return  of  M.  Schmit,  a  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  late  government,  who  had 
been  described  in  some  of  the  journals  as 
an  ‘‘  Oarncr,”  to  catch  the  votes  of  the 
working  classes.  The  election  was  after¬ 
wards  annulled  in  consequence  of  petitions 
to  the  National  Assembly  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merously  signed  to  warrant  a  belief  that  of 
the  124,000  persons  who  voted  for  M. 
Schmit,  the  greater  part  did  so  under  the 
persuasion  that  they  were  voting  for  another 
M.  Schmit,  of  totally  different  sentiments ! 
But  what  can  be  known  of  the  sentiments 
of  candidates  whose  very  identity  is  thus 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  confusion  inevita¬ 
ble  from  such  a  system  of  miscalled  repre¬ 
sentation  ! 

The  election,  however,  as  far  as  it  af¬ 
fected  the  leaders  of  parties,  demonstrated 
clearly  enough  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
Lamartine  was  elected  by  ten  different  de¬ 
partments.  Candidates  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  violence  or  extreme  measures 
were  generally  rejected,  or  chosen  only  by 
narrow  majorities.  It  was  evident  that  the 


Audry  de  Puyraveau  •  •  •  •  28,833 

Considerant  (Victor),  [not  republican^  •  •  28,673 

Chevassus  •  •  . .  •  •  28,566 

Lagarde,  horologer  •  •  •  •  •  •  28,176 

Thomas  (Emile)  •  •  •  •  •  •  28,166 

Dupetit-Thouars  •  •  •  •  •  •  26,880 

Bayard,  imprimeur  a  Saint-Denis  •  •  26,882 

Larochejaquelin  •  •  •  •  •  •  25,684 

Lagrange  de  Lyon  •  •  •  •  •  •  25,570 

Leroy,  bijoutier  •  •  •  •  •  •  25,295 

Vidal,  economiste  •  •  •  •  •  •  24,868 

Girardin  (Emile)  •  •  •  •  •  •  24,340 

Grivaud,  peintre  en  decors  •  •  •  •  23,462 

Thore,  6crivain  •  •  •  •  •  •  23,024 

Lamoriciore  •  •  •  •  .  •  21 ,045 

Cabet  . .  . .  . .  . .  20,616 

Sobrier  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  20,403 

Deplanque  .  •  . .  •  •  •  •  19,817 

Delmas  . .  . .  . .  .  •  17.456 

Thayer  (Am6de),  proprietaire  •  •  17,318 

Michelet,  professeur  •  •  •  •  •  •  16,523 

Durand  Saint- Amand  •  •  •  •  15,906 

Weil,  6crivain  •  •  . .  •  •  14,739 

Thomas  (Charles)  ••  ..  ..  14,692 

Chambellan,  avocat  •  •  •  •  •  •  13,048 

Martelet,  adjoint  •  •  . .  •  •  12,661 

Halevy,  mnsician  •  •  •  •  •  •  12,636 

Thierry,  Dr.  •  •  •  •  •  •  12,293 

Launette,  ebenisle  ••  ••  ••  11,777 

Melun  ..  ..  ..  ••  11,636 

Fabre  (Jules),  secretaire  du  minister  de 

rintereur  ••  ..  ..  11,396 

Restout  • .  . .  . .  . .  10,727 

Pousy^e,  instituteur  communal  •  •  10,716 

Ghullardin>  ••  ••  ••  ••  10,294 

Delaire,  eb^niste  ••  ..  ..  9,2^ 

Thomas  (Clemente)  •  •  . .  . .  7,076 

Reneau,  de  Sceaux  •  •  •  •  •  •  6,225 

Riglet,  adjoint  •  •  •  •  •  •  5,486 


nation  desired  order,  security  for  pro¬ 
perty,  and  revival  of  trade,  more  than  either 
a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  But  its  inclina¬ 
tion  was  more  conservative  than  had  been 
suspected.  Not  only  were  liberals  of  the 
school  of  Odilon  Barrot,  who  had  opposed 
the  idea  of  a  republic,  chosen,  but  in  some 
instances  extreme  partizans  of  legitimacy 
from  the  late  chamber  of  peers.  Thus 
even  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  had  made,  not  later  than  the 
14th  of  January,  a  fierce  harangue  against 
the  Swiss  federalists,  in  which  he  had  de¬ 
nounced  radicals  and  reformers  in  general, 
and  characterized  the  first  French  revolu¬ 
tion  as  an  infamy,  was  returned  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  for  the  department  of 
Doubs  ;  where,  although  last  on  the  list  of 
the  seven  successful  candidates,  he  obtained 
the  votes  of  22,572  electors. 

At  Rouen  the  election  was  in  favor  of 
moderate  republicans,  with  Lamartine  at 
the  head  of  the  poll,  but  so  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of 
the  candidates  of  the  extreme  clubs,  that 
riots  ensued,  which  were  not  suppressed 
until  after  three  days  of  sanguinary  contest 
between  the  National  Guards  and  the  mob, 
and  were  then  only  brought  to  a  close  after  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life  by  detachments  from 
Paris  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  Riots  also 
took  place  at  Calais,  Rochefort,  St.  Amand, 
Limoges,  and  some  other  towns  ;  but  only 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  show  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  National  Assembly  was  not 
such  to  satisfy  a  minority,  but  still  a 
formidable  class ;  as  the  class  which  had 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  recent  changes. 

The  fact  is  another  illustration  of  our  for¬ 
mer  argument,  that  it  is  neither  right  nor 
politically  expedient  to  refuse  to  minorities 
a  share  in  the  representation.  At  Rouen,  the 
communist  and  extreme  republicans  were  to 
the  moderate  republicans  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  three.  In  the  same  proportion 
both  parties  should  have  been  permitted  to 
return  members.  There  might  then  have 
been  still  some  disappointed  murmurings  ; 
but  there  would  have  been  no  fighting. 

The  National  Assembly  met  on  the  4th 
of  May,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  anxieties 
and  distrust,  of  which  it  was  the  object, 
were  laid  aside,  and  all  gave  way  to  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  hope  and  rejoicing.  The  day  was 
one  of  brilliant  sunshine.  The  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Paris  thronged  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  to  witness  the  procession  of  the 
Provisional  Government  from  the  hotel  of 
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the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  Place  Ven-! 
dome,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  a 
new  hall  had  been  erected  for  the  National 
Assembly.  In  this  hall  seven  hundred  of  i 
the  newly-elected  members  were  already  | 
present.  They  received  the  members  of! 
the  Provisional  Government  with  the  warm- 1 
est  acclamations,  and  repeatedly  inter-  j 
rupted  the  address  read  to  them  by  Dupont  i 
dc  PEure,  with  cries  of  “  Vive  la  Repub-  S 
lique.”  After  some  time  passed  in  the  cus- ' 
tomary  forms  of  verifying  the  election  re¬ 
turns,  it  was  represented  to  the  Assembly,  ■ 
that  the  immense  multitude  without  would 
be  gratified  by  the  ceremony  of  a  formal 
public  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  front 
of  the  building.  Adopting  this  suggestion, 
the  Assembly  left  the  hall,  appeared  on  the 
steps  of  the  peristile  of  the  Chamber  ofj 
Deputies,  facing  the  countless  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  lined  the  opposite  terraces 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde, ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  were  received ! 
with  deafening  shouts  of  “  Vive  I’Assem-  ^ 
blee  NationMe,”  “Vive  la  Republique.” 
M.  Audray  de  Puyraveau,  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber,  then  read  a  proclamation  of  the  Re- 1 
public,  which  had  been  agreed  to  on  the  | 
motion  of  M.  Beryer ; — a  signal  for  re¬ 
newed  shouts,  and  for  the  beating  of  drums, 
the  waving  of  flags,  and  the  firing  of  can¬ 
non. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enthusiasm  and  ap¬ 
parent  unanimity,  the  elements  of  discord 
existed,  and  were  early  manifested.  On 
the  following  day  M.  Buchez  was  elected 
president,  partly  by  the  votes  of  the  conser¬ 
vatives  of  the  Assembly,  who  united  with 
his  personal  friends  to  defeat  M.  Trelat, 
the  candidate  of  the  “iVa/iono/,”  apparently 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  M.  Trelat  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  Ledru  Rollin.  M. 
Buchez  obtained  382  votes ;  M.  Trelat  262 ; 
M.  Reart  91. 

This  was  the  first  admonitory  symptom 
to  Lamartine,  that  to  maintain  his  own  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  separate  his  cause  from  that  of 
Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  and  Louis  Blanc, 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  parties,  by  which 
his  administration  had  been  embarrassed. 
That  he  did  not  do  so  is  an  evidence  of  po¬ 
litical  honesty  superior  to  the  dictates  of 
personal  ambition, — but  is  less  creditable, 
we  think,  to  his  judgment  as  a  politician. 
Lainartine,  while  diflering  firom  the  views 
of  his  obnoxious  colleagues  upon  almost  all 
c^uestions  of  home  administration  and  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  yet  dreaded  their  influence  out 


of  doors.  He  knew  that  their  names  were 
regarded  by  large  sections  of  the  people — 
and  sections  it  was  not  prudent  to  disre¬ 
gard — as  symbols  of  pledges  which  had  yet 
to  be  redeemed,  and  thought,  that  to  drive 
them  into  open  opposition  might  provoke 
insurrectionary  movements  (not  dreaded 
without  reason,  as  subsequent  events  de¬ 
monstrated),  and,  before  the  new  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  republic  had  become  consoli¬ 
dated,  plunge  the  whole  country  into  civil 
w’ar.  This  reasoning,  however,  was  as  fal¬ 
lacious  as  the  arguments  for  the  compromi¬ 
sing  expedients  of  a  Whig  government  to 
alienate  friends  without  conciliating  ene¬ 
mies,  with  which  the  English  public  have 
long  been  familiar.  The  dissensions  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.* 

♦  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  given  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry : — 

“  M.  Arago  :  A  want  of  harmony  prevailed  in  the 
government.  Two  elements  were  in  presence — the 
element  of  a  moderate  republic,  and  the  element  of 
a  more  ardent  republic.  Thence  sprang  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  disagreement  was  never  revealed  in 
public  acts.  The  first  cause  ef  disturbance  was  the 
mad  opinions  propagated  amongst  the  labouring 
classes.  It  was  evident  that  such  ideas  would  lead 
to  sanguinary  disturbances.  The  theories  of  the 
Luxembourg  have  been  most  fatal ;  they  have  given 
rise  to  hopes  which  were  manifested  even  in  the 
electoral  colleges.  It  was  assumed  that  Paris  was  all 
France ;  that  Paris  was  to  direct  and  govern  all. 
The  circulars  sent  out  were  most  deplorable.  They 
even  created  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
republic  in  France.  We  then  decided  that  one 
member  of  the  government  should  revise  and  control 
the  terms  and  spirit  of  each  new  circular ;  but  this 
measure  was  not  put  into  execution.  I  owe  to  truth 
and  justice  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  circulars  was 
not  Ledru  Rollin,  but  M.  Jules  Favre.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  wanted  to  have  a  progressist  ministry.  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  it,  because  we  should  have  have  been 
obliged  to  give  this  ministry  to  Louis  Blanc  himself, 
and  because  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  we 
partook  of  his  doctrines.  He  then  threatened  to 
withdraw.  That  would  not  have  been  without  dan 
gcr,  for  we  had  no  forces  whatever.  The  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  red  republic  and  socialism  sometimes 
joined  together,  in  order  to  thwart  us.  M.  Ledru 
Rollin,  however  never  participated  in  the  socialist 
principles  of  M.  Louis  Blanc ;  but  in  other  respects 
they  agreed,  especially  to  adjourn  the  elections 
“  M.  Marrast  says  that  three  parties  were  in  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Provisional  Government : 
socialism  and  communism,  represented  by  MM.  Al¬ 
bert  and  Louis  Blanc ;  the  republic,  violent  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  MM.  Ledru  Rollin  and  Flocon;  and 
the  moderate  republic,  represented  W  MM.  Dupont 
(de  TEure).  Arago,  L^artine,  Gamier  P^te, 
Marie,  and  himseU'.  Though  the  majority  was  cer¬ 
tainly  great,  it  was  nevertheless  forc^  to  submit  to 
great  sacrifices  on  account  of  the  circumstances  and 
^e  exigencies  of  party.  M.  Marrast  was  very  often 
for  sending  in  his  resWation,  and  came  to  the  firm 
resolution  that  he  womd  never  be  a  member  of  any 
adnunistiation  with  M.  Ledru  Rollin.  The  Mayor  of 
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It  was  no  longer  possible  -to  govern  with  a 
divided  cabinet.  The  clubs  could  not  be 
blinded  to  his  real  object — that  of  silencing 
them  by  office  without  power  ;  and  confi¬ 
dence  was  not  to  be  restored  to  the  country 
at  large  by  prolonging  the  uncertainty  which 
had  existed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  vio¬ 
lence  and  extragavance  might  proceed  in 
the  councils  of  government.  Lamartine 
should  have  feared  less  the  influence  of  in¬ 
dividual  agitators,  and  relied  more  upon 
'colleagues  of  business  capacity,  if  he  coidd 
have  found  them,  to  grapple  with  the  labour 
and  financial  difficulties  ^  the  crisis — the 
only  condition  of  popular  support  which  was 
really  essential  to  his  administration,  and 
against  which  club  conspiracies  would  have 
proved  impotent. 

Ledru  Rollin  and  Flocoe  had,  it  is  true, 
shared  with  Lamartine  the  perilous  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  revolution,  and  if  monarchy 
had  not  been  overthrown,  it  might  have 
been  true  chivalry  to  have  united  his  fate 
with  theirs ;  but  the  Republic  having  tri¬ 
umphed,  and  Ledru  Rollin  and  Flooen 
having  lost  ground  in  public  opinion,  La¬ 
martine  was  not  called  on  to  share  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  errors,  and  fall  with  them. 

The  opportunity  of  preserving  his  own 
position  (which  it  would  have  been  most 
useful  to  France  for  him  to  have  maintain¬ 
ed),  was  given  to  him  by  the  National 
Assembly,  and  rejected.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  form  for  a 
provisional  executive,  until  fixed  permanent¬ 
ly  by  the  constitution,  which  had  yet  to  be 
discussed,  reported  in  favor  of  the  direct 
election  by  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
several  ministers  formerly  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Had  this  proposition  been  adopted, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lamaxtine  would 
have  been  chosen  nearly  unanimously  to  the 
post  of  Premier,  and  Minister  of  F orei^ 
Affairs ;  but  neither  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon, 
nor  Louis  Blanc,  would  have  found  a  seat 
in  the  new  administration. 

Lamartine  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  He  contended  that  great  inconve¬ 
nience  would  result  from  the  personalities 
inseparable  from  discussions  upon  the  mer- 

Paris,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  were  in  a 
permanent  state  of  warfare  and  rivalry.  M.  Ledru 
^Uin  ordered  M.  Rouvenat  to  visit  every  mairie 
and  inspect  the  <  electitms.  M.  Rouvenat  named 
twenty-four  delegates  to  assist  him ;  he  (Marrast) 
resisted  the  protection  of  M.  Rouvenat,  and  request¬ 
ed  the  mayors  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  instructions. 
Then  it  was  that  M.  Ledm  Rollin  sent  in  his  re- 
ri^ation,  which  M.  Lamartine  persuaded  him  to 
withdraw.” 
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its  of  different  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  that,  to  avoid  it,  a  provisional  executive 
should  be  substituted  for  the  crown,  until 
the  constitution,  about  to  be  framed,  had 
otherwise  provided.  It  was  moved,  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  his  friends,  that  a  provisional 
executive  should  be  appointed.  This  was 
carried,  but  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight 
only.  The  members  of  the  provisional  ex¬ 
ecutive  were  elected  the  following  day ;  but 
so  much  offence  had  been  given  by  the 
determination  of  Lamartine  not  to  separate 
himself  from  Ledru  Rollin,  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  representatives  determined 
to  mark  their  displeasure  by  voting  for  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other.  To  the  surprise, 
therefore,  of  many,  who  expected  to  see  La¬ 
martine  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  names 
at  the  close  of  the  scrutiny  stood  as  under, — 


Arago 

•• 

725 

Gamier  Pages 

•  •  •• 

715 

M.  Marie  .. 

702 

J.Amartine  .. 

•  •• 

645 

Ledru  Rollin 

458 

The  very  first  debates  of  the  Assembly 
brought  out,  in  strong  relief,  another  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution ; 
but  a  mistake  «f  which  we  see  with  some 
surprise  that  neither  the  French  nor  English 
press  appears  to  be  conscious, — the  error  of 
convening,  for  purposes  of  discussion,  a  far 
greater  number  of  persons  than  can  possibly 
deliberate  as  members  of  one  body.  It  is 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a 
body«of  nine  hundred  members  a  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly.  How  can  there  be  delibera¬ 
tion  where  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
whole  of  those  who  would  take  part  in  a 
debate  to  express  an  opinion,  unless  by 
clamor  ?  A  body  of  nine  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  not  a  deliberative  assembly, — it 
is  a  mob  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
silent  atteidiion,  it  is  even  inferior  to  an 
ordinary  mob  :  for,  in  a  crowd  assembled  in 
the  streets,  there  are  usually  but  few  speak¬ 
ers,  and  the  rest  are  willing  to  listen  ;  but 
in  an  assembly  of  representatives,  all  are 
speakers ;  every  person  present  is  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself,  or  impressed  with  an 
opinion  ^at  it  is  his  duty  to  say  something 
upon  every  important  question,  if  only  to 
satisfy  his  constituents.  Hence  a  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  privilege,  attainable  only,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  by  the  few,  which 
speedily  degenerates  into  uproar  and  disor¬ 
derly  tumult. 

I  The  National  or  Constituent  Assembly 
I  of  the  first  revolution  was  composed  of  1,650 
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members ;  the  subsequent  National  Con¬ 
vention  consisted  of  7.50  members  ;  and, 
excepting  upon  questions  upon  which  all 
parties  happened  to  be  unanimous,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  both  bodies  were  devoid  of 
dignity,  from  an  incessant  collision  of  the 
right  of  discussion  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  apparent  tyranny  of  the  majority  in 
suppressing  discussion  on  the  other,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  otherwise 
interminable  -debates.  In  the  case  of  our 
own  House  of  Commons,  what  is  the  result 
of  calling  together  as  oracles  of  the  state  a 
body  of  658  members  1  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  every  session,  when  the  greater  part 
have  really  assembled,  the  business  of  the 
nation  always  stands  still.  Week  after 
week  is  occupied  with  questions  of  party 
attack,  and  personal  invective  or  recrimina¬ 
tion.  When  the  majority  have  gone  out  of 
town,  and  not  till  then,  the  work  of  legisla¬ 
tion  commences. 

We  may  remark,  also,  that  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  body  of  nine  hundred  members,  and 
an  equal  number  of  spectators,  without  in¬ 
convenient  crowding,  considerable  space  is 
required.  This  object  has  been  fully  at¬ 
tained  by  the  accommodation  afforded  in 
the  new  hall  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but 
great  space  can  rarely  be  provided  without  I 
a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  facilities  for  j 
hearing.  When,  therefore,  the  representa¬ 
tives  met,  it  was  discovered  that,  without 
shouting ^  the  proceedings  of  the  President 
and  the  orators  of  the  tribune  would  to  j 
many  be  reduced  to  dumb  show  :  but  those 
who  could  not  hear,  could  indemnify  them¬ 
selves  by  talking  together  ;  which  prevents 
others  hearing.  Out  of  the  great  space  of 
the  hall  grows  another  inconvenience.  The 
“  tribune,”  or  pulpit  desk,  from  which  it 
has  always  been  customary  in  French  legis¬ 
lative  chambers  for  a  member  to  address 
the  House,  is,  in  the  new  hall,  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  back  seats,  that  a  member 
from  one  of  them  must  run  to  the  tribune, 
if  he  would  not  be  anticipated  in  reaching 
it  by  those  in  front  of  him.  Hence  the  fre¬ 
quent  remarks  of  the  reporters  of  the  press, 
of  members  ‘‘  rushing  violently,”  or  “  pre- 
cipitaling'^  themselves  towards  the  tribune. 

When  to  remedy  this  to  some  extent,  it 
was  arranged  that  members  wishing  to  speak 
on  a  debate  should  inscribe  their  names  on 
the  President’s  list,  and  be  called  upon  in 
turn,  it  was  found  that  the  list  often  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  names  of  forty  persons,  wishing  to 
speak  on  the  same  debate,  and  that  before 
a  tenth  of  them  could  be  heard,  the  impa- 
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tience  of  the  majority  would  demand  a 
division. 

We  notice  points  which  to  some  may 
appear  of  little  importance,  but  which  are 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  theory  of 
representation.  There  is  no  other  reason 
than  numbers  for  a  nation  not  transacting 
its  own  business ;  and  if  its  so-called  repre¬ 
sentatives  be  also  too  numerous  for  the 
object,  a  nation  must  and  will,  sooner  or 
I  later,  get  its  work  done  without  them. 
This  question  of  numbers  admits  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  arithmetical  solution.  Assume  three 
hundred  days,  and  six  hours  a  day,  for  the 
debates  of  a  session  ;  what  share  in  the  de¬ 
bates  does  that  allow  each  representative 
of  the  nine  hundred  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  }  Twenty-four  seconds  of 
speaking  in  each  day  ;  two  and  a-half  min¬ 
utes  in  each  week ;  ten  minutes  in  each 
month ;  two  hours  for  the  whole  year ! 

From  the  causes  we  have  named,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  early  proceedings  of  the 
I  National  Assembly  should  be  of  a  character 
I  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
I  the  public,  while,  under  any  circumstan- 
’  ces,  it  was  certain  to  disappoint  the  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations  excited  by  agita¬ 
tors  in  the  minds  of  the  working-classes. 
The  form  of  suffrage  adopted  had  resulted, 
not  in  a  fair  representation  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  nation,  but  in  a  heterogeneous 
jumble  of  politidans,  thrown  together,  by 
the  chances  of  a  hap-hazard  system  of  elec¬ 
tion,  in  a  mass  too  unwieldly  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  any  clearly  defined  policy.  The 
first  fortnight  of  the  existence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  exhibited  it  as  a  body 
efiicient  only  for  resistance  to  further 
changes,  but  almost  incapable  of  progress  ; 
and  altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of 
strengthening  or  reconstructing  the  social 
edifice.  The  friends  of  order  observed  with 
alarm  that  the  time  of  the  Assembly  was 
day  after  day  wasted  in  frivolous  and  often 
fierce  altercations ;  and  the  trades’  unions 
saw  with  rage,  that  while  the  Assembly 
were  condemning  and  insisting  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ateliers  nationaux  (which 
no  man  supported  excepting  as  a  temporary 
provision),  the  majority  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  inclination  to  provide  any 
kind  of  substitute  out  of  which  hope  might 
arise,  of  some  permanent  amelioration  of 
their  condition.  This  was  especially  thought 
to  be  manifested  by  the  determination  of 
the  Assembly,  early  shown,  not  to  listen  to 
the  proposition  of  government  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  by  the  state  of  the  railroads. 
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This  measure  had  been  originally  favor- 1 
ed  by  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues,  on 
account  of  the  productive  employment  that 
might  be  furnished  by  the  completion  of 
works  abandoned  by  the  companies  from 
want  of  funds  ;  and  with  a  view  also  to  that 
free  circulation  of  labour  which  the  state 
might  secure  to  workmen,  as  in  Belgium,  by 
cheap  rates  of  travelling,  instead  of  the  high 
fares  charged  by  companies  protected  by 
monopoly. 

It  suited  the  railway  interest  to  represent 
this  project  as  one  of  confiscation,  and  it 
has  been  so  regarded  in  this  country ;  but 
it  had  not  that  character.  The  companies, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  all  default¬ 
ers  to  government.  The  conditions  upon 
which  their  leases  and  grants  had  been 
accepted  were  unfulfilled.  The  traffic  of 
several  of  the  lines  had  been  suspended.  It 
was  a  clear  case  for  an  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  mutual  difficulties ;  and  judging 
from  the  growing  complication  of  railway 
embarrassments,  such  a  settlement  of  them 
may  soon  be  called  for  here. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the 
power  of  inflaming  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
neglected  by  the  leaders  of  faction,  and 
would-be  chiefs  of  the  republic.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enlisting  public  sympathy  in  their 
favour  was  presented  by  the  news  which  had 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Polish  insurgents, 
and  of  the  probability  that  the  cause  of  Ice¬ 
land  would  be  lost  for  ever,  if  the  assistance 
of  France  were  not  given.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  “  Central  Republican  Club”  to  get 
up  a  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Poland,  and  against  the  reactionary  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  was 
fixed  for  Saturday,  the  13th,  when  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  ; 
but  which  failed  to  attract  any  considerable 
numbers.  A  procession,  however,  from  the 
meeting  marched  through  the  streets  to  the 
National  Assembly  with  a  petition,  and 
excited  a  momentary  panic,  during  which 
the  rappel  was  beaten,  to  call  out  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards.  Before  the  National  Guards 
could  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Assembly  the  procession  had  dispersed  ; 
and  much  irritation  to  both  parties  was  the 
result  of  an  apparently  needless  military! 
summons.  This  irritation  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  another  circumstance,  whidh  at 
the  same  lime  created  general  uneasiness — 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  postponement 
of  the  National  /etc,  appointed  for  Sunday, 
the  14th ;  and  to  witness  which  it  was  cal¬ 


culated  that  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  had  arrived  from  the  provinces. 

The  cause  of  this  postponement  was 
partly  the  incompleteness- of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  festival  on  the  gigantic  scale 
contemplated,  and  partly  the  known  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  clubs  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  file  to  disturb  the  public  peace  ;  but 
the  public  being  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
which  weighed  with  government,  were  more 
than  ordinarily  in  the  humor  for  listening 
to  violent  declamations  against  their  policy. 

It  was  hence  obvious  to  the  clubs  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  the 
formidable  and  threatening  demonstration 
they  sought  for,  by  another  meeting  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bastile  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  fifteenth  of  May. 

The  meeting  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastile 
in  favour  of  Poland,  was  attended  by  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  consisting  of  Poles,  and  delegates 
from  the  provinces  ;  and  the  great  majority 
perfectly  unconscious  of  any  ulterior  de¬ 
signs  on  the  part  of  their  leaders.  The 
whole  body  was  marshalled  in  procession 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  and  set 
out  as  before  on  their  way  to  the  National 
Assembly  with  a  petition  ;  carrying  flags 
and  banners,  but  without  arms  ;  their  ranks 
increasing  at  every  step  as  they  proceeded. 

Every  needful  precaution  had  been  taken 
by,  the  government ;  but  unhappily  the  false 
alarm  of  the  preceding  Saturday  had  occa¬ 
sioned  a  general  indisposition  to  obey  the 
orders  issued.  The  procession  was  to  have 
been  stopped  at  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde., 
by  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guards,  but 
a  small  picquet  only  had  assembled,  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  peaceable  demonstration,  “  con¬ 
fined  wholly  to  Poland,”  was  intended.  The 
picquet  was  speedily  driven  back  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  the  crowd ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  reached  without  difficulty  the  iron 
railings  surrounding  the  buildings  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Here  their  forcible 
entrance  would  have  been  resisted  by  a  j 
detachment  of  the  Garde  Mobile ;  but,  while 
the  leaders  of  the  procession  were  parleying 
for  the  admission  of  a  deputation  with  their 
petition.  General  Courtais,  suspecting  no 
danger,  and  anxious  only  to  prevent  a  col¬ 
lision  , which  might  lead  to  the  effusion  of  \ 
blood,  ordered  the  Garde  Mobile  to  sheath  \ 
their  bayonets.  The  doors  being  then 
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opened  to  admit  the  deputation,  the  masses 
from  behind  pressed  forward  and  entered 
with  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the 
scenes  which  transpired  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Assembly,  we  give  in  detail,  as  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  to  be  held  in 
remembrance  from  its  connexion  with  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  and  its  probable  relation  to 
the  future. 


NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Sitting  of  the  1 5th  of  May. 

Mon8.  Buchez  president.  One  of  ihe  secretaries 
reads  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  day. 

M.  Lacrosse.— Citizens,  1  wish  to  draw  your  at¬ 
tention  to‘a  discrepancy  which  you  must  have  re¬ 
marked  between  your  minutes  and  the  ‘  Moniteur’ 
of  yesterday.  During  the  sitting  of  Saturday  Citi¬ 
zen  Recurl,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  announced  to 
you,  that  the  preparations  for  the  fete  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  not  being  completed,  the  fite  was  put  off 
by  government  till  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May.  Our 
surprise  was  extreme  on  reading  in  the  ‘  Monitmr' 
the  following  notification,  signed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris ; — 

“  The  General  begs  to  inform  the  National  Guard, 
that  tw  command  of  the  National  Assembly^  the 
lete  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  has  been  put  off  to  the 
2lst  of  May.” 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
gross- misstatement  of  a  tact,  the  National  Assembly 
having  given  no  instructions  on  the  subject.  As  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people  we  are  answerable — and 
we  will  be  answerable — for  our  own  acts ;  but  I 
protest  against  any  proceeding  that  would  trifle  with 
that  responsibility.  If  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
or  General  Courtais,  find  in  my  observation  a  w'ord 
—a  single  word — which  appears  to  them  .susceptible 
of  rectification,  I  am  ready  to  answer  them.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

M.  Clement  Thomas. — M.  le  General  Courtais 
is  absent.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  notice  referred 
to  is  the  result  or  a  mistake.  The  National  As¬ 
sembly  should  not,  I  submit,  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  observations  of  M.  Lacrosse  before  having 
heard  General  Courtais. 

Several  members,  and  the  President  himself, 
announce  an  infinite  number  of  petitions  in  favor 
of  Poland,  from  the  clubs,  the  patriotic  societies 
of  Paris,  and  from  several  departments 

M.  De  Tracy. — I  have  the  honor  to  lay  on  the 
^ble  a  petition  from  the  Polytechnic  Club,  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  be  chosen  by  election.  (Hear,  hear.) 

M.  De  Range,  member  for  Algeria,  submits  a 
proposition  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  territory  of 
Algeria  should  be  declared  a  part  of  France,  and 
that  the  French  who  reside  there  should  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  French  laws. 

I  demand,  continued  the  speaker,  that  this  propo¬ 


sition  shall  be  discus.sed  to-morrow.  (Disapproba¬ 
tion.)  The  standing  committees  of  the  Assembly 
are  not  yet  constituted ;  and,  besides,  the  Committee 
for  Algeria  would  not  be  competent.  It  is  an  affair 
which  should  be  discussed  by  the  whole  Assembly. 

Question  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  President. — I  have  to  read  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  a  letter  from  the  Citizen  Beranger. 

“  Citizen  President, 

“  If  anything  could  make  me  forget  my  age,  my 
health,  and  my  legislative  capacity,  it  would  be  the 
letter  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  write  to 
me,  and  by  which  you  announce  to  me  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  has  honored  my  resignation  by  a 
refusal. 

“  My  election,  and  this  act  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  will  be  the  object  of  my  eternal  lati¬ 
tude.  While  they  are  a  price  far  above  the  feeble 
services  which  I  could  render  to  liberty,  they  prove 
how  enviable  will  be  the  recompense  reserved  here¬ 
after  for  those  who,  with  greater  talents,  will  render 
more  real  service  to  our  beloved  country.  Happy 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  an  encouraging  ex¬ 
ample,  and  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  w'ay  in 
which  I  can  again  be  useful,  Citizen  President,  f 
again  entreat  the  National  Assembly  most  earnestly 
not  to  draw  me  from  the  obscurity  of  a  retired  life. 

“  It  is  not  the  desire  of  a  philosopher,  still  less  of  a 
sage ;  it  is  the  wish  of  a  rhymer,  who  believes  he 
would  survive  himself  if  he  lost  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  of  affairs,  his  independence  of  mind ;  the 
only  object  of  his  ambition. 

“  For  the  first  time  I  ask  something  of  my  country'. 
Earnestly  do  I  hope  its  worthy  representatives  will 
not  reject  the  prayer  1  address  to  them — in  request¬ 
ing  them  again  to  accept  my  resignation — and  that 
they  will  pardon  it  as  attributable  to  the  weakness  of 
an  old  man  who  yet  is  not  insensible  to  the  honors 
of  which  he  deprives  himself,  in  separating  himself 
from  them. 

I  beg  you  to  present  my  very  humble  excuses  to 
the  Assernbly ;  receive.  Citizen  President,  the  hom¬ 
age  of  my  respectful  devotion. 

“  Beranger. 

“  Salut  el  Fratcrnite,  Passy^  14  May,  1848.” 

M.  Raynall. — I  regret  extremely  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  seldom  or  never  seen  at 
his  post  in  this  Assembly.  I  hope  the  President 
will  point  out  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the 
inconvenience  of  this  frequent  absence.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  President  reads  the  following  letter  from 
M.  Martinet : 

“  The  important  mission  which  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  me  by  the  people  makes  it  impossible  tor 
me  to  fulfil  two  functions  at  the  same  time — I  beg 
the  Assembly  to  accept  my  resignation  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  people.” 

The  resignation  is  put  to  the  vote,  and  accepted. 

M.  D’Aragon. — I  was  disposed  to  request  satis¬ 
factory  explanations  on  Italian  affairs.  I  wished  to 
ask  if  it  be  the  intention  of  government  to  assist  a 
people  who  are  fighting  for  liberty ;  but  as  I  do  not 
desire  to  cause  any  embarrassment  to  a  government 
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SO  recently  established,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
inquiring — what  tlie  Provisional  Grovernment  has 
done  for  Italy  since  the  24th  of  February  1  1  shall 
ask  also  what  the  Executive  Commission  has  done 
since  it  has  been  formed,  and  what  it  proposes  to  dol 
From  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  I  request  an 
explanation  on  these  different  questions,  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  ascending  the  tribune,  should 
the  explanations  appear  to  me  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Bastide,  Minister  for  Foreign  .Affairs.— ^Citi¬ 
zen  Representatives,  before  the  discussion  begins  on 
the  questions  put  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
permit  me  to 'explain  the  principles  which,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  the 
people  and  foreign  nations.  These  principles  have 
been  explained  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  by  the 
illustrious  chief  under  whose  orders  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  serve  since  the  24th  of  February.  They 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
administration.  France,  in  proclaiming  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  has  establish¬ 
ed  the  right  of  all  Mople  to  govern  by  themselves  or 
for  themselves.  The  world  has  not  been  taken  un¬ 
awares  by  our  recognition  of  this  right.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected.  We  have  thus  created  a  new  and  immense 
interest  in  the  international  relations  of  Europe.  In 
deciding  that  the  people  do  not  form  a  property  to  be 
disposed  of  by  princes  at  their  convenience,  we 
have  introduced  a  new  and  fruitful  principle  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  f  Approbation.) 

Besides,  it  woula  have  been  useless  attempting  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  principle ;  it 
emanated  from  the  revolution  itself;  and  thus  it  is 
that  our  popular  complaints  do  not  relate  to  our 
financial  situation,  nor  to  commercial  distress,  nor 
to  the  grievances  of  workmen.  No,  neither  finance, 
nor  commerce,  nor  wages,  are  now  discussed  ;  but 
all  voices  are  raised  in  favour  of  Poland.  It  is  this 
w'hich  does  honour  to  France,  and  gives  to  its  revo¬ 
lution  a  special  and  glorious  character.  (Hear,  | 
hear.)  Yes,  we  desire  that  the  people  should  be 
free,  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  aid  all  governments 
having  the  same  origin  as  our  own.  (Hear.) 

M.  Bastide,  after  having  explained,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  manifesto  put  forth  by  M. 
Lamartine,  the  nature  of  the  assistance  we  owe  to 
the  people  of  foreign  states,  continued, — 

Fifty  years  ago  we  created  a  propagandist  army ; 
we  began  by  a  rerablican  propaganda,  and  we 
finished  by  imperial  conquests.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  necessary  to  re  assure  the  public  mind  at  the  pro- 
sent  time;  to  make  Europe  clearly  understood  that 
we  aspire  to  no  conquests,  no  increase  of  territory. 
We  must  be  prepared,  and  wait  the  hour  of  aid,  by 
united  efforts,  in  the  divine  w’ork  of  general  eman¬ 
cipation.  (Hear,  hear.) 

With  respect  to  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815, — it 
docs  not  belong  to  us  to  make  a  new  chart  of  the 
world ;  we  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  usurp,  not 
even  for  own  advantage.  (Hear.)  It  must  be  the 
combined  work  of  Europe.  A  time  will  come  when 
nations  will  understand  each  other,  and  know  how 
to  maintain  the  people’s  rights.  Then  our  voice 
will  preponderate.  The  noble  ambition  of  France 
is  to  make  nations  happy, — not  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  with  their  own  consent.  (Hear,  hear.) 

M.  D’ Aragon. — The  speech  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  declares  tnree  things,  which  I  knew 
perfectly  before.  The  first— That  the  sympathies  of 
the  Assembly  are  unanimous  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy.  The  second — That  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  preserve  peace.  The  third — The  cer¬ 


tainty  that  France  will  interfere  in  Italian  affairs, 
should  Italy  require  its  aid. 

The  question  I  submitted  I  do  not  think  has  been 
replied  to.  1  asked  what  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  had  done,  and  what  the  Executive  Commission 
proposed  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  I  asked,  if 
the  Government  was  ready  to  make  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  what  means-  it  has  to  obtain  from  Austria  the 
requisite  concessions.  In  a  word,  I  wished  to  know 
to  what  point  the  Government  would  be  satisfied  by 
the  concessions  of  Austria,  in  the  event  of  its 
adandoning  one  part  of  the  Italian  territories  to  keep 
another.  I  desire  peace ;  but  I  know,  that  to  have 
peace,  you  must  be  prepared  for  war.  (Hear,  bear, 
and  disapprobation.)  There  are  two  ways  of  pre¬ 
serving  peace.  Immediately  after  the  events  of 
February,  w'hen  Austria  had  in  part  lost  the  Italian 
and  Venetian  States,  when  several  German  states 
were  in  revolution,  it  was  possible,  by  firm  and  skil¬ 
ful  negotiations,,  to  make  Austria  understand  she 
had  better  resign  herself  to  the  loss  of  Italy.  It  is 
said,  at  that  time  w'e  feared  a  general  war.  I  say,  no. 

.How  could  Austria  have  resisted  our  demand? 
On  what  assi.stance  could  she  rely  1  On  Russia  1 
She  would  be  cautious  how  she  invoked  that  power. 
We  could  at  that  moment  have  negotiated  advan¬ 
tageously.  Now,  are  we  prepared  as  much  as  we 
might  be  against  the  day  when  Italy  may  be  obliged 
to  ask  our  aid  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  not.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Defence  has  been  appointed ;  that  alone 
proves  to  me  that  you  have  receded  before  difficul¬ 
ties.  (Oh,  oh.)  Such  is  not  usually  the  plan  of 
proceeding  when  one  is  decided.  (Marks  of  im¬ 
patience.)  Besides,  the  committee  has  asked  the 
creation  of  three  armies.  Where  is  the  created  army 
of  the  Alps  1  Of  how  many  men  is  it  composed  ? 
Are  there,  at  this  moment,  more  than  20,0001 
Have  you  that  number  ready  to  enter  Italy  in  case 
of  needi 

General  Sueervie. — The  army  of  the  Alps  con¬ 
sists  at  this  moment  of  30,000  eff^ve  men.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

M.  D’Aragon. — One  more  question.  If  negotia¬ 
tions  are  entered  into  with  Italy  will  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  ItaUan  states  be  sacrificed  to  Austria,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  s(Mne  others  1  For  myself,  1  should  wish 
my  country  never  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  an  Aus¬ 
trian  soldier  remained  in  Italy,  or  an  Italian  village 
belonged  to  Austria.  I  wish  the  replies  to  be  made 
categorically,  and  not  by  a  kind  of  programme. 

M.  Lamartine. — Citizens,  not  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Assembly,  I  shall  abstain  from  answering 
immediately  the  questions  put  by  M.  D’Aragon.  I 
shall  wait,  because  the  questions  should  be  based  on 
I  another  subject.  I  shall  wait  till  they  are  arranged, 

I  and  then  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  claim,  in  right 
of  my  late  position  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  replying  at  the  same  lime  to  the  two  questions. 

[  I  may  add,  that  not  any  of  the  allegations  of  the 
honourable  citizen  D’Aragon  shall  pass  without 
reply,  in  their  detail  as  well  as  the  eTiscmhle. 

The  President. — Before  the  citizen  Wolowski 
begins  to  speak,  I  must  beg  to  inform  you  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  several  of  the  petitions  laid  upon  the  table. 
Here  are  a  great  number  from  the  department  of  the 
Oise.  They  have  been  presented  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  cr  rather  of  country  laborers  employed 
in  the  forests.  The  petitions  are  evidently  written 
by  one  hand.  This  is  one — 

“  The  bread  of  the  laborer  is  work ;  we  come  to 
ask  work  for  our  wives  and  children.” 

These  petitions  will  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
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Workmen,  and  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

The  President  calls  on  citizen  Wolowski. 

M.  Wolowski.— My  discourse  will  be  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Poland;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
more  important  and  solemn  question  brought  to  this 
tribune.  A  question;  in  fact,  of  peace  or  war.  I’ 
admit  that  it  is  full  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  I 
bring  it  before  you  with  confidence  ;  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  feelings  sympathize  with  mine. 

At  this  moment  the  speaker  is  interrupted  by 
cries  of  Vive  la  Pologne,”  which  are  heard  from 
crowds  outside  the  building.  Several  members 
quit  their  seats  in  alarm,  amidst  cries  of  “  to  your 
places,  to  your  places.”  It  is  agreed  that,  what¬ 
ever  circumstances  may  arise,  the  dignity  of  the 
Assembly  will  be  best  consulted  by  every  member 
remaining  at  his  post. 

M.  Wolowski. — When  it  affects  a  people,  to 
whom  has  been  given,  with  reason,  the  name  of 
“  the  French  of  the  North  ” — when  it  affects  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  shed  their  blood  with  ours  on  all  our 
battle-fields — I  am  certain  to  meet  here  the  deepest 
sympathies.  The  only  question  it  appears  to  me,  to 
to  be  agitated,  is  the  one  that  has  for  its  object  the 
realization,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  restoration  of 
Poland.  For  that,  it  is  necessary — 

Here  loud  cries  of  “  Vive  la  Pologne”  outside, 
are  heard  again  more  distinctly  than  before. 

The  speaker  is  silent  for  some  moments.  Seve¬ 
ral  voices — “  Go  on,  go  on.” 

M.  Wolowski. — France  does  not  fear  war  with 
500,000  troops,  and  a  national  guard.  On  that  ac¬ 
count  it  should  be  in  its  language  to  other  nations 
firm  and  pacific.  France  should  not  use  force  against' 
any  until  it  has  exhausted  all  other  means  of  per¬ 
suasion.  Such  is  true  republican  politics.  The 
Polish  question  is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
thought,  an  adventitious  question ;  reason  fully  con¬ 
firms  the  interest  that  Poland  ought  to  inspire ;  and 
the  people,  with  their  admirable  instinct,  have  un¬ 
derstood  it  admirably. 

The  noise  increases,  and  the  crowd  outside  ap- 
p?ars  to  be  approaching  nearer,  in  violent  tumult. 
Fresh  interruption.  A  great  number  of  members 
— “  Go  on,  go  on.” 

M.  Wolowski. — I  say  that  the  popular  mind  has 
admirably  seized  the  point  of  the  question.  What 
has  ever  been  the  glorious  mission  of  Poland,  the 
mission  to  which  she  has  devoted  herself"?  It  has 
been  one  of  civilization. 

Loud  and  confused  cries  without.  M.  De- 
gousee,  one  of  the  questors,  enters  the  hall,  and 
informs  the  Assembly,  that  contrary  to  the  orders 
given  by  the  President,  and  by  the  questors,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  had, 
in  their  presence,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  National  Guard,  given  orders  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Garde  Mobile  to  sheathe 
their  bayonets.  This  is  received  with  exclama¬ 
tions  on  all  sides,  of  “  Treason  ” — “  Infamy  ” — 
“  Let  him  be  sent  for  to  explain  his  conduct.” 
Other  representatives,  “  No,  no,  let  him  be  instant¬ 
ly  superseded.”  Great  confusion.  M.  Clement 


Thomas,  colonel  of  the  2nd  legion,  makes  some 
observations  from  his  place,  but  the  noise  is  so 
great  he  cannot  be  heard. 

At  this  moment  the  cries  from  without,  which 
had  ceased  for  an  instant,  recommenced  with  vio¬ 
lence.  Reiieated  blows  are  struck  at  the  doors  of 
the  different  galleries,  one  of  which  is  burst  o^ien 
by  a  crowd  of  men  bearing  a  tricolored  flag,  on 
which  is  written,  “  Club  de  la  Montagne.”  In  a 
few  minutes  the  neighboring  seats  are  also  assailed 
by  men  bearing  flags  with  various  inscriptions. 
Exclamations  are  heard  on  all  sides — “  The  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  is  violated  !”  The  President  puts 
on  hia  hat;  several  members  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
pare  to  leave  the  hall ;  others  exclaim,  “  No,  no, 
DO,  keep  your  places.” — “We  will  not  yield  to 
violence.”  All  return  to  their  seats,  but  scarcely 
has  order  been  restored  for  an  instant,  when  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred  persons  penetrate  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  hall  by  side  doors,  in  spite  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  officers  in  attendance.  A  scene  of 
disorder  and  tumult  ensues,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  M.  Barbes  rushed  to  the  tribune,  and 
M.  Clement  Thomas  ascend.3  it  at  the  same  time, 
expostulating  with  him.  At  the  same  moment  a 
number  of  individuals  mount  the  side  staircases 
and  support  Barbss,  JM.  Clement  Thomas  is 
obliged  to  descend.  The  space  between  the  front 
rows  of  seats  is  completely  filled  with  strangers 
uttering  shouts  and  exclamations,  amidst  which  is 
particularly  distinguished  the  cries  of  “  Vive  la 
Pologne,”  and  “  Vive  Barbes.” 

Several  members  push  their  w’ay  through  the 
crowd,  towards  the  tribune,  to  induce  Barbes  to 
leave  it,  who  makes  signs  that  he  wishes  to  remain 
and  to  speak.  The  President  rinss  his  bell  with 
violence, — “  Citizens,  citizens,  will  you  listen  to 
me  ?”  “  No,  no.”  “  Vive  la  Pologne  !”  “  Let 
Barbes  speak.” 

Mons.  M.  Corbon,  vice-president,  places  himself 
by  the  side  of  Mons.  Buchez,  to  assist  in  restoring 
order.  A  great  number  of  members  in  different 
parts  of  the  hall,  seek  to  persuade  the  crowd  to 
respect  the  National  Assembly.  Struggles  and  al¬ 
tercations  are  witnessed  in  every  part  of  the  hall. 
A  number  of  persons  now  jump  down  from  the 
galleries,  and  seat  themselves  amongst  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  M.  Corbon,  the  vice-president,  rings 
the  bell  violently,  and  begs,  by  gestures,  for  si¬ 
lence. 

Several  members,  amongst  whom  are  distin¬ 
guished  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  Mornay,  Albert,  Jouret, 
Caussidiere,  ascend  the  tribune,  and  try  to  say  a 
few  words,  which  are  lost  in  the  tumult.  They 
appear  to  urge  M.  Barbes  to  leave  the  tribune,  who 
makes  signs  that  he  wishes  to  speak,  and  the  tu¬ 
mult  subsiding  for  a  moment,  says,  “  I  beg  silence, 
m  order  that  your  speaker  may  read  the  petition.” 

Several  voices,  “Yes,  yes,  the  petition.”  A 
voice  from  one  of  the  galleries,  “  Yes,  and  the 
question  of  work.” 

This  interruption  is  the  signal  for  renewed 
clamor.  M.  Louis  Blanc  gets  upon  one  of  the 
secretaries’  desks,  the  better  to  be  seen  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  with  his  hand  begs  for  silence : — 

Citizens  and  representatives  of  the  people,  1  am 
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about  to  read  your  petition.  (Several  voices,  “  Vive 
Louis  Blaijc.  Yes,  yes,  read.”  Other  voices,  “  No, 
no,  the  petitioner.”) 

M.  Louis  Blanc. — It  is  necessary  to  have  silence 
ere  the  petition  can  be  read  and  discussed.  1  de¬ 
mand  that  silence  which  is  necessary  to  consecrate 
emphatically  the  people’s  right  to  petition,  and  that 
will  enable  us  to  say  that  the  people  in  their  power 
are  calm  and  moderate.  I  invite  you  again  to  si¬ 
lence,  that  the  petition  may  be  read,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  said  that  in  entering  here  you  have  violated 
your  own  sov'ereignty. 

M.  Raspail. — Citizen  representatives. 

A  Member. — In  whose  name  do  you  speak  7 

The  uproar  again  recommences,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  violence.  Several  members  exert  them¬ 
selves  in  vain  to  restore  order.  Cries  are  heard 
from  the  different  galleries,  which  are  so  over¬ 
crowded  it  is  feared  they  will  not  sustain  the 
weight  upon  them.  Ladies  try  in  vain  to  es¬ 
cape.  Some  are  overcome  by  heat  and  terror, 
and  faint  away.  P^xclamations  are  heard  among 
the  members  and  the  crowd,  of  “  No  violence ; 
no  violence,  at  least.”  M.  Courtais,  commander 
in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  who  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  ;  enters  in  his  costume  of  general.  His  face 
pale.  He  mounts  upon  the  President’s  desk,  as  if 
to  speak,  and  is  immediately  assailed  by  shouts 
and  questions.  Unable  to  make  himself  heard,  he 
retires ;  and  as  he  is  leaving  the  hall,  with  an 
embarrassed  countenance,  several  of  the  insurgents 
approach  him,  and  take  his  hand  ;  others  exclaim, 

“  Vive  le  Courtais.”  Another  body  of  men  now  | 
penetrate  into  the  Assembly,  carrying  a  banner, 
with  the  inscription :  “  The  wounded  of  the  bar¬ 
ricades  of  St.  INlery.”  Cries  of  “  Vive  la  Pologne.” 
Several  voices,  “  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  Po¬ 
land — vive  Louis  Blanc,  the  minister  of  labor” 
M.  Hubert  takes  his  place  at  the  tribune,  by  the 
side  of  M.  Raspail.  JM.  Barbes  places  himself 
near  the  President,  with  whom  he  appears  to  ex¬ 
change  some  words.  The  disorder  continues,  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  cries  of  “  Raspail,  Raspail.” 

“  The  people  are  masters.’’  “  Down  with  the 
aristocrats  ”  A  voice  from  the  galleries,  “  Look 
to  the  President :  orders  are  being  given  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  people.”  Renewed  shouts  of  “  Vive  la 
Pologne,  the  petition,  the  petition.” 

M.  Raspail  reads  the  petition,  which  demands 
the  restitution  of  Polish  nationality,  to  be  effected 
either  amicably  or  by  force  of  arms.  He  con¬ 
cludes  by  crying,  “  Vive  la  Pologne,”  which  is 
repeated  by  the  crowd,  several  of  whom  now  call 
upon  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
vote  immediately  a  decree  in  concurrence  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  The  members,  however, 
remain  quietly  in  their  places,  and  show  no  inclin¬ 
ation  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  mob. 

The  President,  after  having  for  a  long  time  rung 
his  bell  to  restore  silence,  is  heard  to  say,  “  Per¬ 
mit  at  least  the  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  your  I 
petition.”  He  is  answered  by  shouts  from  the  ■ 
mob  of,  “  The  decree,  the  decree !” 

M.  Barbes.  “  I  demand  it  may  be  decreed  that 
the  people  of  Paris  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.”  Cries  of  “  Vive  Barbes !” 

M;  Sobrier  having  walked  about  the  hall  for  some 
time,  conversing  with  different  groups,  ascends  the 


tribune,  but  endeavors  in  vain  to  make  himself 
heard.  Cries  of  “  No,  no :  let  Blanqui  speak.” 
M.  Blanqui  ascends  the  tribune.  M.  Clement 
Thomas  says  a  few  words,  at  the  same  time  making 
expressive  signs  to  call  the  factious  to  order,  but 
without  success.  Subsequently  he  leaves  the 
Hall  to  provide  for  the  suppression  of  the  riot, 
having  been  requested  by  the  President  and  the 
members  surrounding  him,  to  take  for  the  moment 
the  post  of  M.  Courtais,  under  whom  the  National 
Guards  present  had  refused  longer  to  act. 

M. -Blanqui  climbs  upon  the  railing  of  the  tri¬ 
bune,  to  be  better  seen,  and  addresses  himself  to 
the  crowd  and  to  the  members  : — 

“  The  Assembly  will  not  hesitate  to  brave  the  co¬ 
alition  of  Europe,  and  to  support  its  demands  by  an 
army  on  the  Rhine,  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles 
raised  by  diplomacy.  Poland  must  be  re-established 
to  its  ancient  limits  of  1772.  1  take  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  also  to  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  late  events  at 
Rouen.  The  prisons  must  be  emptied :  the  surviv¬ 
ing  victims  of  the  late  ma.ssacre  ought  not  to  be 
punished.  The  people  demand  of  the  Assembly  to 
occupy  itself  instantly  with  the  means  of  provming 
employment,  that  bread  may  be  given  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  labour.  The  people  have  seen  with 
pain  that  the  government  has  systematically  removed 
the  men  devoted  to  the  people’s  cause.”  Cries  of 
“  Vive  Louis  Blanc.  A  minister  of  Labor;”  re¬ 
ceived  with  tumultuous  applause. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  ascends  the  tribune,  and  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  himself  heard, 
at  length  obtains  silence. 

“  Citizens,  I  do  not  speak  here  as  a  meml>erof  the 
Executive  power,  for  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult  I 
have  not  been  able  to  consult  my  colleagues ;  I  speak 
as  a  simple  citizen,  as  a  representative  of  the  people. 
You  carry  your  petition  to  the  Assemblv,  and  there 
)mu  have  made  known  your  wishes  for  Poland,  and 
you  desire  that  we  should  respond  to  your  fraternal 
feelings  for  all  nations.  Be  a.ssured  that  our  hearts 
respond  to  yours.  violent  noise  is  heard  ivithout. ) 
Further,  you  wish  to  gain  your  living  by  labour. 
(  Cries  of  “  Yes,  yes !  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Vive 
Louis  Blanc.”)  The  people  is  great  and  strong  by 
the  Revolution  of  February ;  the  people  is  wise  and 
rudent ;  it  will  not  be  deceived.”  (Cries  of  “  It  has 
een  deceived,  but  it  will  be  so  no  longer.”)  M. 
Ledru  Rollin :  “  You  are  too  intelligent  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  Assembly  to  de¬ 
liberate  in  the  midst  of  tumult.” 

Shouts  of  “The  Minister  of  I^bor,”  “Vive 
Louis  Blanc,”  “  Vive  lallepublique  Sociale,”  burst 
from  all  parts  of  the  crowd.  The  tumult  is  at  its 
height,  and  no  idea  can  be  given  of  the  disorder 
that  reigns  in  the  hall  The  tribune  is  literally  be¬ 
sieged  by  individuals  who  wish  to  speak,  butinthe 
midst  of  the  confusion  nothing  can  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  but  “  Vive  I.,ouis  Blanc,”  “  The  Social 
Republic.”  A  portion  of  the  mob  takes  possession 
of  the  space  appropiiated  to  the  President  and 
_  Vice-President,  and  seelr  to  remove  M.  Buchez  and 
I  M.  Corbon  from  their  seats. 

I  M.  Sobrier  mounts  upon  one  of  the  tables  used 
by  the  scrutators  for  the  examination  of  the  ballot, 
and  harangues  the  rioters  nearest  to  him ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  now  leave  the  hall.  Another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mob  seize  Louis  Blanc  :  elevate  him  in 
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triumph  above  their  heads,  repeating  the  shouts 
of  “Vive  Louis  Blanc,  the  Minister  of  Labor.” 

MM.  Barbes,  Sobrier,  Blanqui,  and  Flotte,  oc¬ 
cupy  the  tribune,  and  speak  all  together.  At  length 
one  of  them  renews  the  demand  for  a  decree 
that  the  people  of  Paris  have  deservetl  well  of 
their  country,  with  the  addition,  that  any  one 
causing  the  rappel  to  be  beaten  shall  be  declared  a 
traitor  and  an  outlaw.  (Loud  applause.)  A  member 
appeals  again  to  the  mob  to  leave  the  hall,  and 
allow  the  Assembly  to  deliberate  ;  but  is  met  with 
cries  of  “  No,  no;  we  will  remain  here  until  the 
formation  of  the  ministry  of  I^bor.” 

The  tumult  continues.  Propositions  of  all 
sorts,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  unintelligible, 
from  the  confusion  that  prevails,  are  made  from 
different  parts  of  the  hall.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents  says,  “  I  demand  the  vote  of  a  tax 
of  a  thousand  millions  upon  the  rich.”  (Vociferous 
applause.) 

M.  Hubert  rushes  to  the  tribune,  elevates  him¬ 
self  above  those  by  whom  it  is  occupied,  by  climb¬ 
ing  upon  the  railing,  and  cries  out,  “  In  the  name 
of  the  jieople,  I  declare  the  National  Assembly  dis¬ 
solved.” 

The  tumult  now  reaches  its  climax.  M.  Buchez. 
President,  and  M.  Corbon,  Vice-President,  are 
forced  from  their  seats.  One  of  the  mob  takes 
possession  of  the  President’s  chair,  and  another, 
with  disordered  hair,  flashing  eyes,  and  furious 
gestures,  mounts  the  tribune,  and  calls  for  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  provisional  government.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  names  are  subsequently  announced,  which 
are  received  with  cries  of  “  Vive  la  Republique 
iSociale.”  A  man  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  in  his  button-hole,  name  unknown,  tears 
the  red  stripe  from  a  tricolored  banner,  and  e.v- 
hibits  it  as  the  banner  of  the  new  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  some  voices  are  heard  to  demand  the 
tricolor.  The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  being  now  completely  divided 
and  broken  up  by  the  mob  presvsing  about  them,  on 
all  sides,  rise,  and  gain  the  doors.  A  group  of 
about  eight  or  ten  of  the  members  remain.  Cries 
are  now  heard  from  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
of,  “  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;” 
and  a  part  of  the  crowd,  accompanying  MM. 
Barbies,  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  Flotte,  and  some  other 
persons,  leave  the  hall.  The  rest  clamber  over 
the  seats,  mount  to  the  most  elevated  positions,  and 
all,  seeking  to  speak  at  once,  utter  discordant 
cries,  of  which  it  is  impo.ssible  to  catch  the  sense. 

Suddenly  a  sound  is  heanl  of  drums  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  rooms.  A  company  of  the  second  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Garde  Mobileenter  the  hall  with  fix¬ 
ed  bayonets,  and  au  pas  de  charge.  On  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  leaders  of  the  jnob,  although  alarm¬ 
ed,  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  seek  to 
fraternize  with  the  troops,  exclaiming,  “  Vive  la 
Garde  Mobile !”  But  the  chief  of  the  battalion 
signs  to  his  young  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  and 
they  promptly  obey.  They  form  into  files,  and 
each  file  takes  possession  of  one  of  the  alleys 
dividing  the  members’  seats.  Other  companies 
arrive  and  occupy  every  vacant  place,  supported 
from  without  by  the  National  Guards  in  force. 
The  insurgents  at  once  disperse ;  the  boldest  seek-  i 


ing  safety  in  flight.  In  a  moment  the  hall  is  emp¬ 
tied  of  all  but  the  troops,  and  some  few  frighten¬ 
ed  men,  who  have  lost  their  way,  and  cannot  find 
a  door  of  escape.  These  are  pushed  out  by  the 
soldiers,  but  without  violence. 

Among.st  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards  ap- 
pear  several  provincial  delegate.^,  with  the  name 
of  their  Department  suspended  to  their  bayonets. 
The  National  Guards,  stationary  and  Mobile,  oc¬ 
cupy  all  the  entrances.  The  number  of  National 
Guards  increases  every  moment.  The  members 
of  the  Assembly  return  to  their  places  amid  mutual 
and  general  felicitations. 

M.  Clement  Thomas,  [at  the  tribune.] — Citizens, 
we  are  here  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly, 
which  is  not  dissolved.  (“  No,  no,  vive  1’ Assembler 
Nationale !”)  • 

General  Courtais  enters  the  hall,  and  is  received 
w'ith  loud  cries  of  indignation.  Some  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  appear  to  threaten  him  with  violence; 
his  epaulettes  are  torn  from  his  shoulders;  the 
persons  about  him  protect  him  from  further  as¬ 
sault,  and  conduct  him  away. 

It  is  now  known  that  these  indignities 
were  unmerited.  General  Courtais  had 
acted  with  weakness  but  not  with  treachery. 
His  judgment  had  misled  him  in  placing 
confidence  in  the  assurance  of  the  leaders 
of  the  procession  of  their  peaceable  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and  age  had  enfeebled  his  energies. 

Some  moments  after,  M.  Lamartine  enters  the 
hall.  He  is  received  with  enthusiasm,  both  by  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Natjonal  Guard, 
and  is  almost  carried  in  triumph  to  the  tribune, 
where  he  makes  the  following  observations  inter¬ 
rupted  every  moment  by  applause : — 

•*  Citizens, — The  first  duty  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  is  enabled  to  deliberate  in  safety,  protect¬ 
ed  by  your  bayonets,  will  be  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
National  Guard,  w'hich  has  merited  well  of  its 
country.  (Prolonged  applause,  beating  of  drums.) 
Yes,  Citizens ;  to  that  National  Guard.  (Numer¬ 
ous  cries — “  and  to  the  National  Guard  Mobile.”) 

M.  Lamartine. — I  confound  them  together, 
both  form  but  one  guard  for  the  defence  of  liberty. 
(Applause.)  An  immense  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Paris  have  been  indignant  at  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  proceedings  that  have  occurred  in  this  place. 
(Prolonged  bravos.  Drums  beat  again.)  Shame 
to  those  miserable  wretches  who  would  plunge  the 
country  into  mourning,  and  draw  down  upon  it  the 
most  fearful  misfortunes ;  but  we  will  console  our¬ 
selves,  citizens,  w  ith  the  idea  that  the  scenes  which 
have  recently  occurred  here  may  have  been  for 
good.  Let  us  be  united,  citizens,  and  form  but  one 
body,  whilst  this  pretended  government  seeks  else¬ 
where  a  seat,  that  will  give  way  under  its  feet. 
(Thunders  of  applause.)  The  more  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Paris  shall  liave  time  to  reflect,  the  more  it 
will  detest  the  crime  which  has  been  committed  on 
this  as.sembly.  (Applause.) 

A  Voice. — It  is  not  the  people,  but  the  factions. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

M.  Lamartine. — We  all  intend,  in  the  name  of 
the  government  proclaimed  by  you  tw’o  months  since, 
in  the  midst  of  the  National  Guard,  the  National 
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G  uard  Mobile,  and  of  that  army  from  which  it  will 
for  the  future  be  impossible  to  separate  ourselves, 
to  re-unite  ourselves  with  the  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  who  are  all,  I  do  not  doubt,  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  same  feelings  as  myself.  (Applause.) 
You  will  only  recognize,  citizens,  this  government 
In  such  a  moment,  the  place  of  the  government  is 
not  in  the  council,  it  is  at  your  head,  in  the  street, 
on  the  field  of  battle.  (Prolonged  applause,  and 
cries  of  “  We  will  accompany  you.”) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  revolutionary  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  the  mob  was  an  impromptu 
movement ;  although  equally  clear  that  its 
leaders  had  foregone  intention  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  whenever  fortune  should 
favour  the  design.  They  had  not  calculat¬ 
ed  upon  immediate  success,  and  had  made 
therefore  no  preparations  to  support  the 
victory  they  seemed  to  have  won.  Rush¬ 
ing  from  the  National  Assembly,  the  mob 
found  itself  in  suflScient  force  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  only  to  be  as  speedily  ejected. 
Before  its  leaders  had  well  settled  whether 
Ledru  Rollin  and  M.  Caussidiere,  Prefect 
of  Police,  should  be  regarded  as  traitors,  or 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  new  Provisional 
Government,  Barbes,  Albert,  Raspail, 
Thore,  and  ocher  of  their  chiefs,  found 
themselves  arrested.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  cause  of  order  that  the  second  legion, 
consisting  of  35,000  men,  had  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  colonel,  Clement  Tho¬ 
mas,  and  that  he  being  warmly  seconded 
by  the  oflSicers  of  several  other  legions,  was 
enabled,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  to  surround 
both  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  with  an  army  of  men  no  unorgan¬ 
ized  force  could  resist,  and  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overawe  the  suspected  “  Republi¬ 
can  Guard  ’’  of  1500  men,  at  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  M.  Caussidiere.  We  return  to 
the  National  Assembly  which,  for  a  short 
period,  had  adjourned  its  deliberations: — 

The  sitting  is  resumed;  but  from  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  members,  who  continue  to  converse 
in  groups  upon  the  scenes  through  which  they 
have  pas.sed,  little  is  heard  of  what  is  addressed  to 
the  assembly  from  the  tribune. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  Berryer,  a  message 
is  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Commis¬ 
sion  requesting  their  attendance. 

“  M.  PoRTALis. — Citizens,  a  great  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  greatest  of  all  in  a  free  country.  As 
Procureur-Greneral  I  have  to  request  authority  to 
proceed  against  the  individuals  who  have  violated 
the  National  Assembly.  Among  the  authors  of  the 
crime  there  are  two  members  of  this  assembly.  In 
every  grave  crisis  like  the  present,  it  is  im^rtant 
that  the  legislative  body  should  set  the  first  example 


of  the  respect  due  to  justice.  1  ask  then  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  sanction  the  arrest  of  the  Citizens  Courtais 
and  Barbes. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  Assembly  decrees 
that  the  Procureur-General  shall  be  authorized  to 
arrest  the  Citizens  Courtais  and  Barbes. 

At  this  moment  M.  Gamier  Pages  and  M.  Ara- 
go,  Members  of  the  Executive  Commission,  enter 
the  hall,  and  are  immediately  surrounded  by  mem¬ 
bers  congratulating  them  on  the  restoration  to  or¬ 
der.  M.  Gamier  Pages  ascends  the  tribune. 
Profound  silence. 

“  Citizen  Representatives,  if  I  address  you,  it  is 
only  to  inform  you  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Executive  Commission.  Since  the  morning  the  de¬ 
signs  of  certain  agitators  have  been  known,  and  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  the  Minister  of  Interior  to  arrest 
the  parties.  These  orders  have  not  been  entirely 
executed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Executive 
Commission.  At  the  moment  we  heard  a  crowd 
was  traversing  the  Boulevards,  and  that  its’  object 
was  to  insult  the  National  Assembly,  the  Executive 
Commission  divided  itself;  two  of  its  members 
came  here,  and  the  three  others  remained  at  the 
Luxembourg  to  give  orders ;  the  rappel  was  ordered 
to  be  beaten,  and  measures  were  taken  to  repress 
the  disorder.  When  the  factious  crowd  had  invaded 
the  Assembly,  and  dishonored  the  tribune,  we  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  and  the  national  guards  to  sur¬ 
round  the  hall.  We  then  appointed  the  general 
commanding  the  first  military  division  of  the  troops 
of  the  line,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  public 
forces.  I  come  to  declare  to  you  emphatically,  we 
will  have  the  National  Assembly  obeyed,  and  we 
will  use  the  power  with  which  we  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  punish  with  rigour  those  who  make  any 
attempt  against  the  national  sovereignty.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

We  respect  the  right  of  association,  which  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  our  glorious  revolution  ; 
but  we  do  not  owe  the  same  respect  to  the  armed 
clubs,  which  threaten  every  day  to  invade  the  iNa- 
tional  Assembly.  We  will  disperse  them;  for  we 
are  decided  that  power  shall  rest  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  w'e  cannot  maintain  it,  we  shall  give 
in  our  resignations.  We  wish  above  all  things  an 
honest,  firm,  and  moderate  Republic;  (applause) 
and  that  is  what  France  desires ;  and  in  its  name 
alone  shall  we  promote  that  real  fraternity  which 
will  satisfy  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  in  esta¬ 
blishing  order,  and  providing  employment  for  in¬ 
dustry. 

M.  Leon  Faucher. — Great  uneasiness  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  various  quarters  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
not  knowing  what  is  passing  here.  I  demand  that  a 
proclamation  be  posted  in  the  streets,  informing  the 

fiublic  that  the  National  Assembly  has  regained  its 
iberty,  its  security,  its  sovereignty,  and  that  it  exer¬ 
cises  it.  I  propose  also  that  the  regular  troops  shall 
now  be  ordered  back  to  Paris.  Wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  the  army  has  rivalled  in  zeal  for  the  Re¬ 
public  the  National  Guard. 

M.  Clement  Thomas  re-appears  in  the  tribune  ; 
his  hand  wrapped  in  a  white  handkerchief,  from  a 
slight  wound  received  by  him  while  engaged  with 
the  insurgents. 

“  Citizens — Called  by  you  to  the  post  of  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  I  accept¬ 
ed  it,  because  there  was  danger  to  be  encountered. 
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and  a  duty  to  be  discharged.  Your  object  has  been ; 
accomplished.  Those  who  dared  to  invade  the  Na- ' 
tional  Assembly  are  arrested ;  the  new  Provisional 
Government  they  proclaimed  is  overthrown.  (Hear, : 
hear.)  Citizens,  the  functions  which  were  for  the 
moment  confided  to  me,  it  is  now  for  me  to  resign. 
(No,  no.")  I  can  retain  them  only  until  a  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards  has  been  named 
by  the  Executive  Commission,  with  whom  the  ap¬ 
pointment  rests.”  (Cries  of  “  No,  no.”  “  Remain,” 

“  You  are  well  qualified  for  the  post,  and  worthy 
of  it”) 

M.  Garnier  Pages. — In  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  M.  Clement  Thomhs,  I  ask  permission 
to  read  to  the  Assembly  a  decree  of  the  Executive 
Commission,  by  which  the  appointment  of  M.  Cle- , 
ment  Thomas  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guards  of  Paris  is  confirmed.  (Great  and  pro¬ 
longed  applause.)  ; 

I 

The  preparations  were  now  resumed  for 
the  national  fete.  It  was  held  the  follow-; 
ing  Sunday  (May  21st),  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  fes¬ 
tivity  of  the  occasion.  The  principal  at¬ 
traction  was  an  allegorical  car,  ornamented  i 
with  various  devices  to  represent  Liberty, ' 
Union,  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  behind 
which  was  formed  a  procession  of  five  hun-  j 
dred  young  women,  dressed  in  white,  and 
wearing  oak-leaf  crowns.  A  day  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  sunshine  helped  to  promote  a; 
holiday  spirit,  and  good  humor  prevailed 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  General 
Clement  Thomas,  the  new  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  National  Guards,  was  the  hero 
of  the  day.  I 

The  fete  concluded,  we  again  find  the' 
population  of  Paris  waking  to  the  discon- ; 
tents  of  a  paralyzed  industry,' and  politi-, 
cal  agitations  consequent  upon  new  changes , 
and  disappointed  hopes.  Tumultuous 
meetings  in  the  streets  are  held  nightly, 
which  the  National  Guards  with  difiiculty 
disperse.  General  Clement  Thomas  finds 
it  necessary  to  be  on  duty  night  and  day,  is 
twice  fired  at  by  assassins,  and  is  soon  al¬ 
most  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  a  severe 
and  thankless  service.  His  activity  raises 
up  against  him  a  host  of  enemies  from 
among  the  partizans  of  the  violent  demo¬ 
cratic  clubs.  He  is  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tacked  with  calumny  by  the  conservative 
press ;  and  finds  his  elevation  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  military  commanders  hav¬ 
ing  influence  with  the  Provisional  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  tenders  his  resignation  ;  which 
is  refused.  Subsequently  finding  an  out¬ 
break  imminent,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
supported  in  the  measures  which  would 
enable  him  to  suppress  it  in  the  bud,  he 
tenders  his  resignation  again,  and  formally 
announces  to  the  National  Assembly  his 


intention  to  hold  the  office  only  till  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  appointed. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  fifteenth  of  May  had  naturally  increased 
their  reactionary  tendency,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  majority  towards  the  men  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  trafficking  with  the 
working  classes  for  popularity.  The  Pro¬ 
visional  Commission  alone  stood  between 
Louis  Blanc  and  an  official  prosecution.  M. 
Caussidiere  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
Prefecture,  and  induced  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  Assembly  ;  but  he  was  immediately 
re-elected  for  Paris,  and  even  brought  in  by 
the  clubs  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  committed  the  false  step 
of  betraying  alarm  at  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  was  returned  at  the  same 
time  for  Paris  and  three  departments  (June 
7th) — thereby  increasing  his  popularity  out 
of  doors,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  himself  with  the  importance  of 
a  man  upon  whose  future  presence  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  nation  might  be  dependent. 
Renewed  attacks  were  made  upon  the  Ate- 
Hers  Nationaux ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  workmen  employed  in  them 
should  be  drafted  off  into  different  parts  of 
the  country,  where  temporary  work  could 
be  provided,  so  as  to  be  generally  dis¬ 
persed. 

I  This  determination  precipitated  the  san- 
'guinary  struggle  which  broke  out  in  June, 
and  which  the  extreme  factions  would  other¬ 
wise  have  deferred.  Secret  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  an  insurrectionary 
movement  in  July,  but  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  attempt  would  necessarily  fail  if  their 
friends  were  scattered.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Detachments  from  the  Ateliers  Na¬ 
tionaux  were  already  on  their  way  to  the 
provinces.  These  were  invited  to  return. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
most  densely  crowded  parts  of  Paris,  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people.  Mobs 
’  again  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  the 
i  neighbourhood  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and 
'  the  Porte  St.  Martin  were  nightly  impassa- 
;  ble.  At  length  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
I  formation  of  barricades. 

I  Friday,  June  23rd, 

“  The  movement  commenced  at  the  Place  de  Ja 
Bastille,  where  the  first  assemblage  of  workmen 
was  formed  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From 
I  thence  the  crowd,  consisting  already  of  from  600 
;  to  700  persons,  proceeded  along  the  Boulevards  to 
the  Fortes  St.  Martin  aud  St.  Denis,  raising  cries 
of  ‘  Down  with  the  National  Assembly,’  ‘  Down 
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with  Lamartine,*  ‘  Down  with  Ledru-Rollin,* 

‘  Down  with  Marie,’  ‘  Lon^  live  the  Republic, 
democratic  and  social.’ 

“At  10  o’clock  the  barricades  began  to  be 
formed  at  the  Fortes  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis. 
About  2,000  persons  debouched  by  the  faubourgs 
with  the  banners  of  the  Ateliers  NationauXt  hav¬ 
ing  at  their  head  leaders  recognized  by  blue  caps 
with  gold  lace,  and  among  them  were  men  wear¬ 
ing  the  uniform  of  the  Republican  Guard.  On 
reaching  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  this  body  commenced 
pulling  up  the  pavement  and  tearing  down  the 
iion  railings  along  the  ascent  leading  to  the  Rue  de 
C16ry,  and  destroyed  the  drum  of  a  drummer  who 
was  beating  the  rappel,  and  who  only  escaped  him¬ 
self  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Restaurant  de  I’QEil-de- 
Boeuf,  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle. 

“  At  10  o’clock  an  omnibus  was  seized,  and,  the 
horses  being  taken  away,  was  used  in  barricading 
the  Porte  St.  Denis ;  two  cabriolets  and  a  water- 
carrier’s  cart  were  next  taken,  and  employed  in 
constructing  a  second  barricade  in  the  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle,  where  a  third  barricade  was  also ! 
formed.  I 

“  At  this  time,  among  the  barricades  of  this 
boulevard,  in  front  of  the  Rue  Mazagran,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  and  women  were  observable,  the ' 
latter  exhibiting  great  animation  ;  the  men  of  the  | 
barricades  entered  the  houses  and  demanded  arms. 
They  broke  open  the  court-yard  gates  of  two 
houses  in  the  Rue  de  Clery,  and  committed  the 
same  violence  wherever  the  inmates  refused  to  let  j 
them  in.  At  half-past  11  o’clock  firing  was  heard  ' 
in  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  at  which  time  only  a 
few  isolated  detachments  of  the  National  Guards 
were  to  be  seen.  At  noon,  the  National  Guard  de¬ 
bouched  by  the  Rue  de  Clery,  and  a  brisk  firing 
began  ;  one  man  was  killed,  while  other  persons, 
and  among  them  a  woman,  were  wounded.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  carried  off  by  the  men  of 
the  barricades.  M.  Roger  (du  Nord),  formerly 
deputy,  rode  to  the  spot  by  himself,  dressed  in  his 
uniform  as  chief  de  bataillon  of  the  National 
Guard.  Some  of  the  persons  assembled  manifested 
an  intention  to  disarm  him  and  to  force  him  to 
quit  his  horse,  but  he  boldly  resisted  their  attempts, 
arrested  one  of  the  individuals,  and  directed  the 
National  Guard  to  join  him.  A  man,  who  levelled 
his  piece  at  M.  Roger,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
this  scene,  exhibited  great  coolness  and  pre.sence  of 
mind,  was  slain,  and  fell  dead  at  bis  feet.  At  this 
moment  the  firing  of  musketry  was  heard  at  diflfer- 
ent  points  at  once.  Three  National  Guards  were 
killed  at  the  barricade  Mazagran,  and  their  bodies 
remained  on  the  Boulevard,  being  stripped  by  the 
^  men  of  the  Barricades.  At  this  moment,  shots 
were  fired  from  No.  3  and  No.  5  of  the  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle ;  No.  3  being  the  Cafe  du  Com¬ 
merce,  and  No.  5  the  Restaurant  Thierry.*” 

The  Provisional  Commissioners  had  ap¬ 
pointed  General  Changarnier,  who  had  been 
sent  for  from  Algiers,  successor  of  M.  Cle¬ 
ment  Thomas,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  National  Guards  ;  but  General  Chan- 
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gamier  not  having  arrived,*  M.  Clement 
Thomas  continued  to  act,  and  directed  in 
person  an  attack  upon  the  first  barricade 
erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

“  He  had  with  him  several  companies  both  of 
the  National  Guards  and  troops  of  the  Line,  and 
four  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
latter  parleyed  with  the  insurgents  for  some  time, 
and  urged  them  to  disperse,  but  without  success. 
They  said,  ‘  We  have  been  deceived,  and  will  be 
so  no  longer.  We  were  told  that  the  people  were 
the  sovereigns,  and  we  will  now  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  own  choice,’  General  Clement 
Thomas  drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  the  Barri¬ 
cade,  and  prepared  to  carry  it.  While  he  was  do- 
ing  so,  a  man  standing  near,  came  and  said  to 
him,  ‘  Prenez- garde,  mon  gkneral,  il  y  a  quatre 
cents  hommes  qui  out  juri  de  tirer  sur  votts.’  Sud¬ 
denly  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  houses  were 
thrown  open,  and  ajipeared  filled  with  armed  men, 
pointing  their  muskets  at  the  National  Guards. 
A  concentrated  and  murderous  discharge  followed. 
Twenty  of  the  National  Guards  surrounding  Gene¬ 
ral  Thomas  fell  about  him.  He  himself  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh ;  and  the  rest  of  his  men 
having  fallen  back,  he  stood  for  a  moment  almost 
alone,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dy¬ 
ing.  Reforming  his  troops,  and  again  encouraging 
them  to  the  attack,  the  barricade  was  at  last  car¬ 
ried  ;  but  with  a  further  sacrifice  of  life.  General 
Thomas  afterwards  proceeded  to  other  points  of 
the  city  where  his  presence  was  required  ;  but  the 
wound  he  had  received  becoming  aggravated  by 
four  hours  of  duty,  during  w’hich  it  had  been  neg¬ 
lected,  he  had  then  to  be  conveyed  to  theTuileries, 
disabled  from  further  exertion.”* 

The  wound  of  General  Thomas  did  not 
prove  dangerous,  but  other  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  were  not  equally  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  effects  of  personal  exposure  to  this 
species  of  ambuscade  fighting,  in  which 
they  were  picked  off  without  mercy,  by  con¬ 
cealed  enemies,  firing  in  comparative  secu¬ 
rity  from  behind  brick  walls.  Before  the 
insurrection  was  put  down,  France  lost  six 
of  her  bravest  generals,  several  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  other  men  of 
note,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  above 
narrated,  and  varying  only  in  the  details. 

The  capture  of  the  first  barricades  erected 
appeared  to  have  no  effect  in  checking  the 
progress  of  the  insurgents.  Dispersed  in 
one  quarter,  they  rallied  in  another,  and 
threw  up  fresh  barricades  to  isolate  and  cut 
off  the  troops  employed  against  them.  It 
was  computed  that  as  many  as  three  hun¬ 
dred  barricades  were  constructed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  on  the  second 
a  third  part  of  Paris  had  been  rendered  a 
fortified  camp,  defended,  it  is  supposed,  by 
at  least  40,000  combatants. 

*  Extract  from  a  Private  Letter. 
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The  National  Assembly  met  on  the  24th  1  On  the  morning  of  Alonday  the  insurrec- 
in  eonsternation.  The  members  of  the  i  tion  was  confined  to  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
ProvisionaJ  Commission, — Lamartine  and|toine,  and  before  the  evening  the  whole  of 
Arago,  especially,  were  doing  all  that  men  the  Faubourg  was  in  military  occupation, 
could  do  to  restore  order,  in  co-operation '  Throughout  the  conflict  the  troops  princi- 
with  General  Cavaignac,  whom  they  had '  pally  engaged  were  the  Garde  ^Mobile  and 
invested  with  the  military  command  of  all!  the  regiments  of  the  Line.  The  National 
the  forces  in  Paris,  including  the  troops  of,  Guards,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
the  line,  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  the  Na-  !  legions  connected  by  locality  with  the  in- 


tional  Guards,  but  so  many  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  believed  that  the  insurrection  had  the ! 
countenance  of  Ledru  Rollin,  and,  to  all, ; 
the  importance  of  unity,  energy,  and  de-  , 
cision  on  the  part  of  government  was  so| 
obvious,  that  a  vote  was  passed  by  an  over-  i 
whelming  majority,  placing  in  the  hands  of  j 
General  Cavaignac  the  entire  executive! 
powers  of  the  state,  and  declaring  Paris  in ; 
a  state  of  siege.  To  this  vote  the  members; 
of  the  Provisional  Commission  promptly! 
responded  by  a  formal  resignation  of  their  j 
trust  ;  and  thus  summarily  ended  the' 
“  three  months  of  power,”  which  have 
made  for  a  poet-philosopher  a  name  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  a  name  which,  after  all  that  can  i 
bo  alleged  against  Lamartine  for  errors  of  j 
judgment  in  a  most  difficult  position,  will,  I 
for  moral  courage,  moderation,  generous  ■ 
impulse  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  ever  be  1 
received  by  posterity  with  respect.  ! 

The  insurrection  lasted  four  days ;  but  I 
we  have  no  space,  and  no  inclination  for  j 
narration  of  the  horrors  for  which  those  1 
four  days  will  be  memorable.  In  brief,  the ' 
state  of  extensive  quarters  of  Paris  was; 
that  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  and  defend- 1 
ed  with  fury  by  its  inhabitants.  Cannon  | 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  barricades, ' 
and  upon  houses  occupied  by  the  insurgents ' 
as  advanced  posts  ;  and  whole  streets  were  | 
laid  in  ruins.  Frightful  atrocities  werej 
committed  ;  but  we  have  to  remember,  in  | 
their  extenuation,  that  prisons  containing! 
the  vilest  criminals  had  been  emptied  of| 
their  inmates,  and  were  fighting  in  the; 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  maddened  with  ex- 1 
citement  and  drink.  It  was  this  circum- 1 
stance  which  rendered  all  attempts  at  ne- 1 
gotiation  perilous  and  abortive.  Those  | 
who  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  | 
insurgents,  hoping  to  reason  with  them,! 
often  found  themselves  entrapped,  so  to  I 
speak,  into  dens  of  wolves,  or  raving  luna¬ 
tics,  upon  whom  reason  was  thrown  away,  j 
Thus,  even  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  was  not  respected,  and  he  fell  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  while  aopcaling  to  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  name  of  religion  and  the 
God  oi  mercy,  that  the  strife  should  cease.* 


surrection,  lined  the  principal  thoroughfares 
to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  in¬ 
surgents.  Shops  were  closed,  all  public 
intercourse  was  entirely  suspended,  and  no 
person  was  allowed  to  proceed  from  one 
house  to  another  without  a  military  pass. 
At  night  no  vehicles  rattled  through  the 
streets,  and  silence  prevailed  like  that  of 
the  dead,  interrupted  only  by  discharges  of 
musketry,  or  the  warning  cry  of  the  senti¬ 
nels,  repeated  from  post  to  post,  till  lost  in 
the  distance, — of  “  sentinelle,  prenez-gardt 
d  rows.”  It  was  another  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  effect  of  which,  upon  many  persons  of 
nervous  and  excitable  temperaments,  was 
in  many  instances  more  fatal  than  gun-shot 
wounds  but  it  is  some  relief  to  learn, 

*  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  a  physician  of  Paris, 
has  published  a  paper  “  On  the  influence  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  February,  1848,  and  the  Insurrection  of 
June,  on  Developing  Insanity  in  Paris.” — Hardly 
had  the  last  shots  been  fired  last  February,  when  1  re¬ 
ceived  several  victims  of  that  revolution,  which,  as 
M.  Goudehaux,  minister  of  finances,  justly  says, 
has  been  effected  much  too  fast.  These  first  pa¬ 
tients  were  generally  sad,  melancholic,  and  despon¬ 
dent.  Their  fancies  were  ot  a  heart-rending  de¬ 
scription,  as  they  expressed  a  constant  fear  of  being 
slaughtered  and  assassinated.  One  of  these,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works,  motionless,  and  with  a  fixed  stare,  hardly 
uttered  a  won! ;  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  going  to  be  cast  into  a  sewer,  and  there 
stifled.  Another  was  ever  exclaiming,  “  Here  they 
are;  they  are  breaking  down  the  door;  they  are 
going  to  seize  me,  and  shoot  me  !”  Others  fancied 
they  heard  threatening  voices,  telling  them  that  they 
should  be  guillotined  along  with  their  families ;  or 
they  constantly  heard  the  reports  of  fire-arms.  The 
patients  of  this  class  mostly  belonged  to  the  respect¬ 
able  trading  part  of  the  community ;  and  many  of 
them  had,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  succeeded 
in  ama.ssing  some  property,  which  people  now 
wished  to  possess  without  taking  any  trouble  at  all. 
In  order  to  escape  the  misfortunes  they  dreaded, 
some  of  these  patients  tried  to  destroy  themselves, 
and  the  most  careful  watching  was  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Several,  perceiving 
that  they  were  closely  watched,  resolved  to  die  with 
hunger,  and  persist^  in  their  purpose  with  a  sort 
of  wild  energy.  Out  of  six  of  these,  who  all  thought 
themselves  great  criminals,  or  ruined  and  betrayed 
by  their  neighbors,  two  died  in  spite  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  throat  tube.  One  of  these  two  laboured 
under  one  of  the  strongest  delusions  which  1  ever  ob¬ 
served.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  his  esopha¬ 
gus  had  been  walled  in,  and  that  no  food  could  pass. 
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while  we  are  writing,  at  the  close  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  the  first  accounts  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  which  were  said  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  ten  thousand,  were  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  insurrection  of  June,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  have  since  died  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  is  under  1 ,500. 

The  suspension  of  ten  of  the  most  disaf¬ 
fected  journals — including  La  Presse^  the 
editor  of  which  (Emile  de  Girardin)  was 
repaid  for  his  advocacy  of  legitimacy  by 
several  weeks  of  confinement  in  prison  ; 
the  disarming  of  three  legions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards,  and  of  the  entire  district 
which  had  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
insurrection  ;  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux^  were  the  first  measures 
of  the  provisional  dictatorship  of  General 
Cavaignac.  The  latter  step  was  adopted 
on  the  ground  that  the  Ateliers  Nationaux 
were  a  dangerous  focus  of  political  agita- 

“  How  is  a  man  to  live  (he  used  to  say)  when  aliments 
are  thrust  into  his  windpipe '?  you  are  choking  me, 
and  I  shall  soon  be  dead.”  But  some  time  afterwards 
we  received  specimens  of  another  description  of  pa¬ 
tients,  whose  derangement  might  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  working  of  the  new  political  ideas.  These 
were  not  dejected  and  sad ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  proud,  gay,  and  enthusiastic  looks,  and  were 
very  loquacious.  They  were  constantly  writing 
memorials,  constitutions,  &c,,  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  great  men.  the  deliverers  of  the  country,  and 
took  the  rank  of  generals  and  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  It  has  long  been  maintained,  that  mad¬ 
ness  often  bears  the  imprint  of  pride.  I  declare 
that  I  never  saw  this  fact  so  forcibly  borne  out  as 
with  the  patients  whom  the  revolution  of  February 
drove  mad;  particularly  those  who,  imbued  with 
socialist,  communist,  and  regenerating  ideas,  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world.  Going  through  the  wards,  a  few 
days  ago,  with  one  of  my  professional  brethren,  we 
stopped  with  one  of  those  patients  whose  disposition 
was  originally  of  a  kind  and  peaceful  description, 
but  who  had  grown  restless  and  enthusiastic,  by  be¬ 
ing  tom  from  his  usual  and  regular  occupations  by 
the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  flung  into  the 
streets,  the  clubs,  and  amidst  the  working  classes. 
He  spoke  as  follows,  after  having  discussed  two 
points  which  had  been  much  debated  of  late :  “  I 
perceive  that  the  people  want  to  make  it  appear  that 
I  am  mad :  but  I  am  proud  of  the  glory  which  will 
be  shed  on  my  name  when  posterity  will  do  justice  to 
me,  and  ask,  with  painful  astonishment,  how  the 
author  of  such  useful  and  philanthropic  views  could 
ever  have  been  thought  mad  !  Why  should  I 
grieve  at  this  injustice,  however ;  was  not  Tasso 
locked  up  under  the  same  suspicion  T’ 

The  terrible  insurrection  of  June  has  already  be¬ 
gun  to  bear  its  fruits.  I  have  received  more  than 
twenty  patients  already,  and  I  know  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  equally  large  in  other  establishments. 
Among  this  number  there  were  several  cases  of 
mania ;  those  who  were  thus  maniacal  were  threat¬ 
ening  to  kill,  shoot,  massacre  everybody ;  they  were 
constantly  calling  out  murder,  and  help,  and  were, 
in  fact,  in  a  state  of  indescribable  excitement.  1 


tion,  although  it  was  remarked  that,  after 
all,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  men  there 
employed,  comparatively,  had  taken  part 
in  the  insurrection  ;  perhaps  from  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  risk  their  government  pay. 
Instead  of  wages  for  nominal  work,  relief 
was  now  given  to  them  in  rations, — as  in 
Ireland  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  employment  upon  the  roads.  A 
vote  of  the  National  Assembly  decreed  the 
penalty  of  transportation,  with  trial  by 
court-martial,  against  all  who  had  acted 
with  the  insurgents,  and  this  penalty  has 
been  enforced  in  the  case  of  several  thou¬ 
sands  who  were  at  the  time  or  subsequently 
apprehended. 

Upon  these  measures,  or  upon  measures 
of  a  more  severe  character,  if  such  had 
been  passed  and  confined  to  the  emergency, 
it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  make  any 
comment ;  for  at  a  time  when  blood  is  flow¬ 
ing,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  respect  for  law,  or 

have  been  told  that  a  patient  thus  affected,  and  ly¬ 
ing  in  an  hospital  for  a  wound,  said,  “  I  \rant  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  a  national  guard,  soaked  in  the  blood 
of  a  garde  mobile.”  Although  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  report,  I  can  state  that  what  I  heard 
in  my  establishment  is  fully  as  bad  as  this  savage 
wish.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  firing  of  the 
musketry  and  artillery  even  seized  upon  women. 
One  of  them,  who  was  brought  to  this  asylum,  after 
having  been  removed  from  a  barricade  where  she 
was  holding  forth  in  a  furious  manner,  told  me  that 
she  left  her  husband  without  knowing  what  she  was 
about,  and  that  she  remembered  neither  the  words 
nor  the  acts  which  were  attributed  to  her.  This 
lady,  who  has  a  cultivated  mind,  is  full  of  talent, 
and  writes  excellent  verses,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  undef  the  influence  of  a  febrile  over-excite¬ 
ment,  brought  on  by  the  agency  of  terrible  events 
upon  a  naturally  sensitive  and  nervous  disposition. 
But  the  greater  number  of  these  patients  belong  to 
the  melancholic  form  of  the  disease.  Like  the 
February  patients  of  the  same  category,  they  talk 
of  death,  the  guillotine,  ruin,  pillage,  and  fire.  The 
terrible  scenes  which  they  nave  had  under  their 
eyes  have  plunged  them  into  a  sort  of  stupor.  A 
lady  inmate  of  the  asylum.was  telling  me  yesterday 
— “  Before  this  dreadful  revolution  I  was  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  not  to  go  mad, 
when  one  is  in  constant  apprehension  for  the  life  of 
one’s  children,  for  one’s  property,  and  where  the 
certainty  of  being  stripped  of  everything  stares  one 
in  the  face?  These  fearful  events  have  plunged 
me  into  this  WTetched  state.  I  am  a  prey  to  con¬ 
stant  frights — the  least  movement,  the  least  noise, 
makes  me  shudder.  I  endeavour  to  reason  myself 
into  a  calmer  state,  but  I  feel  powerless.”  It  should 
be  noticed,  that  our  civil  discords  have  not  been  the 
direct  cause  of  derangement  with  all  the  patients. 
There  were  some  among  them  who,  for  some  time 
previously,  had  shown  symptoms  of  aberration  of 
mind,  and  in  whom  the  revolution  has  hastened  the 
appearance  of  the  confirmed  disease.  Others  had 
had  anterior  attacks ;  but  about  half  of  them  had 
been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  mental  faculties, 
and  their  madness  had  no  other  cause  than  our  fear¬ 
ful  political  commotions. — Lancet. 
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the  forms  of  constitutional  liberty ;  but  we 
have  seen  with  surprise  and  mortification 
that  the  conservatives  and  moderate  or 
lukewarm  republicans  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  forming  the  majority,  have  united 
to  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  not  only 
with  the  unreasoning  portion  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  public,  but  with  all  sincere  lovers  of 
freedom,  in  maintaining  martial  law  long 
after  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased,  and 
reviving  some  of  the  most  odious  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  right  of  discussion,  to  get  rid 
of  which  seemed  to  be  the  very  object  of 
the  Revolution.  More  than  three  months 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  insurrection  has 
been  quelled,  and  Paris  is  still  in  “  a  state 
of  siege.”  General  Cavaignac  is  still  in¬ 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  military  dicta¬ 
torship,  in  favor  of  which  it  is  only  to  be 
said  that  they  are  exercised  with  strict  im¬ 
partiality  ;  neither  the  advocates  of  com¬ 
munism,  nor  of  monarchy,  nor  of  republi-!  them,  adduced  by  the  Committee,  estab- 
canisin  in  any  other  form  than  that  which !  lishes  nothing  but  their  mob  popularity  and 
now  exists  in  France,  being  permitted  to  j  their  sympathy  with  the  mob.  These  are 
give  free  and  fair  utterance  to  their  senti-  hardly  crimes  for  which  a  jury  will  convict ; 
ments.  and  if  a  conviction  be  obtained,  they  are 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  rules  still  not  crimes  in  the  estimation  of  the 
of  law  and  public  opinion  would  have  been  I  working  portion  of  the  population.  The 
sufficient  restraints  for  the  licentiousness  of .  charge  also  was  one  which  had  been  already 
the  press,  it  was  the  month  following  the  j  disposed  of  by  the  Assembly.  Why  revive 
sanguinary  days  of  June.  The  appetite  I  it,  especially  when  the  evidence  had  entirely 
for  violence  had  been  too  much  satiated  |  failed  of  connecting  either  Louis  Blanc  or 
with  blood,  for  its  advocates  to  retain  their  I  Caussidiere  with  the  events  of  June,  if  not 
influence  with  any  considerable  class  of  from  motives  of  personal  and  party  animo- 
the  people.  The  authors  of  new  provoca-  i  sity } 

tions  to  insurrection  would  have  sunk  be-!  In  the  meantime  the  Minister  of  War 
neath  the  withering  effects  of  public  scorn  announces  that  the  French  army  has  been 
and  hatred,  even  if  the  law  had  failed  to  j  again  raised  to  an  effective  force  of  500,000 
punish.  They  had  then  no  case  for  agita- !  men  ; — this  not  from  any  fear  of  invasion, 
tion  ; — now  a  plea  is  given  to  them.  Their  j  of  which  there  was  never  less  ground  of  ap- 
acquiescence  is  to  be  asked  in  a  constitu- !  prehension,  but  with  the  same  objects  as 


humiliation,  that  such  a  man  as  Leon  Fau- 
cher,  from  whom,  as  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Political  Economists,  we  had  look¬ 
ed  for  better  things,  puts  this  doctrine  for¬ 
ward  as  his  interpretation  of  republican 
liberty.  The  mischief  that  he  is  thereby 
doing  is  immense.  Political  economy  is  by 
too  many  regarded  as  a  mere  scientific  apo¬ 
logy  for  wealth  and  privilege ;  and  the 
speeches  of  Leon  Fauch4r,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  like  the  writings  of  Peter 
M’Culloch,  in  this  country,  are  helping  to 
confirm  that  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
working  classes. 

Equally  impolitic  and  mischievous  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Odilon  Barrot,  in 
bringing  the  support  of  what,  in  England, 
we  should  term  the  whig  interest,  to  the 
impeachment  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussi¬ 
diere,  for  their  presumed  share  in  the  riot 
of  the  15th  of  May.  The  evidence  against 


tion,  voted  at  a  time  when  liberty  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  suspended.  How  can  a  consti¬ 
tution  so  passed  win  its  way  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  masses }  The  National  As¬ 
sembly  have  even  revived  the  law  of  cau- 


that  of  Lord  Palmerston, — to  hold  a  high 
rank  as  the  arbiter  of  nations.  The  English 
and  French  governments  are  now  spending, 
upon  what  they  term  necessary  measures  of 
national  defence,  the  collective  sum  of 


tion-money,  the  effect  of  which  (like  our  i -thirty-five  millions  sterling  per  annum  ;  and 
own  stamp  laws)  is  to  confine  to  capitalists  |  neither  government  has  the  wit  to  perceive, 
the  privilege  of  newspaper  publication.  No  ^  that  if  it  were  to  keep  a  third  part  of  this 
political  daily  journal,  however  small,  is  sum  in  the  public  treasury  in  the  shape  of  a 
to  be  published  in  France  without  a  depo-  surplus  revenue,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
sit  lodged  in  the  hands  of  government  of  prepared  for  the  war  which  may  never  come, 
nearly  £1,000.  The  sage  principle  of  this  than  it  now  is,  with  annual  deficits  and 
law  is,  that  because  a  man  may  knock  down  overwhelming  debts.  Of  course,  neither 
his  neighbor  in  walking  through  the  government  can  have  anything  to  spare  for 
streets,  no  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  stir  ' the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  nor  the  re- 
out  of  doors  till  he  has  entered  into  recog-  j  peal  of  obnoxious  taxes  ;  and  of  course  the 
nizances  for  keeping  the  peace!  Yet  we  j  new  French  Minister  of  Finance  has  found 
see  with  regret  and  with  feelings  even  of  j  it  necessary  to  re-impose  the  tax  on  salt, 
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and  several  other  of  the  taxes  taken  off  by  1  tralization  of  the  suffrages  of  the  masses, 
the  Provisional  Government  in  their  first  but  in  its  wider  extension  to  local  institu- 
days  of  power.  tions,  with  federal  organization. 

Amid  these  complicated  difficulties,  we 

may  lament,  but  we  cannot  wonder,  that  - 

the  populace  of  Paris  should  return,  at  the  | 

last  election  of  September,  as  a  defiance  to  Anecdote  op  Joseph  the  Second. — Jos^h  the 
the  National  Assembly-^aa^ai/,  thevery  S^Tadg— 
leader  of  the  tumult  of  the  15tn  of  May,  sent  Emperor  of  Austria)  was  fond  of  any  adven- 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Vin-  ture  where  he  was  not  reco^ized  as  Emperor.  But 
cennes ;  and,  for  the  second  time,  Louis  philosophy  ?  I  think  not,  for,  when  it  was 


Napoleon. 


necessary  to  sacrifice  some  imperial  caprice  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  Joseph  showed  himself  but 


Remark,  however,  that  this  untoward  re-  liuie  of  the  philosopher.  Having  arrived  at  Brus- 
suit  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  universal  sels  in  1789,  in  strict  incognito,  he  Jived  by  prefer- 
suffrage,  but  to  the  original  error  of  the  race  in  ihe  delightful  palace  of  I^cken,  built  many 
,  i.  °  1  1*  a.  •  i.  X  I.-  u  1  11  j  1  years  before  by  his  ancestors.  Driving  himself  one 

electoral  districts,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  very  modest  equipage,  being  a  carriage  to 

The  number  of  registered  electors  for  the  hold  two  people,  with  a  servant  out  of  livery,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  is  400,929.  Of  neighborhood  of  Brussels;  he  w’^as  overtaken  by  a 

these  the  number  that  voted  on  the  20th  a  short  distance  after  leaving  the  avenue 

,,,  ,  xri.  that  surrounded  the  City  to  take  tbe  Toad  to  Lackeu. 

September,  was  but  247,242  ;  out  of  whom  j  jjg  j^^d  not  gone  two  hundred  paces  when  he  over- 
Louis  Napoleon  obtained  the  votes  of  only  took  a  pedestrian  going  the  same  way,  and  who  made 
110,752,  although  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  a  sign  to  him  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  This 
-Raspail,  66,963.  The  actual  majority, “ 

aivided  their  votes  among  a  greater  number ,  there  be  any  indiscretion  in  asking  a  place  beside 
of  moderate  republican  and  conservative  ;  you  ? — it  would  not  inconvenience  you,  as  you  are 
candidates  than  could  be  returned.  We  iafoue  in  your  caleche,  and  w'ould  save  my  uniform, 

have  couteuded  that  a  miuorit  j  should  share  i  ““  “r  ^ 

^  Y  <1,  xxaxixwx  aijf  cauvrix  v*  o  c  l.  ,,  Uniform,  my  good  mBH,  ’  says  the 

in  the  representation  \  but  here  is  a  contri-  Emperor,  “  and  place  yourself  beside  me.  Where 

vance  by  which  the  majority  itself  is  ex-  have  you  been  walking  1”  “  Ah,”  says  the  soldier, 

eluded.  It  should  at  least  have  been  fore-  j  “  ^  ^^ve  been  to  see  one  of  my  friends,  who  is  one 

of  the  royal  park-keepers,  and  have  made  a  most 

seen,  that  the  majority  of  a  wnstituency,  ^  excellent  breakfast.”  “  What  is  it  you  have  had  so 

such  as  that  of  Fans,  would  form  a  mass  j  excellent  1”  “  Guess  1”  “How  should  I  know— 
too  unwieldy  for  united  action,  excepting  at  I  some  soup,  perhaps  V’  “Ah,  yes— soup  indeed, 

periods  of  extraordinary  excitement.  „*  larded  T’ 

^  t;,  j  J  Better  than  that.”  “  I  cannot  guess  any  more,” 

France  and  Germany  are  now  engaged  |  ggyg  “  a  pheasant,  my  worthy  sir,  a  phea- 

upon  the  important  problem,  not  so  much  sant,  taken  from  the  royal  preserves,”  permitting 
of  universal  suffrage,  as  the  question  of  the  himself  to  give  a  slight  tap  on  the  imperial  shoulder 
best  mode  of  its  application.  In  some  way  i 

or  other  every  man,  and  let  us  add,  every '  “  go  I  can  assure  you  it  was,”  answered  his  corn- 
woman,  as  integral  elements  of  the  state,  panion. 

exercise  and  have  always  exercised  an  influ- 1  As  they  approached  the  town,  and  the  rain  still 
ence  (recognized  or  not)  in  political  affairs.  |  f  "I'ere  he 

>.o._  t  »■  --  -  liven,  and  where  he  wnnld  .oret  down  “  Ynn  are  lr>r> 


How  is  that  influence  to  be  extended  so  that  ^  good’  sir,”  says 
it  can  receive  its  most  beneficial  direction }  |  your  kindness.” 


lived,  and  where  he  would  get  down,  “  You  are  too 
good,  sir,”  says  the  old  soldier,  “  1  shall  immse  upon 
your  kindness.”  “  No,  no,”  replied  the  Emperor ; 


The  undoubted  object  of  every  community  **  1®^  know  your  street.”  The  pedestrian  naming 

is  that  of  placing  its  wisest  and  worthiest  ''T/""*  'S 

,  ,  J  r  xL  i-i*  J  •  •  X  :  much  obliged  for  such  civility  as  he  had  received, 

at  the  head  ot  the  public  administration.  |  “  Come,  it  is  your  turn,”  says  Joseph,  “  to  guess.” 

How  is  that  object  to  be  attained  ?  Not,  | “You are  in  the  army,  without  doubt T’  “  Yes.” 
certainly,  by  a  form  of  suffrage  in  which  the  I  “  Lieutenant  1”  “  Ye^  but  better  than  that.” 

.art  ar/a+o,  !  Colonel,  pcrhaps  1”  “  Bctter  than  that,  I  tell  you.” 
mass  of  the  electors  are  compe  led  to  vote  in ;  u  j»  g^yg  qj^  soldier,  retreating  to  the  cor- 


the  dark,  being  placed  in  a  position  in  which  ner  of  the  carriage,  “  Are  you  a  General  or  Field- 
the  best  judgment  they  can  form  of  candi-  i  Marshal  ?”  “  Better  than  that.”  “  Ah !  Heavens  ! 

dates  personally  unknown  to  them  is  but  a !  Emperor  I”  “  As  you  say,  so  it  is.” 

Valin/I  *  There  was  no  means  ol  throwing  himself  at  the 

•!  V  1-  1  •  t.  !  monarch’s  feet  in  the  carriage.  The  old  soldier 

The  r  rench  Republic  has  hitherto  only  made  the  most  ridiculous  excuses  for  his  familiarity, 
copied  the  worst  features  of  the  American  !  requesting  of  the  Emperor  to  stop  the  carriage  that 

Constitution,  with  an  exaggeration  of  its !  jj®  down.  “  No,”  says  the  sovereign, 

J  r  Tu 1  a  xT  ..VI  .1, after  having  eaten  my  pheasant,  you  would  be  too 

defects.  The  solution  of  the  problem  will  j  happy,  in  ^ite  of  the  rain,  to  get  rid  of  me  so 

ultimately  be  found,  not  in  the  direct  cen- 1  quickly.”— £’/wpariia/. 
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THE  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ARBELA,  A.D.  331. 

“  The  victory  of  Charles  Martel  (at  Tours)  has  immortalized  his  name,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  those  few  baules  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world 
in  all  its  subsequent  scenes ;  Marathon,  Arbxla,  the  Metaurus,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic.”— Hallam. 

“  Alexander  deserves  the  glory  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  centuries  and  among  all  nations ;  but, 
what  if  he  had  been  beaten  at  Arbela,  liaving  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  deserts  in  his  rear,  without 
any  strong  places  of  refuge,  nine  hundred  leagues  from  Macedonia  I” — Napoleon. 

“  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a.hero,  the  sweep  of  whose  con¬ 
quests  was  as  wide  and  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric  Kings,  or  of  the  Pythian  or  Chaldacan  hordes  ; 
but,  far  unlike  the  transient  whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no 
less  deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language  and  the  civilization 
of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  iEgoean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the 
great  Hyrcanian  niain  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in 
their  effwis  to  endure  for  ever.” — Akrold. 

Three  of  the  Six  Battles  which  our  great  tion  adopted  or  recommended  by  eminent 
hi.storian,  Hallam,  selects  as  the  most  im-  men  and  powerful  nations  have  been  ex- 
portant  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  amined  with  keener  investigation,  and  con- 
been  the  subjects  of  portions  of  a  series  of  sidered  with  more  comprehensive  judgment 
papers  which  appeared  in  this  periodical  than  formerly  were  brought  to  bear  on  these 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  subjects.  The  result  has  been  at  least  as 
The  high  authority  of  Hallam  makes  the  often  favorable  as  unfavorable  to  ^the  per- 
others  which  he  mentions  worthy  of  the  sons  and  the  states  so  scrutinized ;  and 
same  consideration  ;  and,  if  confirmation  of  many  an  oft-repeated  slander  against  both 
Hallam’s  judgment  respecting  Arbela  were  measures  and  men  has  thus  been  silenced, 
requisite,  such  confirmation  would  be  amply  we  may  hope  for  ever, 
supplied  by  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Na-  The  veracity  of  Herodotus,  the  pure  pa- 
poleon  as  to  the  decisive  effect  which  a  re-  triotism  of  Pericles,  of  Demosthenes,  and 
verse  at  Arbela  would  have  produced  on  the  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  wisdom  of  Clisthenes 
career  of  Alexander ;  and  by  the  emphatic  and  of  Licinius  as  constitutional  reformers, 
language  in  which  Arnold  has  impressed  on  may  be  mentioned  at  random  as  facts  which 
us  how  important  Alexander’s  career  of  recent  writers  have  cleared  from  unjust  sus- 
conquest  has  been  to  the  whole  human  race,  picion  and  censure.  And  it  might  be  easily 
A  long  and  not  uninstructive  list  might  shown  that  the  defensive  tendency  which 
be  made  out  of  illustrious  men,  whose  cha-  distinguishes  the  present  and  recent  great 
racters  have  been  vindicated  during  recent  writers  of  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
times  from  aspersions  which  for  centuries  had  has  been  equally  manifested  in  the  spirit  in 
been  thrown  on  them.  The  spirit  of  mo-  which  they  have  treated  the  heroes  of 
dern  inquiry,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  and  heroes  of  action  who  lived  dur- 
scholarship,  both  of  which  are  often  said  to  ing  what  we  term  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
be  solely  negative  and  destructive,  have  in  whom  it  was  so  long  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
truth,  restored  to  splendor,  and  almost  or  neglect. 

created  anew,  far  more  than  they  have  as-  The  name  of  the  victor  of  Arbela  has  led 
sailed  with  censure,  or  dismissed  from  con-  to  these  reflections  ;  for,  although  the  ra- 
sideration  as  unreal.  The  truth  of  many  a  pidity  and  extent  of  Alexander’s  conquests 
brilliant  narrative  of  brilliant  exploits  has  has  through  all  ages  challenged  admiration 
of  late  years  been  triumphantly  demon-  and  amazement,  the  grandeur  of  genius 
strated,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  scepti-  which  he  displayed  in  his  schemes  of  corn¬ 
eal  scoffs  with  which  little  minds  have  carped  merce,  civilization,  and  of  comprehensive 
at  the  great  minds  of  antiquity,  has  been,  union  and  unity  among  nations,  has,  until 
in  many  instances,  decisively  exposed,  lately,  been  comparatively  unhonored. ^This 
The  laws,  the  politics,  and  the  lines  of  ac-  ‘  long-continued  depreciation  was  of  early 
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date.  The  ancient  rhetoricians, — a  class  of 
babblers,  a  school  for  liars  and  scandal,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  termed  them, — chose,  among 
the  stock  themes  for  their  common-places,  the 
character  and  exploits  of  Alexander.  They 
bad  their  followers  in  every  age  ;  and,  un¬ 
til  a  very  recent  period,  all  who  wished  to 
“  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc,”  about  un¬ 
reasoning  ambition,  extravagant  pride,  and 
the  formidable  frenzies  of  free  will  when 
leagued  with  free  power,  have  never  failed 
to  blazon  forth  the  so-called  madman  of 
Macedonia  as  one  of  the  most  glaring  ex¬ 
amples.  Without  doubt,  many  of  these 
writers  adopted  with  implicit  credence  tra¬ 
ditional  ideas,  and  supposed,  with  unin¬ 
quiring  philanthropy,  that  in  blackening 
Alexander  they  were  doing  humanity  good 
service.  But  also,  without  doubt,  many  of 
his  assailants,  like  those  of  other  great  men, 
have  been  mainly  instigated  by  “  that 
strongest  of  all  antipathies,  the  antipathy 
of  a  second-rate  mind  to  a  first-rate  one,”* 
and  by  the  envy  which  talent  often  bears  to 
genius. 

Arrian,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  when  Hadrian  was  emperor  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world,  and  when  the  spirit  of  declam¬ 
ation  and  dogmatism  was  at  its  full  height, 
but  who  was  himself,  unlike  the  dreaming 
pedants  of  the  schools,  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier  of  practical  and  proved  ability,  well 
rebuked  the  malevolent  aspersions  which  he 
heard  continually  thrown  upon  the  memory 
of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  East. 

And  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sol¬ 
diers  and  writers  of  our  own  nation,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  though  he  failed  to  esti¬ 
mate  justly  the  full  merits  of  Alexander, 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  part  played  in  the  world  by  “  The  Great 
Emathian  Conqueror”  in  language  that 
well  deserves  quotation  : — 

“  So  much  hath  the  spirit  of  some  one 
man  excelled  as  it  hath  undertaken  and 
effected  the  alteration  of  the  greatest  states 
and  commonweals,  the  erection  of  mon¬ 
archies,  the  conquest  of  kingdoms  and  em¬ 
pires,  guided  handfuls  of  men  against  mul¬ 
titudes  of  equal  bodily  strength,  contrived 
victories  beyond  all  hope  and  discourse  of 
reason,  converted  the  fearful  passions  of  his 
own  followers  into  magnanimity,  and  the 
valor  of  his  enemies  into  cowardice  ;  such 
spirits  have  been  stirred  up  in  sundry  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  divers  parts  thereof,  to 
erect  and  cast  down  again,  to  establish 

•  De  Stael. 


and  to  destroy,  and  to  bring  all  things, 
persons,  and  states  to  the  same  certain 
ends,  which  the  infinite  spirit  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal^  piercing,  moving,  and  governing 
all  things,  hath  ordained.  Certainly,  the 
things  that  this  king  did,  were  marvellous, 
and  would  hfirdly  have  been  undertaken  by 
any  one  else :  and  though  his  father  had 
determined  to  have  invaded  the  Lesser  Asia, 
it  is  like  enough  that  he  would  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  some  part  thereof,  and 
not  have  discovered  the  river  of  Indus,  as 
this  man  did.”* 

A  higher  authority  than  either  Arrian  or 
Raleigh  may  now  be  referred  to  by  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  real  merit  of  Alexan¬ 
der  as  a  general,  and  how  far  the  common¬ 
place  assertions  are  true,  that  his  successes 
were  the  mere  results  of  fortunate  rashness 
and  unreasoning  pugnacity.  Napoleon  se¬ 
lected  Alexander  as  one  of  the  seven  great¬ 
est  generals  whose  noble  deeds  history  has 
handed  down  to  us,  and  from  the  study  of 
whose  campaigns  the  principles  of  war  are 
to  be  learned.  The  critique  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  modern  times  on  the  military 
career  of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  old 
world,  is  no  less  graphic  than  true. 

“  Alexander  crossed  the  Dardanelles  334, 
B.  c.,  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men, 
of  which  one-eighth  was  cavalry  ;  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus  in  opposition 
to  an  army  under  Memnon,  the  Greek, 
who  commanded  for  Darius  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  year 
333  in  establishing  his  power  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  seconded  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Sardis, 
Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Miletus,  &c.  The  kings 
of  Persia  left  their  provinces  and  towns  to 
be  governed  according  to  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  laws.  Their  empire  was  a  union  of 
confederated  states,  and  did  not  form  one 
nation ;  this  facilitated  its  conquest.  As 
Alexander  only  wished  for  the  throne  of 
the  monarch,  he  easily  effected  the  change, 
by  respecting  the  customs,  manners,  and 
laws  of  the  people,  who  experienced  no 
change  in  their  condition. 

“  In  the  year  332,  he  met  with  Darius  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  who  had  taken  up 
a  position  near  Tarsus,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Issus,  in  the  province  of  Cilicia.  He 
defeated  him,  entered  Syria,  took  Damas¬ 
cus,  which  contained  all  the  riches  of  the 
great  king,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  This 

*  “The  historie  of  the  Woild,”by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Knight,  p.  648- 
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superb  metropolis  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  detained  him  nine  months.  He  took 
Gaza  after  a  siege  of  two  months  ;  crossed 
the  desert  in  seven  days  ;  entered  Pelusium, 
and  Memphis ;  and  founded  Alexandria. 

In  less  than  two  years,  after  two  battles 
and  four  or  five  sieges,  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  from  Phasis  to  Byzant'um,  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
all  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  arms. 

“  In  331,  he  repassed  the  desert,  en¬ 
camped  in  Tyre,  recrossed  Syria,  entered 
Damascus,  passed  the  Euphrates  and  Ti¬ 
gris,  and  defeated  Darius  on  the  field  of 
Arbela,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  still 
stronger  army  than  that  which  he  command¬ 
ed  on  the  Issus,  and  Babylon  opened  her 
gates  to  him.  In  330,  he  overran  Susa, 
and  took  that  city,  Persepolis,  and  Pasarga, 
which  contained  the  tomb  ot  Cyrus.  In 
329,  he  directed  his  course  northward,  en¬ 
tered  Ecbatana,  and  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  punished 
Bessus,  the  cowardly  assassin  of  Darius, 
penetrated  into  Scythia,  and  subdued  the 
Scythians.  In  328,  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Oxus,  received  16,000  recruits  from 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  the  neighboring 
people  to  subjection.  In  327,  he  crossed 
the  Indus,  vanquished  Porus  in  a  pitched 
battle,  took  him  prisoner,  and  treated  him 
as  a  king.  He  contemplated  passing  the 
Ganges,  but  his  army  refused.  He  sailed 
down  the  Indus,  in  the  year  326,  with  800 
vessels  ;  having  arrived  at  the  ocean,  he 
sent  Nearchus  with  a  fleet  to  run  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  325,  he  took  sixty  days  in  crossing  from 
Gedrosia,  entered  Keramania,  returned  to 
Pasarga,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  and  married 
Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius.  In  324, 
he  marched  once  more  to  the  north,  passed 
Ecbatana,  and  terminated  his  career  at 
Babylon.”* 

The  enduring  importance  of  Alexander’s 
conquests  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  du¬ 
ration  of  his  own  life  and  empire,  or  even 
by  the  duration  of  the  kingdoms  which  his 
generals  after  his  death  formed  out  of  the 
fragments;  of  that  mighty  dominion.  In 
every  region  of  the  world  that  he  traversed, 
Alexander  planted  Greek  settlements,  and 
founded  cities,  in  the  populations  of  which 
the  Greek  element  at  once  asserted  its  pre¬ 
dominance.  Among  his  successors,  the 

♦  See  Count  Monlholon’s  “  Memoirs  of  Napoleon.” 
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Seleucidm  and  the  Ptolemies  imitated  their 
great  captain  in  blending  schemes  of  civili¬ 
zation,  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  of 
literary  and  scientific  research  with  all  their 
enterprizes  of  military  aggrandizement,  and 
with  all  their  systems  of  civil  administra¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  ascendency  of  the 
Greek  genius,  so  wonderfully  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  assimilating  was  the  cultivation 
which  it  introduced,  that  within  thirty 
years  after  Alexander  crossed  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  the  Greek  language  was  spoken  in 
every  country  from  the  shores  of  ^Egaean  to 
the  Indus,  and  also  throughout  Egypt — 
not,  indeed,  wholly  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  native  dialects,  but  it  became  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  every  court,  of  all  literature,  of 
every  judicial  and  political  function,  and 
formed  a  medium  of  communication  among 
the  many  myriads  of  mankind  inhabiting 
these  large  portions  of  the  old  world. 
Throughout  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
the  Hellenic  character  that  was  thus  im¬ 
parted,  remained  in  full  vigor  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mahometan  conquests.  The 
infinite  value  of  this  to  humanity  in  the 
highest  and  holiest  point  of  view,  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  and  the  workings  of  the 
finger  of  Providence  has  been  gratefully  re¬ 
cognized  by  those  who  have  observed  how 
the  early  growth  and  progress  of  Christi¬ 
anity  were  aided  by  that  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  language  and  civilization  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  Macedonian  conquest 
of  the  East. 

In  Upp:fr  Asia,  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
the  direct  and  material  influence  of  Greek 
ascendency  was  more  short-lived.  Yet, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Hellenic  king¬ 
doms  in  these  regions,  especially  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  the  modern 
Bokhara,  very  important  effects  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  intellectual  tendencies  and 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
and  of  the  adjacent  ones,  by  the  animating 
contact  of  the  Grecian  spirit.  Much  of 
Hindoo  science  and  philosophy,  much  of 
the  literature  of  the  later  Persian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsacidae,  either  originated  from, 
or  was  largely  modified  by,  Grecian  influ¬ 
ences.  So,  also,  the  learning  and  science 
of  the  Arabians  was  in  a  far  less  degree  the 
result  of  original  invention  and  genius,  than 
it  was  the  reproduction,  in  an  altered  form, 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Greek  lore, 
which  the  Saracenic  conquerors  acquired 
together  with  their  acquisition  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  Alexander  had  subjugated. 
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nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  armed 
disciples  of  Mahomet  commenced  their 
career  in  the  East.  It  is  well  known  that 
Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  drew 
its  philosophy,  its  arts,  and  its  science, 
principally  from  Arabian  teachers.  And 
thus  we  see  how  the  intellectual  influence  of 
ancient  Greece,  poured  on  the  eastern  world 
by  Alexander’s  victories,  and  then  brought 
back  to  bear  on  mediaeval  Europe  by  the 
spread  of  the  Saracenic  powers,  has  exerted 
its  action  on  the  elements  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  by  this  powerful  though  indirect 
channel,  as  well  as  by  the  more  obvious 
efiPects  of  the  remnants  of  classic  civilization 
which  survived  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  after  the  irruption  of  the  Germanic 
nations.* 

These  considerations  invest  the  Mace¬ 
donian  triumphs  in  the  East  with  never- 
dying  interest,  such  as  the  most  showy  and 
sanguinary  successes  of  mere  “  low  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  pride  of  kings,”  however  they 
may  dazzle  for  a  moment,  can  never  retain 
with  posterity.  Whether  the  old  Persian 
empire  which  Cyrus  founded  could  have 
survived  much  longer  than  it  did,  even  if 
Darius  had  been  victorious  at  Arbela,  may 
safely  be  disputed.  That  ancient  dominion,  i 
like  the  Turkish  at  the  present  time,  la- 1 
bored  under  every  cause  of  decay  and  dis¬ 
solution.  The  satraps,  like  the  modern 
pachas,  continually  rebelled  against  the 
central  power,  and  Egypt  in  particular,  was 
almost  always  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  its  nominal  sovereign.  There  was 
no  longer  any  effective  central  control,  or 
any  internal  principle  of  unity  fused  through 
the  huge  mass  of  the  empire,  and  binding  it 
together.  Persia  was  evidently  about  to 
fall,  but,  had  it  not  been  for  Alexander’s 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  would  most  probably 
have  fallen  beneath  some  other  oriental 
power,  as  Media  and  Babylon  had  formerly 
fallen  before  herself,  and  as,  in  after  times, 
the  Parthian  supremacy  gave  way  to  the 
revived  ascendency  of  Persia  in  the  East, 
under  the  sceptres  of  the  Arsacidm.  A  re¬ 
volution  that  merely  substituted  one  East¬ 
ern  power  for  another,  would  have  been 
utterly  barren  and  unprofitable  to  man¬ 
kind. 

Alexander’s  victory  at  Arbela  not  only 
overthrew  an  Oriental  dynasty,  but  estab¬ 
lished  European  rulers  in  its  stead.  It 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  Eastern  world 
by  the  impression  of  Western  energy  and 

♦  See  Humboldt’s  “  Cosmos.” 


superior  civilization ;  even  as  England’s 
present  mission  is  to  break  up  the  mental 
and  moral  stagnation  of  India  and  Cathay, 
by  pouring  upon  and  through  them  the 
impulsive  current  of  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
merce  and  conquest. 

Arbela,  the  city  which  has  furnished  its 
name  to  the  decisive  battle  which  gave  Asia 
to  Alexander,  lies  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  actual  scene  of  conflict.  The 
little  village,  then  named  Gaugamela,  is 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  armies  met,  but 
has  ceded  the  honor  of  naming  the  battle  to 
its  more  euphonious  neighbor.  Gaugamela 
is  situate  in  one  of  the  wide  plains  that  lie 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  A  few  undulating  hillocks  di¬ 
versify  the  surface  of  this  sandy  track  ;  but 
the  ground  is  generally  level,  and  admirably 
qualified  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry,  and 
also  calculated  to  give  the  larger  of  two 
armies  the  full  advantage  of  numerical  su¬ 
periority.  The  Persian  king  (who  before 
he  came  to  the  throne  had  proved  his  per¬ 
sonal  valor  as  a  soldier,  and  his  skill  as  a 
general)  had  wisely  selected  this  region  for 
the  third  and  decisive  encounter  between 
his  forces  and  the  invader.  The  previous 
defeats  of  his  troops,  however  severe  they 
had  been,  were  not  looked  on  as  irrepar¬ 
able.  The  Granicus  had  been  fought 
by  his  Generals  rashly  and  without  mutual 
concert.  And,  though  Darius  himself  had 
commanded  and  been  beaten  at  Issus,  that 
defeat  might  be  attributed  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tageous  nature  of  the  ground ;  where, 
cooped  up  between  the  mountains,  the  river, 
and  the  sea,  the  numbers  of  the  Persians 
confused  and  clogged  alike  the  general’s 
skill  and  the  soldier’s  prowess,  and  their 
very  strength  had  been  made  their  weakness. 
Here,  on  the  broad  plains  of  Kurdistan, 
there  was  scope  for  Asia’s  largest  host  to 
array  its  lines,  to  wheel,  to  skirmish,  to 
condense  or  expand  its  squadrons,  to  ma- 
!  nceuvre,  and  to  charge  at  will.  Should 
Alexander  and  his  scanty  band  dare  to 
plunge  into  that  living  sea  of  war,  their 
destruction  seemed  inevitable. 

Darius  felt,  however,  the  critical  nature 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  adversary  of  the 
coming  encounter.  He  could  not  hope  to 
retrieve  the  consequences  of  a  third  over¬ 
throw.  The  great  cities  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Upper  Asia,  the  central  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire,  were  certain  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Darius  knew  also 
the  Asiatic  character  well  enough  to  be 
aware  how  it  yields  to  the  prestige  of  sue- 
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cess,  and  the  apparent  career  of  destiny. 
He  felt  that  the  diadem  was  now  either  to 
be  firmly  replaced  on  his  own  brow,  or  to 
be  irrevocably  transferred  to  the  head  of 
his  European  conqueror.  He,  therefore, 
during  the  long  interval  left  him  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  while  Alexander  was  aubju- 
gating  Syria  and  Egypt,  assiduously  busied 
himself  in’selecting  the  best  troops  which 
his  vast  empire  supplied,  and  in  training 
his  varied  forces  to  act  together  with  some 
uniformity  of  discipline  and  system. 

The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Alfghanistan, 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Thibet,  were  then,  as 
at  present,  far  different  to  the  generality  of 
Asiatics  in  warlike  spirit  and  endurance. 
From  these  districts,  Darius  collected  large 
bodies  of  admirable  infantry ;  and  the 
countries  of  the  modern  Kurds  and  Turco¬ 
mans  supplied,  as  they  do  now,  squadrons 
of  horsemen,  hardy,  skilful,  bold,  and 
trained  to  a  life  of  constant  activity  and 
warfare. 

Contingents  also  came  in  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  provinces  that  yet  obeyed  the 
Great  King.  Altogether,  the  horse  are 
said  to  have  been  forty  thousand,  the  scythe¬ 
bearing  chariots  two  hundred,  and  the 
armed  elephants  fifteen  in  number.  The 
amount  of  the  infantry  is  uncertain ;  but 
the  knowledge  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  supply  of  the  usual  character 
of  oriental  armies,  and  of  their  populations 
of  camp-followers,  may  warrant  us  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  many  myriads  were  prepared 
to  fight,  or  to  encumber  those  who  fought, 
for  the  last  Darius. 

His  great  assailant  came  on  against  him 
across  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  at  the 
head  of  an  array,  which  Arrian,  copying 
from  the  memoirs  of  Macedonian  generals, 
states  to  have  consisted  of  about  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse. 
To  Englishmen,  who  know  with  what  mere 
handfuls  of  men  our  own  generals  have  at 
Plassy,  at  Assayc,  at  Meeanee,  and  other 
Indian  battles,  routed  large  hosts  of 
Asiatics,  the  disparity  of  numbers,  that 
we  read  of  iu  the  victories  won  by  the 
Macedonians  over  the  Persians,  presents 
nothing  incredible.  The  army  which  Alex¬ 
ander  now  led,  was  wholly  composed  of 
veteran  troops  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  equipment  and  discipline,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  devoted  to  their  leader,  and  full  of 
confidence  in  his  military  genius  and  his 
victorious  destiny.  They  marched  on  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Persian  camp, 
which  some  intervening  hillocks  had  pre¬ 


viously  screened  from  their  view.  Then, 
halting  for  the  night,  Alexander  encamped 
his  men  in  the  order  which  they  were  to 
take  in  action,  and  each  bold  adventurer  in 
the  European  host,  whether  king,  general, 
officer,  or  simple  soldier,  made  him  ready 
for  what  each  felt  would  be  the  world-win¬ 
ning  battle  of  the  morrow. 

There  was  deep  need  of  skill  as  well  as 
of  valor  on  Alexander’s  side  ;  and  few  battle¬ 
fields  have  witnessed  more  consummate 
generalship,  than  was  now  displayed  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  There  were  no  natural 
barriers  by  which  ho  could  protect  his 
flanks  ;  and  not  only  was  he  certain  to  bo 
overlapped  on  either  wing  by  the  vast  lines 
of  the  Persian  army,  but  there  was  immi¬ 
nent  risk  of  their  circling  round  him  and 
charging  him  in  the  rear  while  he  advanced 
against  their  centre.  He  formed,  therefore, 
a  second  or  reserve  line,  which  was  to  wheel 
round  if  required,  or  to  detach  troops  to 
either  flank,  as  the  enemy’s  movements 
might  necessitate  ;  and  thus,  with  their 
whole  array  ready  at  any  moment  to  be 
thrown  into  one  vast  hollow  square,  the 
Macedonians  advanced  in  two  lines  against 
the  enemy,  Alexander  himself  leading  on 
the- right  wing,  and  the  renowned  phalanx 
forming  the  centre,  v/hile  Parmenio  com¬ 
manded  on  the  right. 

Great  reliance  had  been  placed  by  the 
Persian  king  on  the  effects  of  the  scythe¬ 
bearing  chariots.  It  was  designed  to  launch 
these  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
to  follow  them  up  by  a  heavy  charge  of 
cavalry,  which  it  was  hoped,  would  find 
the  ranks  of  the  spearmen  disordered  by 
the  rush  of  the  chariots,  and  easily  destro}' 
this  most  formidable  part  of  Alexander’s 
force.  In  front,  therefore,  of  tho  Persian 
centre,  where  Darius  took  his  station,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  phalanx 
would  attack,  the  ground  had  been  care¬ 
fully  levelled  and  smoothed,  so  as  to  allow 
the  chariots  to  charge  over  it  with  their  full 
sweep  and' speed.  As  the  Macedonian  array 
approached  the  Persian,  Alexander  found 
that  tho  front  of  his  whole  lino  barely 
equalled  tho  front  of  the  Persian  centre,  so 
that  ho  was  out-flanked  on  his  right  by  the 
entire  left  wing  of  tho  enemy,  and  by  their 
entire  right  wing  on  his  left.  His  tactics 
were  to  assail  some  one  point  of  the  hostile 
army,  and  gain  a  decisive  advantage  ;  while 
he  refused,  as  far  as  possible,  the  encounter 
along  the  rest  of  tho  line.  He,  therefore, 
inclined  his  order  of  march  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  enable  his  right  wing  and  centre  to 
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come  into  collision  with  the  enemy  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  possible,  although  the 
manmuvre  might  in  some  respect  compro¬ 
mise  his  left. 

The  effect  of  this  oblique  movement  was 
to  bring  the  phalanx  and  his  own  wing 
nearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tract,  which 
the  Persians  had  prepared  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  chariots ;  and  Darius,  fearing 
to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  arm  against  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Macedonian 
force,  ordered  the  Scythian  and  Bactrian 
cavalry  in  his  extreme  left  to  charge  Alex¬ 
ander’s  right  wing  in  flank,  and  check  its 
further  lateral  progress.  Against  these 
assailants  Alexander  sent  from  his  second 
line  some  squadrons  of  horse,  supported  by 
a  brigade  of  foot,  which,  after  a  warm  con¬ 
flict,  beat  the  Asiatics  back.  The  scythed 
chariots  were  now  sent  by  the  Persians 
against  the  phalanx,  but  were  met  half-way 
by  some  light  armed  troops,  whom  Alexan¬ 
der  had  specially  appointed  for  the  service, 
and  who,  wounding  the  horses  and  drivers 
with  their  missile  weapons,  and  running 
alongside  so  as  to  cut  the  traces  or  seize 
the  reins,  marred  the  intended  charge  ;  and 
the  few  chariots  that  reached  the  phalanx, 
passed  harmlessly  through  the  intervals 
which  the  spearmen  opened  for  them,  and 
W’ere  easily  captured  in  the  rear. 

A  second  charge  of  Persian  cavalry  was 
now  made  against  Alexander’s  right  flank  ; 
and  this  also  he  met  and  bafiled  with  troops 
brought  up  from  his  second  line,  while  he 
kept  his  own  guard  and  the  rest  of  the  front 
line  of  his  wing  fresh,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  for  strik¬ 
ing  a  decisive  blow.  This  soon  came.  A 
large  body  of  horse  who  were  posted  in  the 
Persian  left  wing  nearest  to  the  centre, 
quitted  their  station,  and  rode  off  to  help 
their  comrades  in  the  cavalry  fight,  that 
still  was  going  on  at  the  extreme  right  of 
Alexander’s  wing  against  the  detachments 
from  his  second  line.  This  made  a  huge 
gap  in  the  Persian  array,  and  into  this 
space  Alexander  instantly  charged  with  his 
guard  and  all  the  cavalry  of  his  wing  ;  and 
then  pressing  towards  his  left,  he  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  make  havoc  in  the  left  flank  of  the 
Persian  centre.  I'hat  centre  was  now 
charged  in  front  by  the  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx,  and  soon  broke  beneath  the  double 
shock.  Darius  hurried  from  the  field  ;  and 
the  news  that  the  king  had  fled  rapidly 
spread  through  the  Persian  army,  and  all 
their  host,  except  their  right  wing,  was  soon 
in  full  flight  from  the  field. 


I  Alexander’s  eager  pursuit  of  his  rival 
was  checked  that  he  might  return  and  re¬ 
lieve  his  left  wing,  which  had  been  weak¬ 
ened  in  order  to  enable  him  to  gain  his  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre. 
That  wing  had  been  seriously  jeopardized  ; 
the  Persian  right  having  outflanked  and 
severely  pressed  it,  and  a  large  column  of 
Indian  horsemen  having  actually  ridden 
through  the  double  line  of  the  Macedonian 
infantry  in  this  quarter  of  the  field,  and 
forced  their  way  to  Alexander’s  camp, 
which  they  forthwith  plundered,  instead  of 
wheeling  round  to  attack  other  parts  of 
their  adversary’s  army.  Still  the  steady 
valor  of  the  troops  under  Parmenio  bore 
up  against  the  heavy  pressure  of  superior 
numbers,  and  the  approach  of  their  victori¬ 
ous  comrades  and  king,  and  the  news  that 
Darius  had  fled,  soon  made  the  triumph  of 
the  European  army  complete.  Slaughter¬ 
ed  helplessly,  or  chased  unresistingly,  like 
sheep,  Asia’s  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  fell  or  fled  along  the  encumbered  plain. 
And  the  night,  that  closed  on  that  scene  of 
carnage,  closed  also  on  the  last  day  of  Per¬ 
sian  dominion  or  independence. 


Maeriages  at  Church  and  Chapel. — The 
eighth  Report  of  the  Regi.strar-Geneial  shows  that 
in  the  year  1845,  of  143,713  marriages,  129,515  were 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  14,228  not  according  to  those  rites; 
showing  that  a  great  number  of  Dissenters  still  mar¬ 
ry  at  Church.  Of  the  latter  number  there  were 
9,997  marriages  in  registered  places  of  worship,  3,977 
in  superintendent  registrars’  offices,  180  marriages 
of  Jews,,  and  74  of  Cluakers.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  (1838)  the  number 
of  marriages  celebrated  otherwise  than  at  church 
was  only  4,280;  in  the  fifth  year  (1641)  it  was 
8,125;  in  the  ninth  year  (1345)  it  had  increased  to 
14,228. 

Expense  op  a  Man-of-War. — By  a  calculation 
founded  on  an  Admiralty  return,  we  find  the  cost  of 
the  hull  of  an  eighty-gun  liner,  to  be  manned  witli 
750  men,  is  about  54,OOOL ;  rising,  sails,  and  stores, 
about  16,005/. ;  ordnance,  about  ll,’/32/.  The  pay 
of  officers  and  men  for  one  year  is  19,812/. ;  the  cost 
of  victuals,  13,325/.;  rigging,  sails,  and  stores, 
3,201/.;  wear  and  tear  of  hull,  3,660/.;  wear  and 
tear  of  ordnance,  468/.  The  estimate  for  wear  and 
tear  under  the  three  last  heads  is  generally  a.ssumed 
at  one-fifth,  one-fifteenth,  and  one  twenty-fifth,  of  the 
original  cost. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  wages  per  head 
for  the  crev/  of  a  first-rate  line-of-battle-ship — e.  g. 
the  St.  Vincent — is  about  28/. ;  of  a  war-steamer — 
e.  g.  the  Sampson — about  40/.  Of  the  243  ships  and 
vessels  in  commission  on  the  1st  of  January  1838, 
only  21  were  steamers ;  of  the  252  in  commission  on 
the  1st  of  January  1848,  78  were  steamers. 
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PUBLISHERS  AND  AUTHORS. 

It  was  loftily  asserted  by  Caxton,  when  Some  beautiful  instances  of  a  disinter- 
he  printed  his  Booke  of  Eneydos,  that  his  ested  promulgation  of  learning  occurred 
work  was  not  intended  for  the  simple,  but  among  the  earliest  printers  and  publishers, 
for  the  gentle ;  “  not,”  to  borrow  his  own  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
words,  “  for  a  rude,  uplandish  man,  to  la-  At  Venice  there  might  be  seen  the  cclebrat- 
bor  therein,  nor  read  it,  but  only  for  a  ed  Aldus  Manutius,  the  founder  of  the  Al- 
clerke  and  a  noble  gentleman,  that  feel-  dine  press,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Italie 
eth  and  understandeth  in  feats  of  arms,  in  letter,  now  lecturing  on  the  classics^  now 
love,  and  in  noble  chivalry.'’  retiring  to  his  closet  to  compose  works  of 

These  notions  of  the  aristocrutic  printer  great  learning,  which  he  printed  and  dis¬ 
have  long  been  as  obsolete  as  his  language,  persed  even  before  the  year  1500.  Nor 
In  his  day,  the  craft  of  printing  and  the  did  this  ornament  to  his  honorable  profes- 
profession  of  publishing  were  necessarily  sion  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  his 
viewed  with  a  deep  respect,  of  which  the  labors.  No  :  he  sacrificed,  on  the  contra- 
altered'  habits  of  succeeding  generations  ry,  a  large  fortune  in  lhe  cause  of  learning, 
have  changed  the  grounds.  The  clergy  affording  a  home  and  sustenance,  at  his 
were,  in  the  earliest  era  of  revived  litera-  own  cost,  to  many  poor  but  distinguished' 
ture,  our  printers,  publishers,  and  authors  ;  contemporaries. 

for  the  three  characters  were  usually  con-  Independently  of  these  lets  and  hin- 
joined.  A  clerkly  education,  a  scholastic  drances  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
seclusion,  and  access  to  a  princely  fortune,  great  object,  the  early  publishers  were  ex- 
generally  supplied  by  some  patronizing  no-  posed  to  heavy  losses  throucth  piracies, 
ble,  qualified  a  man  in  those  days  for  the  Indeed,  it  was  the  frequency  of  such  frauds^ 
business  of  a  publisher.  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  symbols, — 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  higher  or-  such  as  the  anchor  and  dolphin,  prefixed 
ders  were  proud  to  engage  in  the  great  by  Aldus  to  his  printed  works ;  the  two 
work  of  disseminating  the'  knowledge  of  triangles  crossed,  by  William  Fagues  and 
which  their  lordly  ancestors  had  enjoyed  j  Wynkynde  Worde  ;  and  the  figure  4,  which 
only  a  dim  vision.  Translations  from  the  ;  was  adopted  by  Siberel,  the  celebrated  in¬ 
classics,  chronicles,  Italian  and  French  ro-  troducer  of  the  art  into  the  University  of 
mances,  and  religious  works,  were  thus  ,  Cambridge. 

given  to  the  English  public  ;  to  which  sue-  I  Notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  the 
ceeded  primers,  catechisms,  and  dictiona- ;  nobility,  and  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  the 
ries.  Then  arose  an  universal  cry  for  Bi-  '  publication  of  wo*rks  was  retarded  by  the 
bles,  followed  by  a  demand  for  works  of  i  troublous  state  of  Europe  during  the  six- 
science  and  of  law ;  under  the  pressure  of  j  teenth  century.  Ariosto,  as  is  well  known, 
which,  the  Holy  Scripture  first,  and  by  and  ;  published  his  Orlando  Furioso  on  his  own 
by  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  put  on  re-  '  account.  After  paying  all  expenses,  he 
spectively  an  English  dress,  and-  became  realized  little  more  than  a  shilling  a  copy 
intelligible  to  the  people.  Wolsey  saw  then  for  his  work.  He  was  unfortunate,  more- 
stream  of  light  widening  and  widening,  and,  |  over,  in  the  patron  whom  he  selected  :  he 
grand  and  far-sighted  as  he  was,  lent  his  }  dedicated  his  production  to  Cardinal  Hip- 
assistance  to  the  high  cause  :  in  vain  did  the  polito.  “  Where,”  exclaimed^the  Utilita- 
Tudor  monarchs  attempt  to  restrain  the  rian  prelate,  after  perusing  the  exquisite 
awakened  love  of  letters  by  giving  to  indi-  and  soul-stirring  poem,  “  can  the  man  have 
viduals  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  ;  it  '  contrived  to  pick  up  such  a  mass  of  absur- 
was  too  late,  even  for  their  power,  to  quench  dities  But  the  world  avenged  the  poet, 
the  thirst  of  inquiry.  They  dared  not  and  convicted  the  cardinal — with  reverence 
avail  themselves  of  their  often  abused  au-  I  be  it  spoken — of  stupidity.  A  brilliant 
thority  to  restrain  the  publication  of  works. ,  popularity  was  the  portion  of  Ariosto, 
“  There  is  no  law,”  observes  Selden,  “  to  j  even  in  his  earliest  days  of  publication, 
prevent  the  printing  of  any  book  in  Eng-  j  “  There  is,”  wrote  the  elder  Tasso  to  his 
land,  but  only  a  decree  of  the  Star  Cham-  j  aspiring  and  gifted  son,  “  no  mechanic,  no 
ber.”  girl,  no  old  man,  who  is  satisfied  to  read 
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the  Orlando  Furioso  once.  The  poem 
serves  as  the  solace  of  the  traveller,  who, 
fatigued  on  his  journey,  deceives  his  lassi¬ 
tude  by  chanting  some  octaves  of  this 
poem.  You  may  hear  them  sing  these 
stanzas  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields  every 
day.”  But  a  dark  era  was  still  to  he  en¬ 
countered,  endured,  and  surmounted,  by 
the  lettered  and  scientific  portion  of  the 
community.  At  Rome,  the  great  Galileo 
stood  to  take  his  trial  before  a  tribunal  of 
inquisitors,  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  any 
Cardinal  Hippolito.  Their  self-satisfied 
folly,  aided  by  superstition,  accelerated  his 
doom.  “Arc  these,  then,  my  judges'?” 
was  his  exclamation.  Not  many  years  af¬ 
terwards  that  lofty  spirit  was  subdued.  Im¬ 
prisonment,  old  age,  torture,  did  their 
work  ;  and  the  philosopher,  after  recanting 
and  condemning  his  own  book,  retired  to 
his  prison  for  life.  Milton  visited  him 
there :  the  beautiful  and  then  prosperous 
youth,  in  his  dawn  of  fame,  mourned  over 
the  dying  philosopher,  “  old  and  poor.” 
But  the  worst  era  for  science  and  for  letters 
was  to  come.  The  manuscripts  of  Galileo, 
bequeathed  to  his  widow,  fell  under  her 
confessor’s  revision ;  and  the  pious  zeal  of 
that  worthy  destroyed  what  the  Inquisition 
'had  spared.  Such  parts  of  those  noble 
writings  as  he  deemed  not  fitted  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  mankind  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  lesson  operated,  no  doubt, 
upon  thousands  ;  liberty  of  opinion  was  no 
safe  luxury  in  those  days.  Nevertheless, 
in  England,  the  art  of  printing,  at  least, 
suffered  no  blight  from  persecution  ;  it  rose 
to  its  highest  point  under  the  auspices  of 
Wynkyn  dc  Worde,  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  right  to  dispute  with  Richard  Ferguson 
the  merit  of  having  first  made  use  of  the 
R«man  letter  in  England,  is  the  undoubted 
founder  in  this  country  of  the  Gothic  typo. 
De  Worde,  whose  busy  home  was  to  be 
found  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Sun,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  unit¬ 
ed  in  his  own  person  all  the  mechanical 
portions  of  a  bookmaker.  He  was  a  sta¬ 
tioner,  a  bookbinder,  a  printer,  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Thus  occupied,  he  had  no  time  to 
waste  upon  authorship,  though,  like  most 
of  our  early  printers,  he  read  much,  and 
was  a  Protestant.  The  case  was  otherwise 
with  another  printer,  Martello,  the  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  This 
individual  could  scarcely  avoid  standing 
iorth  as  a  zealous  defender  of  the  old  faith : 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  His  office  was  to  be  found  at 


“  Fowls  Gate,”  next  to  Cheapside,  where, 
from  the  year  1517  to  1536,  he  printed  and 
put  forth  his  law  books. 

Let  it  not  supposed,  however,  that,  even 
under  the  highest  patronage,  the  profession 
of  a  publisher  and  printer,  now  so  general¬ 
ly  leading  to  reputation  and  wealth,  was  in 
those  days  accompanied  by  honor  only. 
Persecution  raged  all  over  Europe.  At 
Rouen,  in  one  of  the  dreary  recesses  of 
that  grim  old  town,  was  burned  to  death 
the  unfortunate  Hussee,  a  printer,  whose 
crime  was  that  he  distributed  pamphlets 
advocating  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  doomed  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  famous  conflngration  of  books, 
which  was  intended  to  annihilate  supersti¬ 
tion  and  idolatry,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
works  containing  the  insignia  of  image- 
worship  ;  all  invocations  to  saints,  all  names 
of  Popish  worthies  Under  the  aet  which 
enforced  the  destructive  measure,  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  Westminster  and  Oxford  were  ran- 
saeked  and  purified  ;  but,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  ore  was  sacrificed  as  well  as  the 
dross.  Pious  Protestant  zeal  destroyed 
many  rare  works  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
clasps  and  bindings,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  saved  :  and  the  university,  trembling 
for  its  own  safety,  beheld  with  silent  con¬ 
sternation  illuminated  manuscripts  cast 
into  the  flames,  any  book  that  had  red  let¬ 
ters  upon  it  exciting  to  its  height  the 
wratlr  of  the  populace.  One  cannot  but 
sorrow  over  ihe  enumeration  of  antiphones, 
missals,  pailes,  processionals,  legends,  por- 
tuasses,  journals,  ordinals,  for  ever  lost  to 
society,  and  to  a  country  but  lately  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  deep  interest  of  antiquarian 
lore.  The  deed  was  worthy  of  Puritan 
times. 

During  the  dark  reign  of  Mary — and,  it 
must  also  be  acknowledged,  in  that  of  her 
brother  and  predeeessor — no  works  but  dry 
controversial  treatises  were  published  ;  ro¬ 
mance  and  poetry  were  forgotten  :  the  pub¬ 
lishing  craft  was,  therefore,  on  the  decline. 
Mysteries  and  moralities  were  restored,  to 
become  the  vehicles  of  amusement  combined 
with  moral  instruction, — in  short,  literature 
suffered  by  the  Reformation :  because  after 
the  rapine  of  the  monasteries  had  enee  be¬ 
gun,  the  avarice  and  rapidity  of  the  courtiers 
brought  discredit  upon  their  pretext  of  zeal 
for  the  distribution  of  knowledge,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  Romanist,  clergy  with  a  plea  for 
connecting  letters  with  impiety  and  rapa- 
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city.  Still,  however,  the  publishers  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  men  of  influence.  Grafton, 
who  was  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  king’s 
printer,  was  both  a  scholar  and  an  author. 
After  printing  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Hall’s  Chronicle,  he  published  his  own 
abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  ;  and  he  held 
his  course,  diversified,  it  must  be  owned, 
by  occasional  imprisonment  and  threatened 
penalties  in  Edward’s  time,  yet  on  the 
whole  in  tolerable  security,  his  domicile 
being  in  one  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  a 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  afterwards  given 
by  Edward  VI.  for  a  school,  and  known  to 
every  Englishman  as  Christ’s  Hospital. 

The  controversy  between  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  and  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  kept  up  the  trade  and  the  spirits  of 
the  printers  ;  and  still  were  they  educated 
men,  often  preachers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Crowley,  and  sometimes  physicians  as  well 
as  publishers.  Life  was  then  longer  than 
it  now  is ;  it  must  have  been  ;  there  must 
have  been  more  hours  to  the  day,  more 
minutes  to  the  hour.  In  modern  times, 
what  publisher  could  have  leisure  to  deliver 
a  sermon,  or  composure  to  feel  a  pulse  ? 
In  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  that  of  VV^il- 
liam  Degard,  the  friend  of  Milton,  we  find 
the  occupation  of  publisher  and  printer 
conjoined  to  that  of  schoolmaster — a  still 
more  arduous  destiny.  But  the  patents  of 
printing  continued  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  their  full  force,  and,  restraining  the 
efforts  of  the  speculative  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  were  justly  regarded  as  great  hard¬ 
ships.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  on  the  Continent  should 
have  preceded  the  publication  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  plays  only  by  a  year.  Newspapers, 
as  every  one  knows,  were  first  invented  by 
a  French  physician,  who  found  it  his  inter¬ 
est  to  amuse  his  patients  by  telling  them 
the  news.  The  avidity  with  which  his 
daily  gossip  was  received,  engendered  the 
hope  that,  if  collected  and  printed,  it  might 
do  more  than  reconcile  his  patients  to  the 
ever  unwelcome  visits  of  their  doctor.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Docteur  Renaudot,  for  thus  was  he 
styled,  applied,  therefore  to  Cardinal  Ri¬ 
chelieu  for  a  patent,  and  the  first  number 
of  the  Paris  Gazette  appeared  in  1622.  In 
1623^  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  given  to  an 
English  public.  The  original  edition,  print¬ 
ed  by  Isaac  Taggard  and  Edward  Blount, 
and  still  that  most  prized  by  book- collec¬ 
tors,  fell,  however,  almost  still-born  from 
the  press,  and  in  forty  years  after  the  pub¬ 
lication,  only  a  thousand  copies  had  been 


sold.  Profit  was  neither  anticipated  nor 
received  by  the  two  enterprizing  friends  who 
rescued  these  incomparable  productions 
from  partial  oblivion,  or  garbled  editions; 
for,  as  they  expressed  themselves  in  their 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  they  “  had  but  collected  them 
and  done  an  office  for  the  dead,  to  procure 
his  orphans  guardians,  without  ambition 
either  of  self-profit  or  fame  ;  only  to  keep 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fel¬ 
low  alive  as  was  our  Shakspeare.”  Thus, 
to  friendship  was  owing  the  preservation  of 
dramas  which  a  century  afterwards  would 
have  established  the  reputation  of  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  Literature,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  never  advanced  “  until  she  walked 
upon  her  own  legs,”  or,  rather,  until  the 
system  of  patronage  yielded  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

Another  oppressive  and  invidious  foe  to 
the  publisher  was  the  licenser  of  the  press, 
a  functionary  against  whom  Milton  was  the 
first  to  declaim.  “  Debtors,”  he  remarks  in 
his  Areopagitica,  “and  delinquents  who 
walk  about  without  a  keeper,  but  inoffen¬ 
sive  books  must  not  stir  forth  without  a 
visible  gaoler.”  He  spoke  feelingly  ; — for 
his  own  works  were  mutilated  alike  by  the 
stern  Republican  and  the  zealous  Loyalist. 

The  halcyon  days  of  literature  were,  how¬ 
ever,  at  hand.  The  Augustine  age  was 
approaching,  when  the  publisher  was  no 
longer  to  be  affrighted  by  Star  Chamber 
decrees,  but  destined  to  act  a  prominent 
part  in  society,  was  to  be  rewarded  not  only 
by  the  approval  of  a  lettered  few,  but  by 
wealth,  condition,  and  power.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
been  deemed  a  mark  of  high  breeding  to 
affect  a  contempt  for  letters,  and  the  unwor¬ 
thy  affectation  continued  until  the  influence 
of  periodical  literature, — the  Spectator  more 
especially, — rendered  light  reading  fashion¬ 
able,  and  from  that  era  authors  had  no 
longer  their  works  mutilated  ;  publishers 
who,  in  olden  times,  had  sometimes  figured 
in  the  pillory  for  an  imprudent  publication, 
walked  about  in  independence,  and  printers 
flourished  in  proportion  to  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  their  betters. 

The  qualifications  of  scholarship  and  of 
gentle  birth,  once  thought  .essential  for  a 
publisher,  were,  it  is  grievous  to  reflect, 
remitted,  as  the  sphere  of  speculation 
widened.  Our  publishers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  no  longer  the  Martell’s,  the 
De  Wordes,  the  Graftons  of  their  day. 
Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy’s  Hospi- 
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tal,  was  originally  a  carpenter,  and,  what 
was  singular,  he  retained  his  penurious 
coarseness  of  habits  even  while  his  heart 
expanded  with  benevolence,  and  when  his 
purse  was  employed  in  vast  schemes  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  He  began  his  publishing  career 
with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  pounds  only, 
his  province  being  the  supply  of  Bibles  to  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  he  was  to  be  seen, 
in  his  days  of  affluence,  dining  on  his  shop- 
counter,  an  old  newspaper  for  his  table-cloth, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  ancient  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  of  garments.  Of  greater  refinement 
were  the  two  Churchills,  John  and  Amer- 
sham,  the  publishers  of  Locke’s  Essays. 
They  were  men  of  a  wise  liberality ;  and 
such  was  their  influence  and  respectability, 
that  Amersham  sat  in  parliament  for  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  his  son  intermarried  with  the 
noble  houses  of  Warwick  and  of  Strafford. 
Rivalling  Jacob  Tonson  were  the  father  and 
son,  Bernard  and  Henry  Lintot,  the  former 
preserved  to  posterity  in  the  Dunciad. 
They  sprang  from  an  honest  yeoman’s  fam¬ 
ily  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex ;  nor  was  it  until 
wealth  began  to  follow  their  exertions  that 
Bernard  endeavored,  as  most  men  do  in 
such  circumstances,  to  trace  the  origin  of 
his  race  ;  or,  in  the  contemptuous  words  of 
Humphry  Warder,  the  genealogist,  he 
“wanted  to  turn  gentlefolks,”  and  began 
inquiring  after  arms.  Accordingly,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Pope’s  celebrated  letter  upon  the 
elder  Lintot,  gentility  was  denied  to  that 
eminent  man.  Pope’s  description  of  him 
riding  a  stone-horse  in  Windsor  Forest, 
with  a  “  pretty  boy’’  after  him,  both  lent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Oldraixon,  the  boy  being  a 
printer’s  devil,  a  “  smutty  dog  yesterday,” 
whose  face  it  took  two  hours  to  wash,  but 
“  a  well- conditioned  devil,  and  very  forward 
in  his  Cataline,”  has  been  eulogized  for  its 
graphic  humor.  The  greatest  proof  of  Lin- 
tot’s  dulness  was  his  daring  to  trust  him¬ 
self  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Pope  ;  yet  he 
threw  himself  unconsciously  open  to  the 
great  satirist’s  civil  and  varnished  venom, 
as  he  drew  the  poor  man  out  to  expose  the 
worldliness  of  a  vulgar  mind.  “  If  my  son 
were  but  big  enough  to  go  on  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I  would  keep,”  said  the  publisher,  “as 
good  company  as  Tonson,”  his  “redoubtable 
rival.”  His  never  forgetting  his  Miscellany^ 
but  recommending  Pope  to  turn  an  ode  of 
Horace  as  they  rested  under  the  beech-trees ; 
his  observing  how  good  a  “  Miscellany”  the 
poet  might  make  even  at  his  spare  moments ; 
were  all  food  for  the  little  man’s  latent  con¬ 
tempt,  and  aided,  doubtless,  to  Lintot’s 


fatal  pre-eminence  in  the  Dunciad.  When 
Curll  and  Lintot  encounter  in  the  race  in 
honor  of  the  Goddess  of  Dulness,  Lintot  is 
the  victor : — 

But  lofty  Lintot  in  the  circle  rose ; 

This  prize  is  mine — who  tempt  it  are  my  foes. 

Perhaps  Pope  could  never  forgive — who 
could  } — the  pitiful  compensation  which  he 
received  from  Lintot  for  some  of  his  works ; 
the  first  edition  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
being  purchased  for  seven  pounds,  Windsor 
Forest  for  twenty  pounds,  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  for  fifteen.  But,  on  the  whole. 
Pope  had,  as  times  went,  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  his  works  realizing  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  pounds. 

Pope’s  dislike  to  Lintot  is  said  to  have 
been  owing  chiefly  to  the  unfortunate  pub¬ 
lisher’s  being  a  stout  man — a  contrast  to 
the  small,  ill-conditioned  Pope — and  no 
scholar : — 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread. 

But  if  Pope’s  letter  be  credited,  Lintot 
must  have  added  the  insolence  of  prosperity 
to  the  crime  of  stupidity.  Thus  freely  did 
he  speak  of  the  sacred  band  of  translators, 
men  in  those  days  of  far  more  importance, 
as  far  as  classical  learning  went,  than  in 
our  own  : — 

“  Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,”  cried  the  poet  (one 
may  fancy  his  smile,  his  wicked  eye,  his 
weak  voice),  “  now  you  talk  of  translators, 
what  i»  your  method  of  managing  them 

“  Sir,”  cried  the  publisher,  “  these  are 
the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in  the  world  ; 
in  a  hungry  fit  they’ll  swear  they  under¬ 
stand  all  the  languages  in  the  universe.  I 
have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a  Greek 
book  upon  my  counter,  and  cry,  ‘  Ah,  this 
is  Hebrew — 1  must  read  it  from  the  latter 
end  !’  ”  The  bookseller  then  proceeded  to 
explain  his  plan  of  remuneration,  which, 
commencing  with  a  payment  of  ten  shillings 
a-sheet,  was  conducted  upon  a  system  of 
astute  comparison,  not  very  easy,  since  the 
worthy  bookseller  understood  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian. 

Equally  impertinent  was  Lintot’s  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  critics.  A  lean  man,  “  that 
looked  like  a  very  good  scholar,”  presumed 
to  shrug  his  shoulders  over  Pope’s  Homer. 
He  was  rhapsodizing  when  Mrs.  Lintot 
summoned  her  husband  to  dinner. 

“  Sir,”  said  Lintot,  “  will  you  please  to 
eat  a  piece  of  beef  with  me 
i  “  Mr.  Lintot,”  said  the  critic,  “  I  am 
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sorry  you' should  bo  at  the  expense  of  this  I 
poet’s  book.  I  am  really  concerned  on' 
your  account - ” 

“  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  If  you 
can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  beef,  together  with 
a  slice  of  pudding - ” 

“  Mr.  Lintot,  I  do  not  say  but  Mr.  Pope, 
if  he  would  condescend  to  advise  with  men 
of  learning - 

“  Sir,  the  pudding  is  upon  the  table,  if 
you  choose  to  ^o  in.” 

The  critic  dines,  and  the  pudding  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  poem  “  commendable.” 

These  few  traits  of  what  Pope  calls  the 
“  genius  of  Mr.  Lintot,”  ought  not,  per¬ 
haps,  to  injure  very  seriously  the  honest 
fame  of  that  individual  ;  but  Lintot’s  igno¬ 
rance  shows  to  how  low  a  standard  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  a  publisher  had  sunk.  The 
Dunciady  rescued  from  the  fire  by  Swift, 
avenged  Pope  of  some  real  or  suspected 
wrongs ;  of  one  in  particular,  which  our 
authors  may  with  difficulty  forgive,  of  mak¬ 
ing  too  free  with  the  poet’s  name,  especially 
in  giving  out,  or  at  any  rate  insinuating,  j 
that  Pope  was  concerned  in  reviewing  and 
recommending  Liiitot’s  Miscellany.  j 

The  Tonsons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ai 
high  reputation  for  integrity,  and  liberality  j 
to  authors.  Jacob  Tonson,  the  publisher  I 
of  Dryden’s  works,  was  the  son  of  a  barber-  j 
surgeon  in  Holborn ;  he  commenced  his  j 
career  as  a  publisher  at  Gray’s  Inn  gate,  in ! 
partnership  with  his  brother  :  Richard  Ton- 
son  was  secretary  to  the  Kit-Cat  club, 
which,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  heroes  and  statesmen  of  thei 
Whig  party,  thought  it  not  unseemly  toj 
meet  in  Shire  Lane,  at  the  house  of  a  pastry  I 
cook  named  Christopher  Cat,  famous  for! 
his  mutton-pies.  There,  associated  with! 
wits  and  politicians,  the  publisher,  merci¬ 
lessly  satirized  even-  by  his  own  Dryden, 
appeared — 

With  leering  look,  bull-necked,  and  freckled  face. 

Like  Pope,  Dryden  ascribed  another  de¬ 
tect  to  Jacob  Tonson, — 

With  two  leftl^,  and  Judas-colored  hair: 

Alluding  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  gait,  to 
which  Pope  also  referred  when  he  called 
him  in  the  Dunciad  “  left-legged  Tonson.” 
According  to  Dryden,  Tonson  assumed  to 
himself  the  sole  merit  of  ushering  what  was 
good  into  the  world,  and  usurped  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  literary  judgment  i — 


I  am*  the  touchstone  of  all  modem  wit. 

Without  my  stamp  in  vain  you  poets  write ; 

These  only  purchase  ever  living  lame 

That  in  my  Miscellany  plant  their  name.  ^ 

It  was  Tonson ’s  custom  to  puff  up  all  his 
band  of  authors  as  great  geniuses,  or  “  emi¬ 
nent  hands.”  Such  was  his  expression. 

Between  Dryden  and  Jacob  Tonson  many 
little  squabbles  arose,  the  poet  betraying, 
in  the  correspondence  collected  by  Malone, 
the  bitterness  of  a  needy  man ;  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  spirit  of  a  tradesman  softened,  it 
is  true  by  good-nature,  but  still  commercial 
in  its  essence.  Tonson  complains  of  only 
having  received  of  the  translations  from 
Ovid,  1446  lines  for  fifty  guineas,  whereas 
he  expected  1518  lines  for  forty  guineas, 
adding,  that  he  had  made  a  better  bargain 
for  Juvenal,  which  was  a  more  difficult 
work  to  translate  than  Ovid.  These  stipu¬ 
lations  were  mitigated  by  presents  of  sherry 
and  of  melons ;  but  the  course  between 
publisher  and  author,  like  that  of  true  love, 
is  not  always  destined  to  “  run  smooth.” 
The  current  coin  was  at  that  time  as  debased 
as  the  court  morality ;  and  poor  Dryden 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  any  portion  of  his 
hard-wrought  gains  by  a  chance  of  a^oy, 
for  which  deduction  would  be  made.  On 
one  occasion  he  wrote : — “  I  expect  forty 
pounds  in  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  had 
formerly  ;  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold, 
neither  will  1,  nor  stay  for  it  above  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  it  is  due.”  But 
this  was  nothing :  often  the  well-born  poet 
was  ruffled  by  the  insolence  of  the  son  of 
the  barber-surgeon.  Alas  !  circumstances 
bring  even  the  highest  low.  Dryden,  ne¬ 
cessitous  and  broken-spirited,  was  some¬ 
times  obliged  to  forestall  the  payments  due 
to  him.  On  one  occasion  Tonson  refused 
that  accommodation,  so  fatal  to  the  dignity 
of  an  author,  but,  unhappily,  so  frequently 
required  and  given  even  in  the  present 
times.  Upon  Tonson’s  refusal,  Dryden 
sent  the  publisher  a  very  satirical  triplet, 
with  this  message  : — “  Tell  the  dog,  he 
who  wrote  these  lines  can  write  more.”  The 
verses  enforced  a  compliance  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  Dryden’s  repentant  precautions,  they  got 
abroad,  and  were  published  in  Faction  Dis~ 
played.^  a  poem  by  Shipper,  in  which  Dry¬ 
den’s  lines  were  inserted.  They  depict 
the  swelling  pride  of  Tonson  under  the 
name  of  “  Bibliopolo,”  and  have  already 
been  referred  to. 

In  Dr.  King’s  Anecdotes  it  is  mentioned 
that  Lord  Bolingbroke  visiting  Dryden  one 
day  in  Gerard  Street,  heard  another  person 
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coming  in.  Dryden  turned  to  Bolingbroke  |  liar  demon  of  the  publisher — notwithstand- 
and  entreated  him  to  remain,  since  the  in-  ing  his  propensity  to  dignify  his  “  volunteers 
truder,  he  knew,  was  Tonson.  “I  have  j  and  adventurers  in  poetry  ,’Mnto  geniuses  ; 
not  completed  the  sheet  which  I  promised '  for,  as  Pope  observed,  “  Jacob  creates  poets 
him,”  added  the  poor  slave  (that  worst  of  |  as  kings  do  knights,  not  for  their  honor,  but 
slaves — a  literary  slave)  ;  “and  if  you  for  their  money;” — in  spite  of  these  and 
leave  me  unprotected,  I  shall  suffer  all  the  |  some  other  littlenesses,  Tonson  is  allowed 
rudeness  to  which  resentment  can  prompt  i  to  have  been  a  good  judge  “  both  of  per- 
his  tongue.”  Notwithstanding  these  traits, !  sons  and  of  authors;”  to  have  been  very 
indicating  a  relentless  and  merciless  spirit,  honest  and  candid,  and  free  from  the  vul- 
Tonson  had  the  reputation  of  being  strictly  gar  ambition  of  Lintot. 
honest ;  and  his  society  was  courted  by  His  nephew,  Jacob  Tonson,  pre-deceased 
men  of  high  attainments.  He  died  a  rich  him  ;  and  his  great  nephew,  Jacob  the  third, 
bachelor,  and  adorned  his  villa  at  Barn  succeeded  to  his  business.  And  now  up- 
Elms  with  portraits  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  rose  the  character  of  the  family.  Mr.  Ton- 
painted  by  Kneller.  The  room  in  which  son,  the  publisher  of  Johnson,  was  liberal, 
the  club  sat  in  Shire  Lane  was  too  low  for  just,  and  of  amiable  manners.  A  beautiful 
whole-length  portraits,  and  hence  was  in-  character  has  been  drawn  of  this  excellent 
troduced  the  “  Kit-Cat,”  as  it  came  to  be  man  by  Steevens,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
called ;  larger  than  a  three-quarter,  and  tion  of  Shakspeare.  In  this,  his  zeal  for 
long  enough  to  admit  of  a  hand  being  in-  the  improvement  of  English  literature  is 
troduced.  Tonson  had  not  only  the  luxury  eulogized,  and  his  liberality  to  men  of 
of  seeing  his  immortal  friends  gazing  at  him  learning.  He  is  said  “  to  have  enlarged 
from  the  mute  canvass  every  day  as  he  his  mind  beyond  solicitude  about  petty 
entered  his  villa,  but  of  giving  to  the  world  losses,  and  refined  it  from  the  desire  of  uu- 
a  splendid  volume  of  their  portraits,  begin-  reasonable  profit.”  What  a  gem  in  the 
ning  with  that  of  Kneller  and  ending  with  turbid  world  of  letters  !  “Nor  did  he,” 
his  own,  in  a  gown  and  cap — the  approved  writes  the  same  panegyrist,  “  consider  the 
undress  costume  of  the  literary  men  of  that  author  as  an  under-agent  to  the  bookseller.” 
day — and  holding  the  Paradise  Lost  in  his!  Blessings  be  on  his  memory  ! 
hand.  This  celebrated  work  is  dedicated '  It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  publishers  of 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  set  the  ex-  the  eighteenth  century  generally  constituted 
ample  of  giving  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Tonson.  themselves  the  critics  of  the  manuscripts 
The  bookseller’s  estate  near  Ledbury,  in  which  were  placed  in  their  hands  for  con- 
Herefordshire,  was  also  one  of  the  results  sideration  ;  and  that  the  modern  inuova- 
of  Little  Jacob'* s  successful  speculations.  tion  of  the  critical  reader — an  office  essen- 
At  length,  the  close  of  a  busy  and  pros-  j  tial  now  from  the  great  mass  of  publications 
perous  career  arrived  :  when  the  publisher  |  — was  then  unknown,  or  only  partially 
was  about  to  heave  his  last  sigh,  one  regret  adopted  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
disturbed  that  awful  moment.  What  might  that  state  of  affairs  were  beneficial  to  let- 
itbe.^  Was  it  that  he  had  overcharged  ters.  Some  of  our  most  approved  stand- 
an  account  or  beaten  down  a  starving  au-  ard  works  went  begging  from  publisher 
thor }  That  he  had  hurried  on  Dryden’s  to  publisher,  and  were  only  accepted  by  a 
malady  by  his  vituperations,  or  brought  on  sort  of  accident  at  last.  Prideaux’s  Con- 
himself  a  satire  from  the  incomparable  pen  nexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
of  the  heart-wrung  poet,  by  his  relentless  was,  for  instance  bandied  from  hand  to  hand, 
bargains }  No  :  such  gentle  causes  for  re-  between  five  or  six  booksellers,  for  two 
morse  disturbed  not  the  expiring  Tonson.  years.  By  one  publisher  the  author  was 
“  I  wish,”  he  said,  “  I  could  begin  the  world  j  gravely  told  that  “  the  subject  was  dry  ;  it 
over  again.”  He  was  asked,  “  VVhy  that  should  be  enlivened  with  a  little  humorP 
expression  of  fruitless  regret  “  Because,”  |  At  last  Echard  recommended  it  to  Tonson, 
he  replied,  “I  should  have  died  worth  a  \  Robinson  Crusoe^  it  is  well  known,  ran 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  whereas  I  now ’through  the  whole  trade;  finally  a  book- 
die  worth  only  eighty  thousand  pounds !”  I  seller,  more  knowing  than  his  brethren. 
Such  was  the  report  at  the  time  ;  but  wor-  published  it,  and  realized  a  thousand  pounds 
thy  and  candid  biographers  doubt  the  fact,  from  it.  Tristram  Shandy  was  offered  by 
On  the  whole,  there  might  be  worse  men  in  Sterne  to  a  bookseller  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
their  vocation  than  Jacob  Tonson.  Not-  was  rejected ;  Dodsley  eventually  published 
withstanding  his  taste  for  puff — that  fami-  it.  The  public,  too,  were  ofttimes  as  stupid 
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as  the  publishers.  For  instance,  the  jR os- j  gradation,  the  despair.  We  dare  not  dilate 
dad  was  perfectly  unsuccessful  at  first ;  on  modern  days,  one  trait  of  which  will, 
only  ten  copies  were  sold  in  five  days :  at  perhaps,  suffice.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope 
length  Garrick,  finding  his  own  praises  in  it,  were  refused  by  every  publisher  of  London 
patronized  it,  and  then  Churchill  reaped  a  and  Edinburgh,  and  were  only  published, 
harvest  from  its  sale.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  at  last,  on  condition  that  the  author  should 
Co//c^^c,  according  to  Warton,  excited  very  be  content  with  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
little  attention.  What  may  surprise  some  only,  and  that  not  until  a  second  edition 
people  still  more  is,  that  Blair’s  Sermons  had  appeared. 

were  refused  by  Strahan  the  publisher.  To  It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  some 
turn  to  another  class  of  works:  Burns’  disappointed,  and,  pcrAaps,  injured  authors, 
Justice  was  sold  by  its  author  for  a  small  took  up  the  subject  of  supposed  or  real 
sum,  for  he  was  weary,  as  he  declared,  of  wrongs.  I  say,  supposed,  for  it  is  a  vulgar 
importuning  booksellers  to  buy  it ;  it  now  error  to  assume  that  authors  are  always  the 
realizes  an  annual  income.  Buchan’s  Do-  injured  parties  ;  they  are  generally  exact- 
mestic  Medicine  was  purchased  for  five  ing,  often  faithless  to  their  engagements, 
pounds.  and  move  in  a  body  militant  against  their 

In  light  literature  the  author  was  also  publishers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1738,  a 
sacrificed  to  his  own  penury  and  eagerness,  pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  A  Letter  to 
and  to  the  blindness  or  cupidity  of  the  the  Booksellej's  on  the  Method  of  forming 
publisher.  Miss  Burney’s  Evelina,  all  the  a  True  Judgment  of  the  Manuscripts  of 
world  can  remember,  sold  for  five  pounds  ;  Authors.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
The  Wanderer,  by  Savage,  produced  only  i  such  a  hint,  if  judiciously  given,  might  not 
ten  ;  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  purchased,  i  be  without  its  use  even  in  the  present  en- 
it  is  true,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guineas,  but  lightened  days. 

it  gained  not  that  success  until  the  Traveller  Contrasted  with  the  catalogue  of  needy 
had  made  its  author’s  name  famous.  ,  and  disappointed  authors,  there  was  a  con- 
The  narrow  escape  which  Fielding  had  of  stellation,  during  the  last  century,  of  opu- 
selling  his  Tom  Jones  for  an  “  old  song,”  j  lent  and  titled  aspirants  to  fame.  Horace 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  had  disposed  of  j  Walpole  himself  graced  the  profession  of  a 
the  copyright  of  that  work  for  twenty-five  printer,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
pounds,  when  in  great  distress.  Thomson,  Strawberry  Hill  press  shows,  at  least,  how 
however,  happening  to  see  the  manuscript,  fashionable  letters  had  become.  “  My 
advised  his  friend  to  get  rid  of  his  bargain,  abbey,”  he  wrote,  “is  a  perfect  college  or 
promising  to  introduce  the  novelist  to  An-  academy.  1  keep  a  painter  in  the  house, 
drew  Millar,  the  eminent  publisher.  Ac-  and  a  printer.”  His  printing-office  was 
cordingly,  Millar  and  Fielding  met  at  a; Mrs.  Darner’s  modelling-room;  and  the 
tavern.  “Mr.  Fielding,”  said  the  pub- {crafty  Horace  rendered  small  editions  of 
Usher,  “  I  always  determine  on  affairs  of  his  works  valuable  as  well  by  their  rarity 
this  sort  at  once.”  He  paused — the  heart  I  as  by  their  originating  from  the  Strawberry 
of  the  author  sank — Mr.  Millar  resumed.  Hill  press.  He  printed  of  his  Anecdotes  of 
“  I  cannot  offer  more  than  two  hundred  Painting  three  hundred  copies ;  the  public 

pounds  for  your  work.”  “  Two  hundred  called  for  another  edition,  he  then  issued 

pounds  !”  cried  the  delighted  Fielding  ;  six  hundred,  but  the  demand  was  diminished 
and  rushing  from  his  chair  he  shook  the  by  the  ready  supply,  and  the  volumes  re¬ 
publisher  by  the  hand,  then  turning  to  the  mained  on  the  shelves  of  their  parent  author 
bell,  summoned  the  waiter,  and  ordered  and  printer.  “  I  am  humbled  as  an  au- 

two  more  bottles  of  wine.  Alas,  poor  thor,”  said  Walpole,  “I  am  vain  as  a 

Fielding!  there  was  no  saving  that  ill-  printer.” 

starred,  ill-conditioned,  but  most  interest-  But  the  most  fastidious  and  extravagant 
ing  man,  from  ruin.  of  authors  was  the  accomplished,  the  moral 

The  independence  of  Fielding  was  of  i  Lord  Lyttleton.  How  striking  the  contrast 
short  duration  ;  eventually  he  borrowed  |  between  this  peer  and  the  plebeian  authors 
upon  his  works  five  hundred  pounds  from  i  of  his  time  !  Whilst  they,  trembling  with 
Millar,  a  sum  which  that  generous  man  j  cold,  hungry,  and  despairing,  hurried  off 
cancelled  in  his  will.  their  manuscripts  to  the  printer’s  hands. 

One  sickens  over  these  details,  which  and  scattered  their  productions,  as  it  were, 
bring  to  the  mind  the  heartache  of  many  to  the  winds,  careless  of  fame,  solicitous 
a  true  genius,  the  disappointment,  the  de-1  only  to  live,  Lyttleton  printed  and  reprinted 
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his  Life  of  Henry  //.,  correcting  and  re- 
correcting  with  an  anxiety  which  could  not 
defend  him  from  the  blast  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
criticism.  The  whole  work  was  printed 
twice  before  it  was  deemed  fit  for  publica¬ 
tion,  a  part  of  it  three  times,  and  the  cor¬ 
rections  cost  the  noble  author  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Johnson’s  Dictionary^  which  was  calcula¬ 
ted  to  take  three  years  in  its  compilation 
and  printing,  required  eight  for  its  comple¬ 
tion,  the  sum  given  for  it  being  1575/. 
scarcely  200/.  a-year.  Out  of  this  Johnson 
had  to  pay  six  assistants,  to  whom  he  in¬ 
trusted  the  mechanical  parts ;  and  of  these, 
great  as  was  his  prejudice  against  their 
country,  five  were  Scotchmen.  Poor  John¬ 
son  had  spent  the  whole  sum  received  for 
the  copyright,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
more,  before  this  great  national  work  was 
concluded.  When  the  last  sheet  was 
brought  in  to  Mr.  Millar  the  publisher,  he 
exclaimed,  “  Thank  God,  I  have  done  with 
him  !”  “I  am  glad,”  observed  the  surly 
Johnson,  when  told  of  this,  “  that  he  has 
thanked  God  for  anything.”  The  receipts 
for  his  payment  were  exhibited  at  the  coffee 
house  sale  in  which  the  Dictionary  was 
produced  to  the  trade. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  nay,  a  volume 
might  be  written,  upon  the  singularly  de¬ 
sultory  and  wretched  lives  of  writers  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  upon  their  connex¬ 
ion  with  publishers.  Among  those  who 
had  the  largest  army  of  hack-writers  in  his 
pay  was  Edward  Cave,  the  original  reporter 
and  publisher  of  speeches  in  parliament, 
and  the  founder  of  The  Gentleman'^s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Cave  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire, 
his  family  residing  at  Cave-in-the-Hole. 
He  began  life  as  clerk  to  a  collector  of  ex¬ 
cise,  and  afterwards  became  a  journeyman 
printer,  fulfilling  various  ofiices  until,  in 
time,  he  attained  sufficient  means  to  set  up 
a  printing-office  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerk- 
enwell,  a  print  of  which  still  figures  on  the 
cover  of  the  magazine.  In  1728  Cave  was 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  for  reporting  the  debates  to  a  country 
newspaper,  but  he  contrived  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  and  shortly  afterwards  formed  a 
plan  of  publishing  a  regular  series  of  de¬ 
bates,  which  he  perfected,  assisted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Guthrie,  of  Geographical  memory, 
one  of  his  corps  de  reserve.  The  method 
of  reporting,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  was 
very  laborious.  Cave  used  to  station  him¬ 
self,  with  a  friend  or  two,  in  different  parts 
of  the  gallery,  and  there  privately  take 


down  notes  of  the  speeches;  When  the 
House  rose,  these  gentlemen  all  assembled 
in  some  neighboring  coffee-house,  and  there 
connected  the  disjointed  scraps  which  they 
had  furtively  collected. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  commen¬ 
ced  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  a  Magazine 
Extraordinary and  prizes  vrere  offered  for 
the  best  poem,  the  first  reward  being  a 
medal  worth  ten  pounds,  having  the  head 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  on  the  one 
side  and  that  of  James  Oglethorpe  on  the 
other,  with  the  inscription,  “  England  may 
challenge  the  world.”  It  is  curious  to  think 
how  both  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,,  so  worthy  of  renown  as  they 
must  have  been  in  their  day,  are  now  clean 
out  of  remembrance.  Johnson  became 
an  early  contributor  to  The  GerUleman's 
Magazine.,  and  imbibed  a  sincere  regard 
for  its  publisher.  Before  he  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Johnson  had  entertained  an  ardent  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  magazine.  “  He  told  me,” 
said  Boswell,  “  that  when  he  first  saw  St. 
John’s  Gate,  the  place  where  that  deserv¬ 
edly-esteemed  magazine  was  originally 
printed,  he  beheld  it  with  deep  reverence'’' 
At  St.  John’s  Gate  were  printed,  eventu¬ 
ally,  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  and 
Irene.  For  the  former,  published  by  Dods- 
ley  and  printed  only  by  Cave,  Johnson  re¬ 
ceived  merely  fifteen  guineas.  At  St. 
John’s  Gkte  was  printed  also  The  Rambler., 
that  work  of  extraordinary  wisdom,  poured 
forth  from  the  storehouse  of  one  brain  only  ; 
for,  with*  the  exception  of  a  few  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Richardson,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs. 
Carter,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot,  John¬ 
son  was  the  sole  author  of  that  periodical. 
Many  of  these  papers  were  written  rapidly, 
as  the  moment  pressed,  without  being  read 
over  in  proof.  Well  might  Cave,  pleased 
with  such  an  accession  to  his  forces,  address 
“  Mr.  Johnson  as  the  Great  Rambler,  being 
the  only  man  who  could  furnish  two  such 
papers  in  a  week  besides  his  other  great  bu¬ 
siness.”  Johnson,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend,  rewarded  this  confidence  and  admi¬ 
ration  by  the  simple,  but  touching  expres¬ 
sion,  “  Poor,  dear  Cave  !”  When  a  man 
of  Johnson’s  temperament  betrays  the  latent 
fund  of  sentiment  and  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  that  rugged  surface,  the  effect  is-  very 
striking. 

Like  Lintot  in  regard  to  his  Miscellany., 
Cave  lived  for  his  Magazine.  It  was  the 
object  of  his  existence  ;  his  very  power  of 
perception  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  what 
related  to  the  “  next  number.”  When  a 
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stranger  was  intfodnced  to  the  luminary  of 
St.  John’s  Gate  he  was  received  by  Sylva- 
nus  Urban,  a  sobriquet  now  become  immor¬ 
tal,  sitting,  for  Cave  rarely  condescended  to 
rise  to  company.  An  ominous  silence  of 
some  moments  usually  succeeded ;  it  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  Urban,  who,  putting 
a  leaf  of  the  forthcoming  number  into  his 
visitor’s  hand,  asked  his  opinion  of  it ;  such 
was  his  custom.  Upon  becomingacquainted 
with  Johnson  he  was  anxious  to  dazzle  the 
new  auxiliary  with  the  lustre  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  magazine.  By  Cave  the 
powers  and  acquirements  of  Johnson  were 
not,  they  could  not  be,  comprehended. 
Moses  Browne,  who  was  originally  a  pen- 
cutter,  and  who  wrote  the  Piscatory  Ec- 
logues  in  the  Gentleman'* s  Magazine^  having 
obtained  thereby  Cave’s  first  prize  (those 
same  eclogues  delighting  many  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  yore,)  was,  in  Urban’s  eyes, 
one  of  the  first  of  men.  Browne  was  also 
well  known  for  his  series  of  devout  contem¬ 
plations  called  Sunday  Thoughts^  sneered 
at  by  Johnson,  who  said  he  thought  he 
should  himself  write  Monday  Thoughts. 
Then  there  was  a  reputable  list  of  useful 
and  learned  contributors.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rider,  who  wrote  the  papers  styled 
Philaigyrus ;  Mr.  Adam  Calamy,  who 
distinguished  his  essays  by  the  super¬ 
scription,  “  A  consistent  Protestant the 
antiquary  Pegge  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
justly  celebrated  Akenside,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  Boyse,  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
the  Deity.  Poor  Boyse !  his  history  was  a 
sad  exemplification  of  the  improvident  man 
of  letters.  His  life,  his  death,  were  con¬ 
sistent.  He  was  a  translator,  and  often  by 
the  time  that  a  sheet  of  his  work  was  done, 
he  had  pawned  the  original.  Johnson  once 
redeemed  his  clothes  for  him,  collecting  the 
sum  needful  by  shillings.  Boyse  was  at 
that  time  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  arms 
through  holes  in  the  blankets,  writing  vers¬ 
es  to  procure  the  means  of  existence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  in  the  act  of  writing,  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  his  arms  through  the  accustomed 
holes ;  but  Johnson  alleges  that  he  was  run 
over  by  a  coach  in  a  state  of  intoxication — 
a  dismal  choice  of  an  exit  on  either  hand  ! 
To  this  goodly  crew  Johnson  was  introduced 
by  Cave,  at  an  alehouse  near  Clerkenwell, 
where,  wrapped  up  in  a  horseman’s  coat, 
and  wearing  a  bushy,  unbecoming  wig,  the 
“  Great  Rambler”  beheld  his  lettered  asso¬ 
ciates,  Mr.  Moses  Browne  conspicuous  at 
the  head  of  them,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 


tobacco-smoke.  The  interview  with  his 
supposed  equals  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  Johnson’s  self-complacency. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Johnson  prized  the 
shrewd,  though’  rough  “  Mr.  Urban.”  Not 
all  his  want  of  refinement  could  conceal 
Cave’s  real  sagacity,  nor  his  love  of  an  hon¬ 
est  profit  obliterate  his  native  liberality  of 
feeling.  Even  his  absurdities — his  buying 
an  old  coach,  and  a  pair  of  still  more  an¬ 
cient  horses,  and,  that  he  might  escape  the 
imputation  of  pride,  his  displaying  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  St.  John’s  Gate  by  way  of 
arms,  on  the  panel  of  his  carriage, — not 
even  his  admiration  for  Sunday  Thoughts, 
could  banish  from  Johnson’s  heart  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Cave’s  worth  when  living,  nor, 
after  death,  dull  the  regrets  which  one 
feels  for  the  loss  of  a  true,  although  a  pro¬ 
voking  friend.  “  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
reason  he  exerted,”  said  Johnson,  when  pen¬ 
ning  Cave’s  eulogy,  “was  fondly  to  press  the 
hand  that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative.'*'* 


Prussian  Education  and  Freedom. — The  draA 
Constitution  for  Prussia  comprehends  the  following 
articles  relative  to  the  liberty  of  worship  and  of  in¬ 
struction  : — 

“  Art.  16.  Participation  in  civil  and  political 
rights  can  in  nothing  be  affected  by  the  religious 
profession  of  individuals  or  their  affiliation  to  any 
religious  society  whatever ;  the  accomplishment  of 
civil  and  political  duties  shall  no  longer  be  affected 
by  these  circumstances.  Liberty  ot  creed  and  of 
worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  Prussians. 

“  Art.  17.  Every  religious  society  is  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  before  the  State,  as  to  its  internal  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  its  revenues.  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  societies  with  their  chiefs  are  free. 
The  promulgation  of  their  ordinances  is  subjected 
to  no  other  conditions  than  any  other  publication. 

“  Art.  20.  Every  one  is  free  to  teach  and  to  found 
educational  establishments.  Preventive  measures 
are  prohibited  in  this  respect.  Parents  and  tutors 
are  held  responsible  for  giving  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  to  their  children  and  pupils ;  but  they  may  have 
them  instructed  and  brought  up  where  they  will, 
and  this  right  can  in  no  manner  be  restricted. 

“  Art.  21.  The  expense  of  the  establishment,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  development  of  the  popular  schools,  is 
borne  by  the  communes  and  subsidiarily  by  the  State. 

“  Art.  22.  The  public  popular  schools,  and  all 
other  public  instructional  establishments,  are  placed 
under,  the  control  of  special  authorities,  and  are  free 
from  all  ecclesiastical  control. 

“  Art  23.  A  special  law  concerning  teaching  re¬ 
gulates  the  whole  of  this  matter  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  thereupon  laid  down.” 

The  Rhenish  Catholic  Clergy  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  not  satisfied  with  these.  An  ultramontane 
association  formed  at  Cologne  has  addressed  a  strong 
I  protest  to  the  National  Assembly,  complaining  that 
the  draft  of  the  constitution  does  not  expressly 
guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  property  of  each 
church,  and  that,  instead  of  granting  unlimited  liber¬ 
ty  of  teaching,  it  places  the  public  establishments 
for  instruction  under  the  control  of  special  authori¬ 
ties,  and  frees  them  from  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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From  the  NVe  it  minster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew. 

THE  SCHLESWIG  AND  HOLSTEIN  QUESTION. 

1.  On  the  Relations  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark 
and  the  German  Confederation^  and  on  the  Treaty  Engagements  of  the  great  European 
Powers  in  reference  thereto.  By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Oxford,  and  Advocate  in  Doctor’s  Commons.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.  1848. 

2.  Germany  Unmasked  ;  or  Facts  and  Evidences  explanatory  of  her  real  Views  in  seeking 
to  wrest  Schleswig  from  Denmark.  London  :  Pelham,  Richardson,  Cornhill.  1848, 


The  King  of  Prussia,  and  several  of  the 
powers  composing  part  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  have  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  under  the  plea 
that  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol¬ 
stein,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
important  portions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  are  “male  fiefs,”  and  do  not 
admit  of  the  succession  of  “  females.” 
Learned  professors  have  delivered  lectures, 
in  various  German  universities,  on  the 
intricacies  and  niceties  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  students  have  rushed  from  the 
lecture-rooms  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of 
their  teachers,  by  enrolling  themselves  in 
armed  bands  to  attack  the  territory  of  a 
king  who  will  not  inscribe  on  his  banners, 
“No  women  allowed  to  govern  here.”  Of 
all  the  pretexts  for  war  ever  heard  of,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  preposterous.  A  peo¬ 
ple  ruled  by  absolute  princes,  who  denied 
to  them,  until  the  revolution  of  France  in 
February  last,  any  of  the  powers  of  self- 
government — trial  by  jury,  or  freedom  of 
the  press — affect  to  be  incensed  at  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  feudal  law,  and 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  at  some  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  in  some  territory  in  which 
they  have  no  political  authority,  or  right  to 
interfere,  the  doctrines  relating  to  “  male 
fiefs”  may  be  disregarded.  The  trade  of 
central  Europe  is  suspended,  fire  and 
sword  are  carried  into  the  territory  of  Den¬ 
mark,  lest  a  princess  shall  become  a  queen, 
and  govern  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  at  present  a  queen 
of  Denmark  ;  it  is  not  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  in  danger ;  it  is  not  that 
any  German  expects  suim  a  queen  to  be  the 
leader  of  an  army  against  Germany  ;  it  is 
not  that  any  law  has  been  passed  injurious 
to  the  trade,  commerce,  property  or  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  people,  that  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  broken.  It  is  not  even  on 
the  fairer  ground  that  the  population  of 
Schleswig  is  partly  German,  and  Holstein 


chiefly  so,  and  that  a  connexion  with  Ger¬ 
many  is  therefore  more  popular  with  this 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  duch¬ 
ies  than  their  present  union  with  Denmark. 
The  transcendental  politicians  of  Germany 
have  argued  the  question  as  one  of  law  and 
of  principle ;  and  we  purpose  to  follow  their 
example :  warning  the  reader  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Germans  is  to  gain  possession 
of  the  sea-ports  of  the  two  provinces,  and 
thereby  so  to  affect  the  trade  of  Hamburg 
as  to  force  it  to  surrender  its  privileges  as  a 
free  port,  and  join  the  Customs  Union  of 
the  Zoll  Verein  :  a  question  in  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  the  merchants 
of  this  country  are  greatly  interested.* 

In  the  abstract  we  are  about  to  give*  of 
the  historical  events  in  relation  to  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  we  rely 
principally  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Twiss  ;  and 

♦  “  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  designs  of 
Germany  upon  Holstein  and  Schleswig  should  have 
found  their  greatest  degree  of  development  in  the 
self-same  year  which  witnesses  the  termination  of 
the  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation  between  England 
and  the  Zoll  Verein,  and  which  the  latter  has 
already  signified  through  Prussia  its  intention  not 
to  renew  upon  the  same  terms.  With  reference  to 
this  point  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  The 
Zoll  Verein,  vnth  its  Baltic  Ports  and  Hamburg” 
(the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought  as  regards  the 
latter  and  Kiel),  published  in  Berlin,  in  1845,  ob¬ 
serves — 

“  ‘  A  year  is  approaching  which  must  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  for  theZollVerein,the  year 1848. 
In  that  year  terminates  not  only  the  important  treaty 
of  navigation  concluded  between  England  and  the 
Zoll  Verein,  and  which  will  hardly  be  renewed  with- 
I  out  modifications ;  but  also  the  treaties  which  Eng- 
*  land  has  entered  into  with  the  northern  maritime 
States  of  Germany :  so  that  in  respect  as  well  of  the 
position  which  the  Zoll  Verein  will  be  able  to  assume 
in  its  external  relations,  as  of  the  question  whether 
the  northern  maritime  states  shall  be  still  more  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Union,  the  year  1848  must  be 
regarded  as  one  in  which  a  struggle  will  take  place 
respecting  the  honor  and  greatness  of  the  common 
fatherland — in  which  the  question  must  be  decided 
whether  Germany  is  to  be  farther  divided,  or  to  take 
a  step  towards  greater  unity.*” — Germany  Unmask¬ 
ed,  p.  17. 
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if  we  do  not  always  refer  to  particular  pages 
of  his  publication,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to 
evade  our  obligation  to  him.  He  has  been 
compelled,  from  the  nature  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  to  enter  into  details  and  to  reply  to 
objections  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  notice.  He  has  tracked  those  he  dis¬ 
sents  from  to  their  innermost  recesses,  and 
has  left  to  others  to  enforce  the  judgment, 
which,  though  it  is  a  merit  of  his  argument 
to  be  inevitable,  might  have  been  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  delivered.  But  if  this  be  a  defect, 
it  is  yet  a  sign  of  the  candor  and  impartial¬ 
ity  of  his  examination  of  the  subject. 

We  may  premise,  however,  and  shall 
subsequently  explain,  that  the  whole  legal 
question,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
remote  historical  facts,  is  properly  deter¬ 
minable  by  ascertaining  in  what  hands  the 
sovereign  power  over  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wiff  is  vested. 

All  that  could  be  strictly  required,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  new  Diet  of  Germany,  or  Frankfort 
Parliament,  in  this  matter,  were  right  or 
wrong,  would  be  merely  to  advance  sufficient 
proof  to  negative  its  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  two  duchies. 
This  being  done,  any  discussion  on  the  an¬ 
cient  feudal  condition  of  the  duchies,  how¬ 
ever  interesting  as  illustrating  a  past  state 
of  society  and  the  political  changes  it  has 
undergone,  might  with  perfect  propriety  be 
disregarded  in  any  ultimate  conclusion. 
We  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Twiss,  that  any 
part  of  the  case  gives  rise  to  any  “  most 
intricate  question,”  though  it  may  have  led 
“  to  laborious  publicistic  researches”  among 
many  learned  Germans,  who,  in  illustrating 
the  institutions  of  the  darker  ages,  have 
been  unable  to  emerge  from  the  mist  of 
their  pursuits. 

The  questions  in  issue  are  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Twiss ; 

“  The  prospective  failure  of  male  heirs  of  the 
elder  royal  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  which 
has  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Denmark  for  four 
complete  centuries,  has  given  rise  to  very  animated 
discussions  as  to  the  eventual  succession  in  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  elder  branch.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  succession  in  the  duchy  is  governed 
by  the  same  law,  since  1721,  as  the  succession  of 
the  crown  of  Denmark ;  and  that  upon  the  possible 
failure  of  male  heirs,  the  duchy  will  descend  to 
the  female  heir  of  Frederick  III.,  according  to  the 
law  of  succession  known  as  the  lex  regia ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  the  duchy 
has  a  law  of  succession  distinct  from  and  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex  regiat  and  that 


upon  the  eventual  failure  of  male  heirs  to  the 
present  duke.  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark, 
and  to  his  uncle,  prince  Ferdinand,  the  duchy  will 
vest  in  the  male  heirs  of  the  younger  royal  line, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  *\  a  sons  of  the  sisters  of 
the  late  king,  the  first  i  .>usin  of  the  present  duke. 

It  has  further  been  contended,  that  the  connexion 
of  Schleswig  and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  is  more 
close  and  fundamental  than  that  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  Schleswig  and  the  crown  of  Denmark  ;  and 
that  as  Holstein  was  an  ancient  lief  of  the  German 
empire,  and  could  not  vest  in  females,  or  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  females  to  their  male  heirs,  but 
must  descend  to  the  next  heirs  of  the  male  line,  so 
Schleswig,  being  inseparably  [?}  connected  with 
Holstein,  must  likewise  devolve  to  the  male  line, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  female  succession.” — p.  52. 

The  Duchy  of  Schleswig  contains  3,444 
square  miles ;  its  population  (1847)  362,- 
000,  of  which  180,000  are  Danes,  and 
26,000  Frises.  Its  chief  town  is  Flens- 
burg,  of  which  the  population,  a  few  years 
since,  was  about  16,500. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  contains  3,223 
square  miles;  its  population  (1847)  479,- 
364,  who  are  mainly  Germans.  Its  chief 
town  is  Altona,  which  contains  upwards  of 
25,000  inhabitants. 

The  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  south  of  Holstein,  is  not  to  be 
disregarded  in  this  dispute,  and  contains 
462  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  up¬ 
wards  of  30,000. 

The  form  of  government  existing  in  Den¬ 
mark  has  been  thus  described : — 

“  Denmark  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy,  founded  on  three  fundamental  laws, — the 
Act  of  Sovereignty  of  1661,  the  King’s  Law  {Knng 
Lowen,  or  Lex  Regia)  of  1665,  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  Native  Subject’s 
Law  {Ind  foils  retten)  of  1776.  As  Duke  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  the  king  is  a  member  of 
the  German  Confederation,  holds  the  tenth  rank  in 
point  of  precedency,  has  three  votes  in  the  full 
assemblies  of  the  Diet,  pays  a  yearly  quota  of 
2,000  florins  (about  £90),  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  confederation,  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of 
3.900  men  to  the  10th  corps  of  the  confederate 
army.  The  sovereign  must  be  of  the  Augsburg 
confession  of  faith,  and  must  uphold  its  ascenden¬ 
cy  in  his  dominions.  He  attains  his  majority  on 
reaching  his  fourteenth  year :  descendants  in  the 
male  line  succeed  in  preference  to  female.^.  The 
sovereign  fixes  the  allowances  to  be  made  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  his  own  free  will ; 
all  legislative  and  administrative  acts  proceed  from 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure.  The  nobility 
consist  of  one  duke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve 
barons.  In  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  there  is  an 
equestrian  community  of  about  twenty  seignorial 
families,  who  enjoy  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  the 
sequestrated  monastic  estates,  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  exclude 
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the  remaininjr  moiety  of  the  noble  landholders  in 
these  provinces  from  all  participation  in  that  reve¬ 
nue.  By  a  decree  of  May,  1834,  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  four  electoral  districts,  each  of 
which  has  at  present  its  provincial  assembly; 
these  districts  are,  the  Danish  islands,  which 
choose  from  66  to  70  representatives ;  Jutland, 
which  chooses  from  51  to  55  ;  Schleswig  chooses 
54,  and  Holstein  48.  The  estates  of  Lauenburg 
are  of  ancient  date :  they  consist  of  the  nobility, 
hierarchy,  and  representatives  of  towns,  but  sel¬ 
dom  meet  in  full  assembly,  their  affairs  being 
despatched  by  a  deputation  which  holds  annual 
councils  under  the  presidency  of  a  marshal.  The 
four  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together 
at  least  once  in  two  years :  their  consent  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  alterations  in  laws  affecting  persons  or 
property,  public  imposts,  or  requisitions  for  the 
national  service;  and  they  are  allowed  to  propose 
laws  for  the  sovereign’s  adoption,  and  to  lodge 
complaints  against  any  of  the  public  authorities.” 
— Penny  CydopoEdiut  1837. 

The  xmion  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  was,  in  1397,  declared  by  the  states 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  perpetual ;  but 
in  1521  Sweden  separated  itself,  and  in 
1814  Denmark  resigned  Norway  to  Swe¬ 
den,  receiving  in  exchange  Swedish  Pome¬ 
rania,  which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg. 

The  duchy  of  Schleswig  has  been  part 
of  Denmark  for  at  least  900  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  was  called  in  as  arbitrator  in  a 
contention  respecting  it,  and  his  decree 
contains  these  words : — 

**  In  his  Bcriptis  pronunciamus  totam  Justiam 
australem,  in  qua  situata  sunt  Sleswik,  Gottorp  et 
alia  loca  adripsam  Justiam  pertimentia  una  cum 
sylva  Danica  et  insula  Alssen  et  provincia  Frisie, 
vulgariter  Hertden,  nuncupata  cum  omnibus  juri- 
bus  et  pertinentiis  suis  pertinuisse  et  pertinere  ac 
pertinere  deberejure  directi  et  utilis  dominii  ad 
regem  et  regnum  Dacie” 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  head  of  the 
German  empire  recognized  Schleswig  as  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

In  1440  Count  Adolph  was  invested  with 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  an  hereditary 
fief  for  his  services  in  aiding  a  successful 
insurrection  of  the  Danish  nobles  against 
King  Eric,  and  placing  his  nephew  Chris¬ 
topher  on  the  throne,  and  these  remarkable 
words  were  written  in  relation  to  this 
event — 

**  **  The  countries  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  have 
to  thank  King  Eric,  exclusively,  for  imposing  on 
them  the  burthen  of  a  common  resistance,  which 
united  them  together  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
their  language  and  their  laws.  The  foundation  of 
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Schleswig-Holstein  were  then  laud,  when  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  spread  through  the  territories 
of  King  Eric,  and  when  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  Jutland  sought  aid  from  Duke  Adolph  agaunst 
the  peasantry t  who  threatened  to  rise  agaunst  the 
dominant  orders  as  their  oppressors.” 

And  they  were  their  oppressors.  Where- 
ever  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  the  nobles 
and  chief  lords  governed  by  the  most 
grinding  tyranny ;  and  the  true  cause  of 
thd  discontent  in  Germany  at  this  time  is, 
that  the  sovereigns  of  both  its  larger  and 
its  petty  principalities  have  hitherto  stifled 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  have 
placed  stone  upon  stone  over  the  burning 
crater  of  men’s  thoughts,  until  an  explosion 
was  inevitable.  A  similar  spirit  nf  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  abuses  of  government  prevailed 
about  the  same  time  against  Eric  in  his 
Kingdom  of  Sweden,  when  the  army  of  the 
peasants,  commanded  by  Engelbert,  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  the  renunciation  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden — an  army  which  respected 
the  property  of  private  persons,  and  gave 
creation  to  a  current  proverb,  that  no  man 
lost  so  much  as  the  value  of  a  fowl  by  it. 

In  1474  Holstein  was  created  into  a 
duchy.  After  the  death  of  Christian,  his 
son,  John  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Frederick,  were  elected  by  the  states 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  joint  dukes,  and 
the  duchies  were  shared  in  allotments  be¬ 
tween  them,  called  the  Segeberg  and  Got¬ 
torp  parts.  On  the  death  of  John  his  son, 
Christian  II.,  succeeded  to  the  Segeberg 
portion,  but  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by 
his  uncle  Frederick,  who  thus  united  in 
himself  both  the  Segeberg  and  Gottorp 
portions.  Christian  111.,  the  successor  and 
heir  of  Frederick,  divided  the  duchies  into 
three  portions — the  Sonderbeg,  Hadersler, 
and  Gottorp,  giving  the  two  last  to  his 
brothers,  John  and  Adolph.  John  died 
without  heirs  in  1580,  when  the  Hadersler 
portion  was  divided  between  the  king  and 
his  brother  Adolph.  Frederick  II.,  the  son 
of  Christian  III.,  gave  his  brother  John  a 
third  of  the  royal  part  of  the  duchies,  as 
they  were  shared  before  the  portion  of  his 
uncle  fell  in  ;  but  the  estates  refused  to  do 
homage  to  him.  Thus  arose  reigning 
dukes  and  a  proprietary  duke.  In  this 
disposal  of  duchies,  the  Estates  were  not 
consulted,  and  the  divisions  were  made  by 
the  mere  act  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

In  1588  the  Estates  of  Schleswig  and  of 
Holstein  and  Stormarns  elected  Christian 
IV.  for  the  royal  duchies,  and  Duke  Philip 
of  Gottorp  for  the  Gottorp  duchies ;  and 
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then  subsequently  the  same  formality  was 
repeated.  In  1608  the  Emperor,  Rudolph 

II, ,  as  sovereign  lord  over  Holstein,  and 
Christian  IV.,  as  sovereign  lord  of  Schles- 
wiir,  enacted  a  family  statute  entailing  the 
succession  of  the  two  Gottorp  duchies  on 
the  eldest  heir  male  of  Duke  Adolph,  by 
right  of  primogeniture.  In  1650  Frederick 

III.  enacted  a  similar  statute  as  respected 
the  royal  duchies,  and  thus  the  right  of 
election  by  the  Estates  was  abrogated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Denmark  was,  that  in 
1658  the  King  of  Denmark  ceded  the 
sovereignty  of,  the  Gottorp  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig  to  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  the  duke  and  his  male  de¬ 
scendants  being  released  from  all  feudal 
obligations ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
ceded  to  himself,  as  lord  of  the  royal 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  the  sovereignty  over 
it. 

In  1660  the  ecclesiastics,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  abolishing  the  elective  title  to 
the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  in  making  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  male  and  Jemalc 
descendants  of  King  Frederick  III.  This 
change  in  the  character  and  succession  ne¬ 
cessarily  altered  the  mode  of  succession  to 
every  right  belonging  to  the  crown — to  all 
its  duchies  and  royal  dependencies. 

In  1675,  Christian  V.  made  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  prisoner,  and  compelled 
him  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Gottorp  duchy  of  Schleswig.  In  1679  the 
duke  was  replaced  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
duchy  ;  in  1684  he  was  again  deprived  of 
it  and  the  duchy  was  declared  to  be  an 
escheat  of  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the 
duke’s  rebellion  ;  in  1689  the  sovereignty 
was  restored  to  the  duke,  and  confirmed  to 
his  son  in  1700. 

In  1709  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  agreed  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  highest  act  of  sovereignty  over  the 
duchies,  by  agreeing  to  discontinue  the 
form  to  convoke  a  diet,  and  to  convoke 
merely  a  committee  of  prelates  and  knights, 
allowing  them  only  a  consultative  voice. 

In  1714,  the  Duke  Frederick  of  Gottorp 
having  taken  part  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  duchies.  In  1720,  Prussia 
and  England,  united  with  Denmark  and 
Russia,  and  the  elector  of  Riunswick  Lun- 
enburgh,  acceded  to  the  alliance,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  Denmark  its  possession  of  the 
Gottorp  duchy  of  Schleswig,  contra  quos- 
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cumque.  The  reunion  of  the  Gottorp 
duchy  of  Schleswig  was  ratified  by  letters 
patent  from  Frederick  IV.  in  1721,  and  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  including  the  dukes  of 
Sonderberg  and  Augustenberg,  did  homage 
to  the  king  as  sole  possessor  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  and 
his  royal  successors,  ‘‘  secundum  tenor etn 
legis  regie i.e.  his  successors  according  to 
the  law  of  1660  regulating  the  succession 
of  the  crown  of  Denmark.  In  the  oath 
taken  to  the  king,  the  preamble  recited 
that  the  king  had  thought  good  to  unite 
the  former  ducal  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig  to  the  royal  part,  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  again  as  a  portion  torn  away  in¬ 
juria  temporum^  for  ever  unto  the  crown. 

Strange  to  say,  the  criticism  of  German 
writers  has  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  duchies  thus 
became  re-united  subject  to  the  rule  of 
succession  governing  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  or  whether  the  Gottorp  portion 
was  re-incorporated  with  the  royal  por¬ 
tion,  subject  to  a  difi’erent  law  of  de¬ 
scent  ?  If  Schleswig  was  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
the  superiority  of  the  fief  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  the  rule  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
It  was  the  sovereignty  to  the  Gottorp  por¬ 
tion  of  the  duchy  that  was  recovered  back 
in  1720.  In  the  execution  of  a  sovereign 
power,  the  succession  in  1658  was  declared 
to  be  in  the  Duke  Frederick  and  his  heirs 
male  ;  and  it  was  also  in  the  execution  of 
a  sovereign  power,  that  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
agreed  that  the  diet  should  not  in  future  be 
convoked.  These  acts  were  those  of  that 
supreme  authority,  which,  in  diflferent  forms, 
exists,  and  must  exist,  in  every  state,  and 
is  the  source  of  every  law.  It  is  perfectly 
idle,  therefore,  to  seek  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past,  for  an  imaginary  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  that  power  \vhich  is  necessarily  itself 
supreme,  and  which  regards  the  laws  or 
principles  it  sets  to  itself  for  its  own  guid¬ 
ance,  only  so  long  as  such  laws  or  princi¬ 
ples  are  enforced  by  it. 

The  Gottorp  portion  of  the  duchy  of 
Holstein  was  ceded  to  Denmark  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  parties  having  claims  to  it.  In  August, 
1806,  the  empire  of  Germany  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  feudal  title  of  the  emperor 
ceased.  Immediately  afterwards  the  King 
of  Denmark  (September  2nd,  1806)  as¬ 
sumed  the  sovereignty  of  it  by  letters  pat¬ 
ent,  declaring  that  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
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the  Lordship  of  Pinnehurgh,  the  county  of 
Ranzau,  and  the  town  of  Altona,  should 
he  combined  under  the  general  name  of 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  the  common 
body  politic  forming  the  monarchy  of  Den¬ 
mark,  as  in  every  respect  an  unsoparated 
portion  of  them,  and  consequently  subject 
henceforward  to  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  Denmark.” 
[“  soumis  des  ct  moment  d  notre  domination 
unique  et  illimitee.'*'*^ 

It  is  difl&cult  to  conceive  what  dispute 
could  now  arise  relating  to  the  succession 
of  these  duchies,  or  what  is  the  value  of 
any  one  fact  relating  to  them,  anterior  to 
the  year  1806.  At  that  time  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  sovereign  (we  use  the  word  in 
its  strict  sense,  as  possessed  of  legislative 
authority)  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein. 
No  power  beyond  the  limits  of  either  duchy 
had  any  title  to  interfere  with  them,  or  to 
regulate  their  internal  government,  or  to 
make  or  impose,  or  to  enforce  or  control 
any  law  relating  to  their  succession. 

Of  this  fact  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
and  it  requires  the  possession  of  a  dull 
mind  not  to  perceive  that  any  law  relating 
to  the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
anterior  to  1806,  can  have  no  valid  opera¬ 
tion  against  any  law  made  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  these  duchies  in,  or  subsequent 
to,  that  year,  even  if  there  were,  though 
there  is  not,  any  anterior  law  opposed  to  a 
later  one. 

So  entirely  did  the  sovereignty  of  Hol¬ 
stein  pass  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  that  in 
the  edict,  dated  Fredericksburg,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1806,  these  words  were  used  : — 

“  Les  rapports  de  nos  siisdits  pays  avec  les  ci- 
devant  tribunaux  de  I’empire  Germanique  ayant 
entierement  cesse,  nous  arretons  et  ordonnonsque 
Je  Dicastere  scant  a  Gliickstadt  sous  la  denomina¬ 
tion  de  tribunal  superieur  du  Duche  de  Holstein, 
sera  a  I’avenir  la  premiere  autorite  judiciare  dans 
le  Duche  de  Holstein  suhordonnte  d  nous  seuls ; 
le  tribunal  provincial  noble  coiitinuera  toulefoisde 
subsister  sous  noire  seule  aulorile  immediate, 
jusqu’a  nouvelle  disposition.” 

Then  follow  these  expressions,  which  are 
decisive  of  the  source  from  whence  future 
laws  were  to  come  : — 

“  Quoique  par  I’annullation  de  la  Constitution 
Germanique  el  la  suppression  des  liaisons  de  nos 
susdits  pays  avec  I’empire  d’Allemagne,  les  lois 
de  cel  empire  aient  ausse  cessi  d’y  etre  en  vigueur, 
nous  voulons  cependant  et  ordonnons  que  jusqu’a 
I’^tablissement  d’une  loi  gen^rale,  au  sujet  de  la- 
quelle  nous  avons  donne  les  ordres  necessaires, 


toutes  les  affaires  judiciaires  dans  notre  Duche  de 
Holstein  soient  decidees  d’apresles  loiset  coutumes 
suivies  dans  cliaque  endroit  y  compris  les  regies 
prescrites  par  les  lois  de  I’empire,  autant  qtCelles 
concernent  le  droit  criminel  et  civil.  A  quoi  un 
chacun  devra  se  conformer.” 

In  1815,  the  King  of  Denmark  joined 
the  Germanic  Confederation  as  possessed  of 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  which  had  been 
part  of  the  German  Empire  ;  and  when  the 
final  Act  of  Confederation  was  signed  at 
Venice,  May  15,  1820,  he  held  also  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  he  had  accept¬ 
ed  in  exchange  for  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Now  the  first  article  of  the  ‘‘Acte  Finale” 
declares  that  “  La  Confederation  German¬ 
ique  est  I’Union  federate  des  Princes  sou- 
verains  et  des  villes  libres  de  PAllemagne, 
union  reposant  sur  le  droit  de  PEurope  et 
formee  pour  le  maintien  de  I’independance 
et  de  Pinviolabilite  des  Etats  qui  y  sont 
eorapris,  ainsi  que  pour  la  surete  interieure 
et  exterieure  de  PAllemagne  en  general 
thus  guaranteeing  to  each  other  that  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  the  inviolability  of  that  sove¬ 
reignty,  which  they  had  assumed  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

“  The  provisions  of  the  13th  article  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act,  by  which  it  was  agreed  ‘  That  there 
should  he  assemblies  of  estates  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  Confederation,*  reawakened  once  more  the 
hopes  of  the  nobles  of  Holstein  [of  the  revival  of 
their  ancient  privileges],  which  were,  however, 
again  damped  by  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  of  the  9th  of  August,  1816,  in  which 
he  anrfbunced  his  intention  of  e.<^tablishing  a  pro¬ 
vincial  diet  for  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  his  re¬ 
solution  ‘  not  to  restore  the  ancient  extinct  system, 
with  its  equally  extinct  consequences.’  The  in¬ 
disposition  of  the  prelates  and  knights  of  Holstein 
to  co-operate  \vith  the  king,  con.sequent  on  this 
announcement,  raised  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  proposed  plan  of 
1816  ;  and  at  last  they  look  the  extreme  step  of 
appealing  to  the  Germanic  Diet  in  1822,  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  56lh  article  of  the  Federal  Act 
it  was  provided,  that  ‘  the  Constitution  of  existing 
Slates,  recognized  as  being  in  vigor,  cannot  be 
changed  except  in  a  constitutional  manner.’” 
Dr.  Twiss,  p.  165. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  in  the  report  on  it  the  petitioners  are 
described  as  ‘.‘  a  minority  of  the  prelates  and 
knights y  The  king  declared  through  his 
envoy, — 

“  That  the  ancient  constitution  of  Holstein  is 
not  in  vigor,  and  consequently,  the  appeal  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  56th  article  is  inadmissible ;  but 
that  H.  M.  the  King  intends,  according  to  Article 
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13  of  the  Federal  Act,  to  grant  to  the  duchy  of 
Holstein  a  constitution  in  which,  according  to  the 
55lh  Article  of  the  Federal  Act,  the  ancient  rights 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  considered  and  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  present  time.” — Twiss,  p. 
167. 

In  fact,  the  estates  of  Holstein  were  ab¬ 
rogated  in  1712,  and  there  was  no  pretence 
to  refer  to  them  as  in  existence.  But  one 
passage  of  the  report  is  very  important,  as 
proving  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
later  proceedings  and  declarations  of  the 
Diet : — 

”  That  the  wish  of  the  petitioners  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  union  between  the  duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  under  one  and  ihe  same 
constitution,  ^which  union  is  said  to  have  been 
ratified  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  privileges  of 
Holstein  in  1816 — even  if  other  scruples  which 
may  be  raised  against  it  are  dismissed,  is,  for  this 
reason,  not  an  object  to  which  the  Federal  Diet 
can  possibly  think  of  extending  its  intervention, 
inasmuch  as  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  does  not  be- 
/ong  to  the  German  limits  of  Federal  lands,  and 
consequently,  lies  altogether  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  Confederation.” 

In  1834,  the  decree  already  referred  to 
(ante,  p.  528),  dividing  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  into  four  electoral  districts,  was 
promulgated. 

In  1842,  the  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  duchies  was  raised  in  the  Provincial 
States  by  M.  Kleutzo,  in  the  following 
words : —  | 

“  No  subject  can  cau<e  more  uneasiness  to 
thoughtful  citizens  than  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Yet  this  un¬ 
certainty  e.vists.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  first 
authorities  on  public  law,  that  Schleswig-Holstein, 
in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  and  uniform  law  of 
succession,  may  be  divided  lietween  different  ]»rin- 
ces,  but  this  circumstance  has  even  been  di.^cussed 
in  the  public  journals  in  such  a  way  as  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  genera  ly  a  fear  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  dismemberment  of  the  territory.  The  line  of 
conduct  for  the  representatives  of  Holstein  is  very 
clear.  The  subject  alloielher  concerns  the  priv.ite 
law  of  the  prince  {P rival  Fiirsten-recht).  It 
would  be  higtiiy  inconvenient  to  utter  an  opinion 
about  any  order  of  succession,  ihoiigh  it  should 
be  the  most  popular  and  the  most  desired.  One 
thing  is  sufficient.  May  it  please  the  wisdom  of 
the  father  of  our  country  {Lnn(hvater)  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  the  unity  of  the 
state,  by  establishing  an  order  of  succession  free 
from  doubt.” 

The  royal  commissary  undertook  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  king  the  wish  of  the  Assembly 
that  the  order  of  suecession  should  be  de¬ 
termined.  Throughout  Germany,  books 


i 


and  pamphlets  were  published  and  lectures 
delivered  adverse  to  the  rights  of  Denmark. 

In  1846,  letters  patent  fixing  the  order  of 
succession  were,  issued  ;  and  their  character 
cannot  bo  better  related  than  in  the  mo¬ 
derate  and  temperate  language  of  the  late 
king  himself : — 

O 

”  TO  THE  DUKE  DECAZES. 

“  VVigh,  August  24,  1846. 

“  Monsieur  le  Due  Decazes  et  de  Glucksberg — 

I  shall  devote  a  few  more  ])ages  to  the  politics  of 
the  day,  namely  asconcernsthe  duchies  of  Schles- 
w’ig  and  Holstein.  You  are  aware  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse  the  address  of  the  provincial 
state  of  Holstein,  as  it  contained  a  protest  against 
my  letter-patent,  and  against  the  succession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  royal  law  in  Schleswig:  that  the 
states  have  appealed  to  the  Frankfort  Diet;  or,  to 
express  myself  better,  have  communicated  the 
documents  to  the  German  Confederation,  and  that 
afterwards  the  majority  left  the  sitting.  I  convoked 
the  petitioners,  1  sent  another  deputy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  the  Assembly  not  being  in  sufficient 
number  for  voting,  1  dissolved  the  States  on  the 
12th  of  the  month,  declaring  that  the  members 
who  had  illicitly  left  the  Assembly  were*  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  delay  occasioned  in  the  projects  of 
law  submitted  to  the  provincial  states. 

“  This  conduct  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  approved 
of  by  the  people,  and  in  general,  I  must  coiigratu- 
late  myself  on  the  attachment  manifested  towards 
me  by  the  population  in  the  duchies,  especially  in 
Schleswig.  You  know  that  the  revolutionary 
party  has  contributed  to  let  loose  the  lawyers  and 
professors  of  Germany  against  me,  and  that  it  is 
very  generally  credited  in  Germany  that  Denmark 
wishes  to  conquer  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,and  to 
incorporate  those  duchies  in  Denmark.  In  the 
first  place,  the  attempt  would  he  mailness,  and  no 
person  could  seriously  suppose  me  impolitic 
enough  to  undertake  it.  Your  cabinet  will  not 
have  read  that  intention  in  my  letter-patent,  and  it 
is  only  a  bewildered  brain,  like  that  of  M.  A., 
that  could  attribute  .such  an  intention  to  me,  and 
get  into  a  fever  upon  it.  The  letter- patent  contains 
only  the  assertion,  founded  on  equity,  that  Schles¬ 
wig,  as  well  as  Lauenburg,  tollow  the  same  suc¬ 
cession  as  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  it  notifies 
my  intention  of  obtaining  the  same  certainty  for 
every  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  that  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  may  not  lie  altered. 
Moreover,  I  promised  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig, 
in  the  .s\me  letter- patent,  that  that  duchy  should 
remain  independent  in  the  same  relationship  as  ac¬ 
tually  exists  between  that  duchy  and  Holstein,  so 
that  I  never  wished  to  incorporate  Schleswig  w’ith 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  What  motives  could 
there  be  to  induce  me  to  wish  to  incorporate  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Lauenburg — and  did  I  ever  express  such 
a  wish  ?  No,  assuredly  not !  The  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  means  precisely  the  same 
thing  a.i  what  is  understood  under  integrity  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  for  example.  The  latter  con¬ 
sists  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  different  states  of 
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the  German  Confederation  which  are  under  the 
t-ceptre  of  the  Kittix  of  Prus^iin.  Ours  consists  oi 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  dtichy  of  Schles- 
wijr,  and  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
states  of  the  German  Confederat  on.  I  see  no 
difference,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Germans 
stir  up  their  bile,  endeavoring  to  persuade  people 
that  1  wish  to  tiead  upon  the  riiihls  of  Germany, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  prov'inci  s  by  the  stroke  ol 
a  pen.  Truly,  they  pay  loo  high  a  compliment 
to  my  power.  1  do  nol  doubt  that  the  Princes  ol 
the  Confederation,  an.l  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
will  treat  these  false  imputations  as  they  dtseive; 
but  meantime  they  may  throw  impediments  in  the 
determin.ations  of  the  great  powers  who,  doubtless, 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  mo¬ 
narchy.  I  have  written  t(»  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
iny  minister  of  foreign  affairs  will  address  himself 
to  Prince  Metfernich,  and  to  the  courts  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  St.  James’s,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  will  proceed  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 
bearer  of  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor,  who, 
in  virtue  of  treaties,  is  more  directly  concerned  in 
these  matters.  As  yet  the  Emperor  Nicholas’s  re¬ 
ply  to  the  protest  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  is, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and 
I  believe  that  he  is  well-disposed  towards  us. 

“  The  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden  j 
has  contributed  to  cement  the  amicable  relations  | 
between  us,  which  must  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
our  subjects,  and  their  vi^it  gave  me  great  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“  I  conclude  by  repeating.  Monsieur  le  Due, 
that  1  am  always, 

“  Votre  toute  affecl’onne. 


not  entitled  to  regard  any  matter  but  the 
mere  legal  right  of  Denmark  to  its  present 
dominions.  Whether  Holstein  should  be 
attached  to  Schleswig,  or  Schleswig  to 
Holstein,  or  whether  the  people  of  Holstein 
have  any  reason — and  it  docs  not  appear 
they  have  any — to  rebel  against  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  are  matters  not  within  the 
competency  of  the  Diet  of  Germany  to  in¬ 
terfere  w'ith.  Its  powers  are  confined  to 
those  given  in  the  Final  Act  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  1820.  The  56th  article  declares 
that,  “  Les  constitutions  d’etats  existantes, 
reconnucs  comme  etant  en  vigueur,  ne 
peuvent  etre  changes  c(ue  par  les  voies  con- 
stitutionnelles.”  It  does  not  declare  that 
their  rules  of  government  shall  not  he 
changed ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Germany,  they  shall  not  be  changed 
by  violence.  The  object  of  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  the  joint  assistance  of  all 
the  German  princes  against  their  subjects  ; 
for,  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  nearly 
absolute,  every  change  they  themselves 
made  of  their  own  free  will,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  constitutional.  The  57th 
article  of  the  Federal  Act,  indeed,  provides, 
that  the  powers  given  by  any  institutions  of 
the  estates,  shall  not  be  construed  literally, 
for  it  declares  that, — 


“  CHIIISTI.\N.”  ; 

With  respect  to  the  succession  to  the . 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Lauenhurg,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  perfectly  | 
idle  to  contend  that  the  relationship  and  1 
connexion  between  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
should  subject  the  latter  to  follow  an  alleged  i 
rule  of  law  affecting  the  former  only ;  for  i 
the  King  of  Denmark  may  more  reasonably  1 
and  more  strongly  assert  that  Holstein ; 
should,  for  the  same  reason,  follow  the  rule  | 
of  succession  relating  to  Schleswig.  As  i 
respects  Lauenhurg,  it  was  received  in  ex-  , 


“  La  Confederation  Germanique  etant,  a  I’excep- 
tion  ties  villes  fibres  formee  par  des  princes  souve- 
rains,  le  principe  fondamental  de  cette  union  exige 
(jue  tons  les  pouvoirs  de  la  souverainete  restent 
reunis  dans  Je  chef  supreme  du  gouvernement,  et, 
que  paV  la  constitution  des  etats,  le  souverain  ne 
pnisse  etre  lenu  d’admettre  leur  cooperation  que 
dans  I’exercice  de  droits  specialement  determines.” 

It  would  he  a  bold  assertion  to  affirm 
that  any  of  the  late  changes  in  Germany 
have  been  constitutional — though  it  would 
he  a  valid  argument,  founded  on  this  57th 
article,  if  the  King  of  Denmark  contended 


change  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  had !  that  as  the  powers  of  the  Diet  itself  de- 
heen  transferred  in  exchange  for  Norway,  pended  on  constitutions  existing  in  various 
the  succession  to  which  depended  on  the  states,  which  were  only  to  be  changed  “par 
rule  governing  the  succession  of  the  crown  les  voies  conslitittionellesj^^  his  connexion 
of  Denmark.  So  that  to  deprive  the  crown  with  the  empire  has  altogether  ceased  in 
of  Denmark  of  Lauenhurg,  would  leave  it  consequence  of  the  late  revolutionary 
without  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  changes,  and  that  the  diet  is  not  autho- 
Norway ;  and  to  deprive  it  of  Holstein,  if  rized  to  call  upon  him  to  execute  any  of 
Lauenhurg  were  retained,  would  render  the  engagements  of  the  Federal  Act,  or  to 
Lauenhurg  valueless  as  an  exchange  for  the  comply  with  any  demand,  if  any  such  were 
territory  given  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  made  in  the  terms  of  that  Act.  Were 
We  are  not  arguing  any  other  question  there  any  tribunal  to  which  this  objection 
than  the  one  within  the  competency  of  the  to  the  Diet  itself  could  be  partially  referred, 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  princes  of  the  Ger-  it  might  he  held  valid.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
man  Confederation  to  decide.  They  are  cided,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  has  shown 
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so  much  moderation,  that  his  objections  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  their  incompetence  to  meddle  with 
the  internal  alF.iirs  of  his  own  kingdom. 
The  Diet  has  no  power  to  make  any  law 
for  the  internal  government  of  any  slate  of 
the  empire,  and  its  functions  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  powers  given  by  the  Federal 
Act. 

The  coniluct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
joining  in  the  attack  on  Denmark  is  inex¬ 
plicable.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  would  have  interfered 
with  the  possession  of  ISorway  by  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  if  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
were  not  to  have  continued  to  be  parts  of 
Denmark  }  Or,  having  violated  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  the  affair  of  Cracow,  does  the 
King  of  Prussia  intend  to  shake  the  right 
of  Denmark  to  possess  Lauenburg,  having 
profited  by  the  arrangement  through  which 
it  was  transferred  }  Or,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  does 
he  believe  that  ho  will  remain  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  territory  transferred  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  ?  The  security  of  his 
own  dominions  depends  on  the  faith  and 
honor  with  which  he  performs  the  engage¬ 
ments  and  treaties,  to  the  conditions  of 
which  he  is  bound — not  construing  them, 
even  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  with 
strictness  and  astuteness,  but  in  carrying 
them  into  execution  in  all  their  breadth 
and  extent. 

The  effect  of  the  letters  patent  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1806  (ante,  p.  529),  was,  ipso 
/ado,  to  make  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
There  was  then  no  German  Confederation 
in  existence  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with 
the  legal  effect  of  them.  The  Diet  was  a 
body  subsequently  constituted,  and  it  has 
not,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  pretended 
to  call  them  into  question. 

There  was  no  sovereign  of  Holstein  in 
September,  1806,  but  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  he  alone,  at  that  time,  could 
make  any  law  relating  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Holstein. 

Assume,  however,  that  there  was  a  law 
of  succession  in  force,  at  variance  with  the 
effect  of  the  letters  patent  of  1806,  how 
could  it  have  any  force  or  validity  to  bind 
the  sovereign  of  that  country  } 

“  Supreme  power,”  says  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  in¬ 
valuable  work  on  Jurisprudence,  “  limited  by 
positive  law,  is  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  Un¬ 
less  the  imagined  restraints  were  ultimately  im¬ 
posed  by  a  sovereign  not  in  a  state  of  subjection 


to  a  higher  or  superior  sovereign,  a  series  of  sove¬ 
reigns  ascending  to  infinity  would  govern  the 
imagined  communiiy,  which  is  impossible  and  ab¬ 
surd.  Monarchs  and  sovereign  bodies  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  oblige  themselves  or  to  oblige  their 
successors  to  their  sovereign  power,  but,  spite  of 
the  laws  which  sovereigns  have  imj'osedon  them¬ 
selves,  or  which  they  have  imposed  on  the  succes¬ 
sors  to  their  sovereign  ])0\vers,  the  position  ‘  that 
sovereign  power  incapable  of  legal  limitation,’ 
will  hold  universally  and  without  e.xception.  The 
laws  which  sovereiiins  affect  to  impose  upon 
themselves,  or  the  laws  which  sovereigns  affect  to 
impose  on  their  followers,  are  merely  principles  or 
maxims  which  they  adopt  as  guides,  or  which 
they  commend  as  guides  to  their  successors  in 
sovereign  power.  A  departure  by  a  sovereign  or 
state  from  a  law  of  the  kind  in  question  is  not 
illegal.  In  every,  or  almost  every,  indejiendent 
political  society,  there  are  [such]  principles  or 
maxims  which  the  sovereign  habitually  observes, 
and  which  the  bulk  of  society,  or  the  bulk  of  its 
influential  members,  regard  with  feelings  of  appro¬ 
bation.  Not  unfrequenlly  sucli  maxims  are  ex¬ 
pressly  adopted,  as  well  as  habitually  ohs»*rved,  by 
the  sovereign  or  .slate.  More  commonly,  they  are 
not  expressly  adopted  by  the  sovereign  or  slate, 
but  are  simply  imposed  on  it  by  opinions  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  community.  Whether  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  expressly  adopted  by  the  sovereign  or  slate, 
or  are  simply  imposed  on  it  by  opinions  prevalent 
in  the  community,  it  is  bound  or  constrained  to 
observe  them  by  merely  moral  sanctions.  Or, 
(changing  the  phra.se)  in  case  it  ventured  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  a  maxim  of  the  kind  in  question,  it  would 
not  and  could  not  incur  a  legal  j>ain  or  penalty, 
but  it  probably  would  incur  censure,  and  might 
chance  to  meet  with  resistance  from  the  generality 
or  bulk  of  the  governed.” 

There  was  no  obstacle,  therefore,  to  the 
legality  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  late 
King  of  Denmark.  Those  of  1806  were 
accepted  by  the  people  of  Holstein.  They 
did  not  apply  to  Sehle.swig.  They  dis¬ 
tinctly  attached  Holstein  to  the  Crown  of 
Denmark.  The  letters  patent  of  1846 
were  intended  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
eftVet  of  those  of  1806.  It  was  for  the 
King  of  Denmark  alone  to  take  care  that 
they  did  not  provoke  censure  or  hostility 
among  his  subjects  ;  and,  after  they  were 
issued,  he  says,  “  he  may  congratulate 
himself  on  the  attachment  manife.sted  to¬ 
wards  him  by  the  population  of  the  duchies, 
especially  of  Schleswig.”  That  there  would 
be  some  opposition  in  Holstein  was  to  be 
expected  ;  for  in  that  duchy  there  was  a 
strong  revolutionary  party,  as  in  other 
states  of  Germany.  TS'evcrtheless  he  had 
a  legal  right  to  issue  such  letters  patent, 
and  neither  the  Diet  nor  any  of  the  princes 
of  Germany  were  entitled  to  interfere. 

If  the  Diet  and  the  King  of  Prussia  de- 
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dared  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Denmark  in  Schleswig,  namely,  the 
port  of  Flenshurg,  which  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  attach  to  the  German  empire,  the 
avowal  of  an  intent  to  commit  so  gross  an 
act  of  aggression  would  render  all  discus¬ 
sion  needless.  This  has  not  been  simply 
avowed  ;  but  certain  pretences  have  been 
advanced,  the  flimsy  character  of  which  it 
has  been  our  object  to  explain.  We  have 
shown — 

1.  That  Lauenburg  was  granted  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Pomerania,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  King  of  Denmark  on  resign¬ 
ing  Norway ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
sovereign  except  the  person  who  does  or 
shall  enjoy  the  Crown  of  Denmark  who  is 
entitled  to  it. 

2.  That  Schleswig  was  always  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark, 
and  consequently  follows  the  succession  of 
that  Crown. 

3.  That  the  sovereignty  of  Holstein  fell 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  empire,  and  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  or  sovereign  authority  of  Denmark  is 
entitled  to  make  any  law  regulating  the 
succession  of  it. 

4.  That  the  diet  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  has  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Confederation,  except  so  far  as  the  Act  of 
Federation  authorizes  it,  and  that,  in  this 
case,  such  interference  is  not  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  that  Act. 

By  an  ordinance  issued  Jan.  28,  1848, 
the  late  King  of  Denmark,  following  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  announced 
his  intention  to  convoke  a  common  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  of  the  united  states  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ;  but  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  France  broke  out  in  February; 
provisional  governments  sprung  up  through¬ 
out  Europe  ;  and  the  fortress  of  Flenshurg 
was  seized  by  the  prince  of  Augustenburg. 
The  Germanic  Diet  rejected  every  public 
duty  it  had  discharged,  and  carried  resolu¬ 
tions,  that  in  case  the  King  of  Denmark 
did  not  remove  his  troops  from  Holstein, 
force  should  be  employed  to  secure  the  rijht 
(!)  of  Holstein  to  a  union  with  Schleswig; 
that  it  recognized  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  expected 
Prussia  to  take  the  members  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  and  its  adherents  under 
its  protection. 

Prussia  has  acted  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  diet :  but  who  could  have  expected 


the  King  of  Hanover,  the  constant  oppo¬ 
nent  in  our  House  of  Lords  of  every  reform, 
to  be  among  the  chiefs  of  revolutionary 
kings ! 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the 
change  in  the  government  of  Holstein  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Diet,  would  lead  to  beneficial 
results  to  its  population,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
cused.  But  the  effect  of  the  course  the 
Diet  has  taken,  if  successful,  would  be 
merely  to  add  another  sovereign  prince  to 
the  number  of  those  whose  petty  principali¬ 
ties  are  the  source  of  evil  to  all  Germany, 
and  to  leave  its  sovereign  princes  the  power 
to  form  combinations  that  will  render  the 
proposed  .union  of  Germany  impossible. 
Those  who  know  how  extensive  are  the  in¬ 
ternal  changes  required  in  every  state  of 
Germany  before  self-government  can  pre¬ 
vail  ;  the  petty  and  local  jealousies  which 
exist ;  the  influence  of  families  and  the 
claims  of  birth  connected  with  political 
power ;  and  the  different  nationalities 
which  will  continue,  must  feel  that  the  Diet 
has  hitherto  accomplished  nothing  towards 
amalgamating  the  heterogeneous  compound 
of  governments  with  which  its  connexion  is 
acknowledged. 

We  admit  that  if  any  law  proposed  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  was  ealculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  exasperation  and  resistance,  such  an 
effect  would  be  a  sufficient  condemnation 
of  it.  But  the  letters  patent  of  the  late 
king,  in  1846,  representing  the  order  of 
succession,  do  not  appear  t^o  have  caused 
any  greater  opposition  in  Holstein  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  which,  but 
for  proceedings  in  diff’erent  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  would  no  doubt  have  been  transitory. 
'Hie  letters  patent  of  1846,  for  the  meeting 
of  a  united  A-sscmbly  of  the  Danish  states, 
were  issued  at  a  moment  when  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  concurrence  of  circumstances  deprived 
them  of  the  consideration  and  influence  that 
they  might  have  had.  If  every  State  of 
Germany  had  not  risen  against  their  rulers, 
those  letters  might  have  been  accepted  and 
acted  on— or,  at  all  events,  but  for  the  un¬ 
justifiable  interference  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
Diet,  the  King  of  Denmark  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  revoking  or  of  modifying 
them,  when  satisfied  that  they  were  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
This  opportunity  was  not  allowed  him. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  believed  that  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  or  the  nobles  of 
Holstein  have  been  the  advocates  of  popular 
rights.  Their  former  contest  with  the  Da¬ 
nish  government  was  to  bo  exempt  from 
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taxes,  and  to  impose  the  entire  burden  of 
them  upon  other  classes  of  the  population. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  is  reported  to  have  stated  (  Times, 
August  2Gth,  1848),  that  “  the  question  at 
issue  was  not  whether  Schleswig  was  to  be 
wrested  from  the  King-duke  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed  ;  but  it  was  a  question  complicated 
in  its  nature,  and  of  a  different  kind — name¬ 
ly,  what  should  be  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  Schleswig ;  whether  it  should  be  as 
the  Danish  government  wished  it  to  be,  a 
constitution  combined  with  Denmark ;  or, 
as  the  German  party  wished,  a  constitution 


combined  with  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.” 
This  is  not  accurate.  The  immediate  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  revolt  was,  it  is  true,  the  new 
constitution,  .under  which  representatives 
of  the  duchies  were  to  act  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Denmark  ;  but  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  agitated,  apart  from  the  ulterior  objects 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  one  of  succes¬ 
sion,  and  whether  or  not  Holstein  shall  be 
inherited  by  a  female  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  and  Schleswig  be 
attached  to  Holstein.  The  dispute  would 
be  of  no  importance  to  Germany,  if  it  sim¬ 
ply  involved  the  question  stated  by  Lord 
i  Palmerston.  T.  F. 
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The  most  disastrous  contingent  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Jullien  in  his  late  operatic  scheme  at 
Drury  Lane,  was  the  disappointment  which 
it  involved  to  the  distinguished  composer 
Berlioz.  Such  a  balance-sheet  as  M.  Jul¬ 
lien  disclosed  to  the  Basinghall  commission¬ 
ers  may  soon  be  totally  altered  and  im¬ 
proved  in  his  popular  and  profitable  line  of 
composition  ;  but  what  can  make  amends 
to  the  aspiring  author  of  orchestral  sym¬ 
phonies,  overtures,  &c.  for  the  mortification 
of  success  just  within  the  grasp  ? — success 
which  only  wanted  time  to  confirm,  and 
repetition  to  popularize  it.  Let  it  suffice 
to  Berlioz  that  he  has  left  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  in  England — that  he  has  by  the 
united  voice  of  criticism  been  recognized  as 
the  composer  who  best  responds  to  the 
general  desire  for  novelty  in  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  art,  in  an  age  when  it  is  not  composition 
but  invention  which  sleeps.  Nature  has 
given  him  genius — the  freshness,  the  vigor, 
the  lion-port  of  the  great  composer  are  his  ; 
but  with  these  gifts  on  the  one  hand,  he  has 
received  from  her  on  the  other  no  slight 
share  of  the  personal  suffering  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  which  every  distinguished 
master  fulfils  his  career,  rhe  good  Dame 
seems  in  the  case  of  Berlioz  to  be  complet¬ 
ing  a  very  singular  romance.  It  is  an  old 
story,  however,  in  the  main,  this  life  of 
genius,  in  advance  of  its  age,  disdaining  the 
lucrative  path  of  the  conventional  and  all 
its  well-paid  toils,  and  devoting  itself  to 
things  of  no  present  value  in  order  to  receive 


the  homage  of  posterity.  Inseparable  from 
a  man  who  has  accomplished  what  Berlioz 
has  achieved  must  be  the  love  of  fame,  that 
“last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.”  But  though 
his  music  may  be  what  Keats  called  his  own 
poetry — “a  secretion,”  composed  because  he 
cannot  help  himself  when  the  fit  is  on,  we 
should  not  the  less  owe  him  our  sympathy. 
Indeed  it  is  the  presence  of  simple  native 
power  in  the  music  of  Berlioz,  together 
with  the  originality  of  his  style,  which  mark 
him  out  as  destined  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  progress  in  music,  by  showing  that  every 
thing  is  permitted  to  a  composer  who  will 
dare  to  be  personally  responsible  for  his 
innovations. 

The  annals  of  music  combine  no  more 
extraordinary  series  of  facts  than  those 
which  form  the  history  of  Berlioz.  The 
laureate  student  in  1830,  in  the  contest  for 
the  prize  of  counterpoint  at  the  Institute  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Paris,  he  became  a  master 
of  that  science  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  its  rules. 
Considering  the  long  time  which  academies 
have  subsisted,  and  the  very  meagre  fruits 
of  genius  they  have  produced,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  something  is  wanted  for  a  compo¬ 
ser  beyond  the  received  laws  of  composition 
was  natural  enough,  and  may  have  occurred 
;  to  others  who  lacked  boldness  and  self- 
i  reliance  enough  to  act  upon  it.  The  pres- 
,  sure  of  rules  forbidding  this  or  that  pro- 
I  gression,  or  resolution  of  harmony,  in 
'  opposition  to  taste  and  feeling,  has  long 
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been  an  incubus  on  the  imagination.  Even  and  fortified  by  opposition  in  the  course 
Mozart  himself  seems  to  have  felt  it,  for  in  which  he  had  taken. 

a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  he  has  these  In  the  compositions  which  have  subse- 
words, — “  Rules  which  we  composers,  when  quently  made  his  fame  European — the  four 
we  knew  nothing  better^  so  slavishly  adhered  great  symphonies,  the  Reciuiem,  the  lyric 
to.”  This  is  to  appreciate  at  its  true  value  dramas,  Faust ^  Benevenuto  Cellini^  &c.  we 
the  doctrine  of  the  schools,  in  restraining  admire  the  course  of  a  consistent  :ind  vig- 
the  rash  and  supporting  the  timid  ;  yet  it  orous  originality.  No  works  of  art  struggle 
is  plain,  that  if  the  past  is  tp  be  the  ever-  !  with  such  difficulty  into  their  true  place  in 
lasting  type  of  the  future,  there  can  be  no  '  public  estimation  as  orchestral  compositions 
progress.  Nor,  in  admitting  the  composer  of  a  high  order.  Repetition  alone  affects 
to  be  himself  his  own  law,  is  there  any  fear  i  the  mass,  whose  eyes  are  always  slowly 
that  the  foundations  of  the  art  will  become  I  opened  to  real  merit.  How  slow  Beetho- 
unsettled,  and  “  chaos  come  again,”  in  a  ■  ven’s  symphonies  were  to  make  their  way, 
multiplicity  of  fantastic  and  extravagant '  and  in  the  midst  of  what  calumny  and  pre- 
productions,  destitute  of  symmetry  and  judgment  they  struggled  on,  is  well  known, 
beauty.  Mere  extravagance  is  a  monster,  Many  amateurs  have  died  in  the  early  part 
not  a  model ;  it  begins  and  ends  in  itself,  ^  of  this  century,  pitying  a  poor  insane  com- 
with  no  influence  to  stir  a  stronger  feeling  poser  who  was  just  beginning  to  make  the 
than  transient  curiosity.  But  whatever !  world  merry  with  his  freaks.  Time  has 
moves  the  heart  of  man  in  music,  be  its  j  reversed  this  judgment ;  but  in  multiplying 
form  or  style  as  strange  and  original  as  it ,  hearers  of  all  sorts,  ignorance  retains  its 
may,  will  always  be  found  to  possess  some  '  preponderance,  and  the  path  of  the  heroic 
secret  analogy  with  those  principles  of  art,  composer  is  just  as  arduous  as  it  ever  was. 
whose  truth  we  recognize  in  the  permanent ,  The  successor  of  Beethoven  must  be  ani- 
and  the  classical.  Whoever  in  his  music  mated  by  a  fortitude  equal  to  his  genius, 
transports  us  by  emotions  of  grandeur,  ten-  j  If  we  consider  the  prosperous  musicians 
derness,  or  grace,  is  certainly  a  great  com-  of  the  day,  Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn, 
poser.  He  may  be  a  bad  model  for  royal  ’  we  shall  find  their  good  fortune  greatly 
academies,  and  the  horror  of  professors  of  ‘  favored  by  circumstances  and  position  in 
thorough  bass  ;  but,  nascitur  non  fit,  he  is  a  '  society.  Both  members  of  opulent  and 
musician  of  the  true  Parnassus  breed.  |  distinguished  families,  in  which  the  art  was 
We  include  in  this  category  the  youthful !  cherished  and  cultivated  from  their  infancy 
scape-grace  Berlioz.  At  twenty-eight  years  |  — introduced  by  degrees  from  the  admira- 
of  age  he  formed  certain  theories,  which  j  tion  of  the  private  circle  to  that  of  the 
were  admirably  adapted  to  his  genius,  bo- i  public„they  naturally  assumed  positions  of 
cause  based  upon  a  most  judicious  estimate  j  importance  at  the  head  of  orchestras.  But 
of  his  own  powers.  The  academies  had  i  when  a  young  mrn,  unknown  to  fame,  des- 
armed  him  to  encounter  themselves  with  tituto  of  family  influence,  and  not  ushered 
their  own  weapons,  and  he  possessed  the  into  public  with  the  favorable  preposses- 
advantage  of  transgressing  in  counterpoint  sions  of  a  coterie — not  even  playing  any 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  was  j  instrument,  arrives  by  his  own  exertions  at 
doing.  Having  passed  the  usual  time  in  the  same  eminence,  it  excites  wonder  and 
Italy,  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  tlie  academy,  interest.  Berlioz,  the  son  of  a  physician  at 
for  the  completion  of  a  laureate’s  education,  Grenoble,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medi- 
— the  sojourn  being  most  notably  to  the  cine ;  accident,  however,  seems  to  have 
advantage  of  counterpoint,  in  a  country  determined  his  bias  towards  music.  He 
where  there  is  neither  counterpoint  nor  was  probably  too  old  to  apply  himself  to 
music  worthy  of  the  name — where  he  was  the  pianoforte,  through  which  composers 
idle  from  want  of  sympathy,  and  listened  generally  make  their  first  researches  in  har- 
with  interest  only  to  the  wild  strains  of  the  mony  ;  or  he  was  disinclined  to  it,  as  too 
peasants,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  pursue  mechanical  an  agent  for  one  in  pursuit  of 
composition  on  a  system  of  his  own.  The  purely  mental  music.  The  guitar,  indeed, 
academy  disowned  him,  and  he  disowned  which  in  masterly  hands  is  a  splendid 
the  academy;  the  professors  wrote  and  vehicle  of  modulation,  we  know  that  Ber- 
uttered  severe  criticisms  on  his  productions,  lioz  touches;  and  often  at  evening,  when  he 
and  he  retorted  with  witty  ridicule.  The  was  in  Rome,  the  peasant  women  would 
spirit  of  youth  turns  everything  to  geniality,  collect  about  him  to  dance  to  it.  But  the 
and  Berlioz  was  only  the  more  confirmed  possession  of  this  modest  practical  acquire- 
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ment  in  no  degree  detracts  from  his  honor  the  composer  begins  to  make  its  true  ira- 
in  penetrating  into  the  profoundest  recesses  pression.  The  obligato  viola  Tunnmgthvough 
of  counterpoint  and  combination  by  the  Harold^  which  at  first  appeared  so  eccentric 
invisible  steps  of  a  purely  mental  process,  a  conception,  embodies  an  idea  which  is  at 
“  Who  trusts  to  his  fingers,”  exclaims  We-  once  natural  and  the  source  of  peculiar 
her,  alluding  to  those  who  compose  by  the  beauties  of  effect.  In  like  manner,  the 
aid  of  the  pianoforte,  “  is  the  child  of  pover-  chorus  introduced  into  the  symphony  of 
ty.”  However,  the  young  man  who  assayed  Romeo  and  Juliet  heightens  the  instrumental 
to  take  up  the  pen  of  Beethoven  was  a  com-  painting,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  fine 
poser,  and  nothing  more — he  was  no  pheno-  situation  expressive  of  the  remorse  of  the 
menon  of  practical  skill,  and  was  destined  contending  factions  when  too  late.  To 
to  arrest  public  attention  solely  by  high  know  what  is  wanting  for  a  composition, 
composition  produced  at  intervals,  and  and  to  introduce  it,  is  masterly ;  in  most 
brought  into  public  with  great  expense,  composers  this  is  the  result  of  habit  and 
risk,  and  difficulty.  experiment,  but  in  Berlioz  it  is  a  kind  of 

To  succeed  Beethoven,  it  was  necessary  intuition.  Where  he  acquired  his  unheard 
to  do  more  than  Beethoven  ;  and  the  melodies — his  new  rhythm — those  effects  of 
readiest  means  to  this  end  offered  by  open-  harmonizing  and  instrumentation  which 
ing  a  new  form  in  the  symphony.  No  hold  the  hearer  in  the  utmost  suspense  and 
works  of  art  become  landmarks,  in  which  interest  to  know  what  he  will  do  next — is 
the  author  has  not  escaped  the  trammels  of  inconceivable.  No  one  ever  exercised  in 
custom  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  music  a  more  complete  independence, 
know  Beethoven  in  his  true,  vigorous  origin-  After  listening  to  his  compositions  succes- 
ality,  until  he  shows  himself  in  his  third  sively  for  several  hours,  we  are  sensible  only 
symphony,  the  Eroica.  Berlioz,  in  his  first  of  physical  weariness  through  an  exhaustion 
work,  the  Sinfonie  fantastique,  developed  a  of  the  power  of  attention, 
new  style  of  composition,  introducing  new  i  It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  Berlioz  when, 
movements,  an  original  orchestration,  and  on  the  proposed  revival  of  church  music  in 
a  programme.  From  the  very  outset  he  France  through  the  annual  execution  of  a 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  past,  and  mass  by  some  native  composer,  his  friend, 
adopted  a  design  which  enabled  him  to  ex-  M.  de  Gasparin,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
press  vividly  what  he  felt  strongly.  Music  suggested  that  he  should  commence  by  a 
has  various  routes  to  the  same  goal.  In  requiem.  The  execution  being  destined  to 
listening  to  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  take  place  among  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
Beethoven,  we  feel  the  power  of  great  but  *  "  '  ‘  ~  . 

vague  emotions ;  but  the  invention  of  Ber¬ 
lioz  seems  to  require  the  stimulus  of  a  scene 
or  situation.  VVe  do  not  expect  of  music, 
the  inarticulate  art,  that  it  shall  describe 
with  the  precision  of  painting  or  poetry ; 
but  if  a  composer,  borrowing  a  sentiment 
or  situation  from  life,  translates  it  into  the 
language  of  sound,  and  so  addresses  the 
imagination,  the  inspiration  is  legitimate. 

So  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  meet  a  true  composer, 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  let  him  come  upon  us  in  what 
guise  he  may.  time  to  time  has  been  the  touchstone  and 

The  consistency  and  perseverance  with  the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  composers, 
which  Berlioz  has  continued  in  the  route  He  completed  his  task  in  three  months,  a 
which  he  at  first  opened,  and  his  success  in  celerity  the  more  surprising  as  the  work 
all  that  he  has  yet  attempted  in  music,  de-  contains  numerous  effects  before  unimagined 
note  that  accurate  estimate  of  his  own  in  music.  The  movements  which  treat  the 
genius  which  is  a  sign  of  greatness.  He  subject  of  the  final  consummation  include 
knows  his  own  individuality,  and  has  not  four  small  choirs  of  brass  instruments,  in- 
weakened  it  by  imperfect  attempts  at  uni-  tended  to  be  placed  at  four  angles  of  the 
versal  command  in  his  art.  As  soon  as  we  orchestra,  combined  with  numerous  drums 
become  reconciled  to  the  novelty  of  form  tuned  in  different  keys  and  sounding  in  har- 
in  his  symphonies,  the  poetical  design  of  monies.  The  solemn  tones  of  trombones 


the  Revolution  of  July,  offered  almost  un¬ 
limited  scope  for  power  and  variety  of  com¬ 
bination.  The  Government  were  to  pay 
the  expenses,  and  to  leave  the  composer  free 
in  the  choice  of  his  materials  and  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  subject.  Berlioz  had  all 
his  life  been  wishing  to  compose  a  requiem  ; 
he  had  many  new  ideas  to  express  touching 
that  terrible  monkish  poem  the  Dies  Ira  ; 
and  now,  with  what  instruments,  what  per¬ 
formers,  what  rehearsals  he  might  desire 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  quail  be¬ 
fore  the  difficulties  of  an  effort  which  from 
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and  horns  echoing  and  answering  from  point 
to  point  of  the  church  were  destined  to 
paint  a  scene  of  apocalyptic  terror,  and  to 
raise  the  strong  emotion  appropriate  to  a 
military  requiem.  Bold  as  the  plan  was,  it 
fully  answered  the  expectation  of  its  author. 
An  indescribable  agitation  prevailed  among 
the  hearers,  many  of  whom  wept  like  wo¬ 
men.  The  greatest  performance  of  this 
work  took  place  at  the  church  of  St.  Eus- 
tache  in  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  by 
the  Association  of  French  Musicians,  on 
the  anniversary  6f  the  death  of  Gluck, 
■when  the  chorus  and  orchestra  numbered 
nearly  seven  hundred.  This  requiem  seems 
to  have  settled  the  vexed  question  of  the 
genius  of  Berlioz ;  it  extorted  the  unani¬ 
mous  praise  of  the  journals,  its  fame  rapid¬ 
ly  extended  to  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
there,  and,  indeed,  wherever  else  it  has 
been  heard,  either  in  fragments  or  entire,  it 
has  excited  general  admiration. 

In  every  art  peculiar  difficulties  beset  the 
progress  to  fame,  but  none  are  so  formidable 
as  those  encountered  by  the  composer  who 
does  not  pander  to  the  base  appetite  of  the 
vulgar,  but  lives  with  fidelity  to  a  lofty 
ideal.  He  must  depend  upon  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  many  people  for  the  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  ideas,  which,  the  newer  they  are, 
require  the  stricter  propriety  in  the  deliver¬ 
ance.  How  is  he  to  gain  the  money  or  the 
influence  necessary  to  put  a  great  scheme  in 
operation  ?  how  to  prove  in  performances 
casually  got  up,  and  at  long  intervals,  the 
truth  of  conceptions  never  before  experi¬ 
mented.^  The  progress  of  a  composer, 
without  post  or  pension,  depending  abso¬ 
lutely  on  his  own  speculations,  is  always 
curious  and  interesting.  Had  Berlioz  mere¬ 
ly  possessed  musical  genius  it  might  have 
been  crushed  under  the  difficulties  of  giving 
it  utterance,  but  something  within  him 
always  ro.se  against  opposition.  Success  in 
the  great  departments  of  music,  presupposes 
in  the  composer  many  distinguished  endow¬ 
ments  independent  of  his  art.  In  producing 
a  work,  he  is  placed  in  contact  with  jarring 
interests  and  conflicting  passions  ;  he  may 
be  talked  down  by  the  rude  voice  of  author¬ 
ity,  or  undermined  by  intrigue ;  and  it  is 
necessary  in  every  stage  of  rehearsal  that 
he  be  a  man  ot  address,  a  good  general,  and 
an  eloquent  and  ready  orator,  to  triumph 
over  his  difficulties.  Life  in  the  orchestra 
is  a  great  school  of  practical  philosophy. 
The  performers,  often  much  overworked, 
are  sensible  chiefly  of  the  proportions  of 
their  labor  and  their  pay  ;  and  if  not  ex¬ 


actly  like  their  brother  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
who  thinks  that  “  music  hath  a  silver  sound 
because  musicians  are  paid  in  silver,”  they 
have  generally  little  abstract  enthusiasm 
for  the  art.  They  have  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  a  composer  embarrassed,  vexed, 
and  disheartened  ;  and  happy  is  it  for  him 
if  some  temporary  failure  do  not  afford  the 
most  malicious  turn  to  rumor. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  there  is  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  bold  and  original  composer 
even  in  the  orchestra ;  and  Berlioz  has 
found  it,  though  the  great  labor  required  in 
the  rehearsing  of  his  works  has  produced 
ill-humor  in  some  performers,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  cavil  at  merit  which  they  cannot 
comprehend.  Nor  were  the  old  composers 
of  the  Conservatorio  much  more  liberal. 
Cherubini  being  invited  to  attend  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Berlioz’s  Requiem,  replied  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  “  to  learn 
what  ought  not  to  be  done.”  He  had  hoped 
to  have  his  own  Requiem  performed,  and 
I  could  not  bear  that  it  should  be  postponed 
in  favor  of  another  ;  hence  the  irritation  of 
that  celestial  mind. 

But  events  during  eighteen  years  have 
been  so  favorable  to  Berlioz,  and  the  past 
has  so  well  prepared  him  for  the  future,  that 
he  is  enabled  to  look  on  incidents  of  this 
kind  as  pleasantries.  He  had  by  his  sys¬ 
tem  and  doctrines  confessedly  outraged  the 
professors  of  the  Conservatorio,  and  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  the  scourge 
as  often  as  they  could  apply  it.  They 
lashed  away  as  long  as  they  could,  but  his 
powers  of  endurance  fairly  exhausted  them. 
It  is  honorable  to  the  eminent  professor  and 
critic  Fetis  that,  after  the  bitter  hostility 
which  once  prevailed  between  him  and  Ber¬ 
lioz,  he  has  been  induced  to  modify  his 
opinions,  and  acknowledge  in  his  opponent 
the  existence  of  genius  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  progre.ss  of  music.  In  Germany, 
within  a  few  years,  opinion  on  Berlioz  has 
taken  a  most  decided  tone.  Lobe,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Musical  Gazette,  and  Schumann, 
the  critic  and  composer  of  Leipsic,  with 
Dr.  Griepenkerl  of  Brunswick,  have  recog¬ 
nized  with  enthusiastic  admiration  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  Berlioz  ;  and  with  the  greater  candor 
and  generosity,  since  it  has  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  German  national  supremacy  in 
music.  Neither  the  active  friendship  of  the 
late  Mendelssohn  and  of  Meyerbeer,  nor 
the  personal  attachment  of  Liszt  and  Ernst, 
nor  the  eulogies  of  writers,  nor  the  tran¬ 
scendent  romance  of  a  career  which  has 
introduced  Berlioz  personally  to  most  of  the 
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sovereigns  of  Europe,  could,  however,  place 
him  next  in  his  art  to  Beethoven.  A  sense 
of  power  and  achievement — which  there  is 
no  resisting,  because,  in  fact,  it  is  the  truth 
— could  alone  do  this.  When  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  hearers  find  themselves  strongly 
moved  under  the  influence  of  music  of  which 
they  can  discover  no  trace  or  type  in  known 
composition,  the  mystery  has  but  one  solu¬ 
tion  :  such  originality  is  unquestionably 
genius. 

Although,  from  time  to  time,  we  heard 
in  England  of  the  great  concerts  of  Ber¬ 
lioz  at  the  Circus,  the  Opera-house,  &c.  in 
Paris,  it  was  impossible  to  gain  from  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  his  critics  any  pre¬ 
cise  idea  of  his  genius.  Prejudice  against 
French  music,  and  the  vanity  we  so  libe¬ 
rally  ascribe  to  our  neighbors,  made  us  easy 
dupes  to  the  most  unfavorable  preposses¬ 
sions.  Judgment  was  thus  warped  and  in 
suspense,  when  Paganini’s  noble  gift  of 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  to  Berlioz  im¬ 
mediately  after  hearing  his  symphony  of 
Harold^  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  j 
he  formally  recognizes  him  as  the  successor  : 
of  Beethoven,  acted  as  a  counterpoise. 
Such  a  plumper  as  this  outweighed  many 
obscure  and  unfavorable  votes.  That  Pa¬ 
ganini  in  this  generous  and  noble  act  was 
desirous  of  influencing  opinion  and  quicken¬ 
ing  the  pulse  of  patronage  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  he  expressly  designates  his  gift  as 
homage  to  genius,  and  assumes  the  right, 
which  no  one  has  since  questioned,  of  anti¬ 
cipating  the  award  of  posterity  in  behalf 
of  his  friend.  He  was  in  the  arms  of  death 
at  this  moment,  and  the  prophetic  character 
of  his  word  remains  unrevoked.  Possibly 
he  wished  to  leave  the  world  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  some  act  of  disinterested  friend¬ 
ship.  Berlioz  was  himself  ill  when  Achille, 
the  son  of  Paganini,  brought  him  the  sur¬ 
prising  letter  with  its  surprising  gift.  Ex¬ 
tremely  agitated,  he  hastened  as  soon  as  he 
could  to  the  bath-house  in  which  the  violinist, 
feeble  and  exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  voice  was  become  a  whisper,  was  then 
residing.  The  moving  scene  which  took 
place  between  them  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  imagined.  Paganini  would 
have  been  much  mortified  in  the  transaction, 
had  it  entailed  no  consequences  beyond  an 
order  on  Rothschild.  Small  impression 
was  probably  made  by  it  on  the  character¬ 
istic  indiflFerence  of  the  Parisians  to  what¬ 
ever  conoerns  high  composition ;  but  this 
little  episode  in  the  life  of  Berlioz  prepared 
the  Germans,  when  he  afterwards  resolved 


to  pursue  musical  fame  in  their  genial  coun¬ 
try,  to  view  him  with  high  consideration 
and  interest. 

The  fascination  of  original  genius  is  very 
great.  Paganini,  like  an  Orpheus,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  his  travels  by  several  mu¬ 
sicians  under  the  mere  magic  spell  of  his 
talent ;  and  Berlioz  reckons  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  numerous  acts  of  devoted  sympa¬ 
thy  and  service.  To  travel  concert-giving 
in  Germany  with  a  violin,  flute,  or  some 
such  portable  instrument,  is  easy  and  often 
profitable  to  a  skilful  artist ;  but  the  idea 
of  conveying  whole  chests  of  orchestral 
parts  in  an  expedition  through  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Russia,  to  exhibit  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  capitals  great  symphonies,  overtures, 
choruses,  &c.  is  unprecedented.  It  never 
I  before  occurred  to  a  musical  Quixote  to 
attempt  it ;  nor  could  it  have  been  carried 
out  by  any  man  with  less  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  than  experience  had  given  Ber¬ 
lioz.  We  accordingly  see  him  on  the  road, 
travelling  by  day  and  night,  by  land  and 
water,  oppressed  by  cold,  heat,  and  fatigue, 
encumbered  with  weighty  baggage,  settling 
down  in  strange  places  without  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  beyond  what  his  renown  had 
made,  without  knowing  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  many  obsta¬ 
cles,  accomplishing  his  object  and  drawing 
an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  about  him. 
We  profess  to  follow  no  order  in  noticing 
these  peregrinations,  in  which  agitations  of 
mind  as  well  as  bodily  fatigues  have  had  so 
great  share,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  physical  constitution  could  resist 
their  combined  assaults.  The  endeavor  to 
get  up  public  concerts  without  adequate 
means  of  rehearsal  and  preparation  (for 
even  in  Germany  there  is  not  always  a  full 
command  of  time  for  this  object),  entails 
immense  eflforts,  responsibility,  and  risk  ; 
yet  Fate  had  somehow  befriended  Berlioz 
in  all  his  perils.  Fortune  favors  the  brave, 
and  when  he  has  been  most  discouraged 
at  the  rehearsal,  he  has  often  won  wreaths 
at  the  performance.  His  experience  in  re¬ 
hearsing  complicated  works  has  instructed 
him  in  new  expedients  for  facilitating  that 
process ;  with  time  at  his  command,  he 
produces  unequalled  music. 

We  must  collect  for  the  amusement  of 
the  reader,  a  few  incidents  of  his  last 
great  tour,  extending  as  far  as  Moscow,  as 
they  are  narrated  in  letters  addressed  to  his 
friend  M.  Humbert  Ferrand.  On  landing 
from  the  steam-boat  at  Vienna  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  being  famous  in  a  ludicrous 
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scene  with  a  custom-house  officer.  This 
worthy  man  gave  hopeful  indications  of  the 
musical  enthusiasm  of  the  city  ;  for  he  no 
sooner  read  the  name  of  the  composer  on 
his  trunks  and  packages  than  he  exclaimed, 
“  Oil  est-il  ?  oil  est-il  “  C’est  moi  mon¬ 
sieur.”  “  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  Monsieur  Ber¬ 
lioz,  que  vous  est-il  done  arrive  }  Here  have 
we  been  expecting  you  for  a  week  past ; 
all  our  journals  have  announced  your  de¬ 
parture  from  Paris  and  your  concerts  at 
Vienna,  and  we  have  been  quite  uneasy  at 
not  seeing  you.” 

Berlioz  thanked  the  honest  douanier^  and 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
long  before  he  heard  any  such  expression 
of  uneasiness  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

On  the  road  between  Vienna  and  Pest 
the  Danube  had  overflowed,  the  diligence 
was  careering  in  a  lake  of  mud,  and  Ber¬ 
lioz  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was  to  become 
famous  in  Hungary  by  drowning  or  by  his 
music.  Before  he  set  off  on  his  journey  he 
had  been  sitting  up  the  whole  night  at  Vi¬ 
enna  composing  his  “  Hungarian  March,” 
the  same  which  has  been  so  greatly  ap¬ 
plauded  in  London, — on  the  advice  of  an 
amateur  well  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  country,  and  who  brought  him 
a  volume  of  national  airs  to  select  from. 
“  If  you  wish  to  please  the  Hungarians,” 
said  he,  “  you  must  write  some  piece  on  one 
of  their  national  themes.”  The  sequel 
justified  the  advice.  Arriving  at  Pest,  he 
gave  himself  a  little  treat  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  escape  from  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  ;  he  took  a  bath,  drank  two  glasses 
of  Tokay,  and  slept  for  twenty  hours.  He 
was  now  in  a  primitive  country,  where  they 
call  a  concert  Hangversenye  ;  literally,  the 
concourse  of  sounds.  His  first  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  caused  by  the  political  animosity 
which  prevails  between  the  national  and  the 
German  theatres  in  Hungary  ;  no  German 
artist,  not  even  a  chorus-singer,  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  at  the  former,  and  the 
German  language  being  wholly  proscribed. 
From  this  state  of  things  he  was  at  first 
apprehensive  of  being  unable  to  unite  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  violins  for  his  concert, 
those  of  the  national  theatre  being  few  in 
number.  Nevertheless,  the  concert  was 
well  organized,  and  the  promised  “  Ra- 
koezy  March”  began  to  make  a  sensation 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  editor  of 
one  of  the  Hungarian  papers,  a  certain  M. 
Horwath,  unable  to  contain  his  curiosity, 
found  out  the  copyist  who  was  making  the 


parts  for  the  orchestra  ;  and  having  looked 
over  the  score,  hastened  to  the  composer. 

“  I  have  seen  your  score  of  the  march,” 
said  he.  “  Eh  bien  !  W ell,  I  am  very 
doubtful  about  it.  You  have  begun  the 
theme  piano,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  it  /or/issimo.” 

“  Yes,  from  your  gipsy  musicians.  Is 
it  nothing  more  than  that }  Be  content : 

I  promise  that  you  shall  have  such  a  forte 
as  you  never  heard  in  your  life.  You  should 
have  read  better ;  wait,  and  see  the  issue.” 

“  Neverthele.ss  (writes  Berlioz),  on  the  da  yof 
the  concert,  and  at  the  moment  of  producing  this 
diahle  de  morceaut  I  felt  a  certain  anxiety  rise  in 
my  throat.  After  a  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  bars  of  the  melody,  the  theme 
appears  executed  piano  by  flutes  and  clarionets, 
accompanied  by  the  stringed  instruments  pizzi¬ 
cato.  At  this  unexpected  openingthe  hearers  were 
quiet  and  silent ;  but  w'hen  after  a  \on^  crescendo 
fugued  fragments  of  the  subject  appeared  mixed  up 
with  notes  of  the  bass  drum  like  the  report  of  cannon 
in  the  distance,  an  indescribable  ferment  took  place 
in  the  hall ;  and  when  at  last  the  orchestra  dashed 
into  its  long-restrained  fortissimo,  there  was  such 
an  explosion  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  .orchestra 
was  completely  overwhelmed.  I  felt  a  thrill  of 
terror,  and  my  hair  seemed  to  stiffen  on  my  head. 
A  second  time  the  audience  hardly  restrained 
themselves  to  the  end.  M.  Horwath  appeared  in 
his  box  like  a  man  possessed,  and  I  could  hardly 
forbear  laughing  as  I  cast  a  look  at  him,  which 
seemed  to  say,  “  How  do  you  like  your  forte?'* 

Retiring,  much  agitated,  from  this 
stormy  scene,  while  quietly  wiping  his 
face*  in  the  anteroom,  a  miserably-clad 
stranger  who  had  been  a  hearer  made  his 
way  up  to  Berlioz,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  arms.  He  could  only  stammer  out  a 
few  words ;  but  the  exaltation  of  his  pa¬ 
triotism  was  expressed  in  so  many  tears, 
that  the  composer  could  with  difficulty  re¬ 
frain  from  joining  his  own. 

The  march  is  a  touchstone  of  great 
musical  natures.  The  universal  success  of 
this  march  in  particular  gives  great  interest 
to  the  circumstances  attending  its  origin. 
But  the  most  halcyon  days  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  composer  are  those  which  he 
passed  at  St.  Petersburg  where  for  three 
months  he  was  constantly  at  the  head  of 
great  orchestras  and  grand  choruses.  The 
highest  advantage  which  a  composer  can 
desire,  namely,  the  opportunity  of  having 
his  works  thoroughly  and  efficiently  studied, 
was  here  at  his  disposal  free  of  expense  or 
trouble.  The  amateur  ladies  who  formed 
the  chorus  attended  punctually  every 
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mornin"  to  rehearse,  the  musicians  were! 
full  of  devotion  and  "ood-will,  the  audience  ‘ 
were  courteous,  brilliant,  attentive,  and 
enthusiastic.  Criticisms  on  the  produc¬ 
tions  and  j^enius  of  Berlioz  were  written  in 
the  public  journals  by  amateurs  of  high 
rank.  In  short,  good  music  was  fashion¬ 
able:  the  composer  was  presented  to  the 
emperor,  and  both  himself  and  his  art  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  distinction  they  deserved. 
Tempted  by  his  first  success  in  Russia  he 
went  on  to  Moscow,  but  music  there  was 
not  in  the  same  favorable  state  as  at  St. 
Petersburg.  With  what  feelings  a  com¬ 
poser,  who  has  been  fited  for  three  months 
in  a  city  where  his  compositions  afforded  a 
daily  occupation  to  the  musical  world,  and 
were  produced  with  luxurious  completeness,! 
returns  to  the  indifferent  musical  life  of 
Paris  or  London,  we  may  easily  conceive. 
From  being  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
sympathy,  to  lose  himself  again  in  the 
busv  crowd,  until  the  turn  of  events  offers 
him  some  new  chance  of  distinction,  is  a 
dreary  change.  Such  alternations  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  endurance  compose  the  life  of 
our  symphonist,  of  whose  greatness  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  even  had  he  written  no- 


tliing  more  than  that  one  piece,  the  Offer¬ 
tory  of  his  Requiem. 

It  was  after  all  the  continental  success 
we  have  described  that  M.  Jullien  engaged 
Berlioz  to  conduct  his  operas.  The  open¬ 
ing  prospect  was  fair,  and  the  temptation 
to  visit  a  country  that  has  always  put  the 
stamp  on  good  music  strong.  However, 
the  gradual  failure  of  operas  at  Drury 
Lane  involved  Berlicz  in  the  general  ca¬ 
lamity.  There  had  been  no  care  to  bring 
forward  his  music  until  the  theatre  was  on 
the  point  of  closing,  and  then  it  was  done 
without  any  proper  announcement ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  audience  were  not  collected 
which  should  have  been  to  hear  what,  as  a 
performance,  must  certainly  be  considered 
the  finest  ever  heard  in  Kngland.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  immense  ;  and  there 
had  been  sixteen  rehearsals  of  the  former, 
and  more  than  twenty  of  the  latter.  The 
whole,  however,  passed  away  like  a  dream  ; 
not,  however,  without  convincing  us  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  musical  genius,  here¬ 
after  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
:  stances  to  be  bailed  with  as  general  delight 
in  England  as  elsewhere. 


From  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Qnarterly  Review. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  PEAS.4NT  WAR. 

Allgemeine  Geschichte  des  Grossen  Bruernkrieges  nach  handschrijlichen  und  gedruchten 
Quellen.  (General  History  of  the  Great  Peasant  War,  from  MS.  and  printed 
sources.)  By  Dr.  W.  Zimmermann.  Henrick  Kohler :  Stuttgart. 


The  great  armed  insurrection  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  in  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Peasant  War,”  is  one  of  those 
events  on  which  history  has  hitherto  looked  i 
askance ;  it  has  received  at  best  but  hasty 
and  imperfect  notice,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  been  subjected  to  the  grossest  misre¬ 
presentation.  The  slight  and  contemptuous 
treatment  of  this  remarkable  transaction, 
compared  with  the  caie  and  labor  bestowed 
on  the  investigation  and  record  of  many 
occurrences,  so  far  below  it  in  interest  and 
importance,  in  which  persons  of  a  different 
rank  were  concerned — is  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  proofs  of  the  small  share  of  sympathy 
hitherto  accorded  by  historians  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  have  spoken  of  this  revolt  as  of  some 


unaccountable  calamity ;  as  if,  like  great 
convulsions  of  nature,  it  had  its  origin  in 
causes  altogether  beyond  human  knowledge 
or  control ;  and  they  have  described  the 
excesses  attending  it,  and  which,  on  the 
side  of  the  peasants  at  least,  were  no  more 
than  are  the  almost  unfailing  concomitants 
j  of  every  war,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  place 
I  the  perpetrators  altogether  beyond  the  pale 
of  humanity.  In  more  than  one  instance 
1  the  professedly  historical  account  has  been 
the  mere  echo  of  the  cry  of  savage  triumph 
raised  by  the  victors.  Dr.  Zimmermann’s 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  whole  course  of  this  movement — from 
the  first  uneasy  stirrings  centuries  before,  to 
the  final  outbreak,  when  the  flame  of  insur¬ 
rection  ran  like  wildfire  over  half  Europe. 
He  has  not  waited  for  its  day  of  triumph 
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to  manifest  the  warm  attachment  to  popu-j 
lar  freedom  which  breathes  through  every 
page,  for  his  work  was  completed  several 
years  ago  ;  and  of  the  zeal  and  persevering  i 
industry  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  j 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  laborious  task,  1 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  making 
himself  aequaintcd  with  all  the  printed ! 
notices  of  the  subject  which  he  found  scat- 1 
tered  through  hundreds  of  volumes,  he  has! 
carefully  examined  and  compared  the  enor-' 
mous  mass  of  manuscripts  relating  to  it  in' 
the  public  Archives  of  Stuttgart  ;  as  well  i 
as  in  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late 
Prelate,  Von  Schmidt,  which  contained 
numerous  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  and 
persons  immediately  concerned.  With  all 
respect,  however,  for  the  conscientious  dili¬ 
gence  which  has  given  Dr.  Zimmerman’s 
work  high  value  as  an  authority,  we  cannot 
but  be  sensible  of  some  deficiencies  in  its 
execution.  In  the  sixteen  hundred  large 
and  closely-printed  pages,  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists,  he  has  rather  produced  excellent  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  history,  than  the  history  itself. 
There  is  a  want  of  clearness  and  method,  of 
skilful  condensation,  and  of  the  insight 
which  enables  a  writer,  amidst  a  perplexing 
multitude  of  details,  to  seize  on  those  most 
important  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

it  would  be  most  unjust,  nevertheless,! 
not  to  keep  in  mind  the  extreme  difiiculties; 
of  the  subject.  In  the  “Peasant  War,”j 
every  district,  every  village  and  hamlet,  j 
carried  on  a  war  of  its  own.  We  have  not’ 
one  history,  but  an  aggregate  of  almost', 
countless  histories.  There  is  no  leade  rof  j 
commanding  character  or  talents,  who  might' 
have  stamped  his  impress  upon  events,  and 
moulded  them  to  his  will;  the  events  do] 
not  fall  into  one  channel,  but  run  along  in  i 
a  multitude  of  small  parallel  streams.  In 
the  causes  however  that  led  to  this  great 
social  convulsion,  we  find  the  unity  of  which 
we  are  in  search  ;  the  miseries- of  the  pea¬ 
sants  varied  somewhat  in  degree  in  diflferent 
parts  of  Germany,  but  were  everywhere  the 
same  in  kind  ;  and  the  similarity  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  purpose  in  the  several  revolts  is  the 
more  striking,  from  the  absence  of  concert 
or  organization  among  the  various  parties. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  German  people  were  possessed  of  as 
great  a  share  of  freedom  as  is  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  society.  Every  man 
lived  on  his  own  land,  and  possessed  arms 
to  defend  it ;  woods  and  waters,  and  the 
wild  animals  that  inhabited  them,  were  free 
to  all;  their  judges  were  of  the  people’s 
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own  choosing,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  weie  settled  by  the  votes  of  the 
majorities  of  general  assemblies,  at  which 
every  man  had  a  voice.  The  same  form, 
or  nearly  such,  subsisted  before  the  recent 
commotions  in  several  of  the  smaller  can¬ 
tons  of  Switzerland  ;  but  this  coincidence 
only  serves  to  confirm  the  remark  of 
which  history  affords  so  many  illustra¬ 
tions,  that  “  political  arrangements  have 
often  only  a  relative  and  temporary  value  ; 

!  and  that  institutions,  which  at  first  favored 
I  the  advancement  of  a  state,  may,  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  lay  the  most  destructive 
hindrances  in  its  way.”*  But  the  great 
changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  settle- 
;  ment  of  the  German  races  in  many  new 
countries,  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
'system,  first  in  the  conquered  lands,  and 
;  afterwards  in  Germany  itself,  effected  an 
[entire  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 
i  people ;  and  the  necessities  of  this  new 
i  position  enabled  the  chiefs  to  obtain  an 
influence  and  authority,  which,  increasing 
I  in  extent  and  permanency,  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  the  character  of  hereditary  nobility 
land  royalty.  The  church,  too,  threw  her 
weight  into  the  scale,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  bold  and  free  war-men  (Guerre-mans, 
or  Germans)  who  could  not  easily  be 
brought  under  any  other  rule,  might  be 
governed  by  spiritual  influence. 

Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
owner  of  four  or  five  farms  had  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  field  for  three  months :  he 
who  had  only  two,  was  allowed  to  associate 
himself  with  another  of  similar  means — the 
one  finding  the  armor  and  subsistence,  the 
other  personal  service :  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  but  one,  three  together  furnished  the 
expenses,  and  the  fourth  went  to  the  field 
in  person :  of  those  who  had  nothing,  every 
sixth  man  was  taken.  But  in  this  reign, 
in  which  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  a 
j  campaign,  the  duties  of  military  service 
were  found  so  onerous  that  the  people  were 
1  often  glad  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  composi¬ 
tion  with  the  Count  who  administered  the 
far-stretching  districts,  or  ffaus  of  Germany, 
to  release  them  occasionally  from  the  duty, 
on  condition  of  paying  him  a  certain  tri¬ 
bute  :  and  the  Count,  finding  this  arrange¬ 
ment  agreeable  and  profitable  (for  with  the 
revenue  thus  raised  he  could  maintain  hired 
substitutes  who  were,  on  all  occasions,  con¬ 
venient  instruments  of  his  will),  used  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  force  it  even  on 
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those  who  were  unwilling — so  that  the  free ' 
owner  of  a  small  portion  of  land,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  undisturbed, owning  allegiance  ’ 
solely  to  the  emperor,  now  found  himself 
compelled,  to  escape  innumerable  harass- 
ings  and  vexations,  to  claim  the  protection 
of  some  more  powerful  neighbor.  Some 
sought  shelter  in  that  of  the  church,  and 
professed  themselves  the  vassals  of  a  bishop,  | 
or  of  some  religious  establishment :  and 
the  widely-spread  proverbial  saying,  that  it  | 
is  good  to  live  under  the  crosier,  seems  to 
prove,  that,  on  the  whole,  this  was  consider-  j 
ed  as  the  best  resource.  Dr.  Zimmermann,  j 
however,  who,  in  truth,  carries  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  priestly  rule  almost  to  fanaticism, 
enters  his  protest  against  this  common 
opinion. 

The  priest  yielded  nothing  to  the  noble  in 
cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart  towards  the  pea¬ 
sants.  Here  is  one  instance  which  may  stand  for 
many : — In  the  year  1 252,  the  peasants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chatenay,  near  Paris,  which  belonged  to 
the  cathedral,  had  fallen  into  arrears  with  their 
rents  and  tithes,  and  the  Chapter  sent  out  their 
men-at-arms,  and  had  the  unfortunate  people  drag¬ 
ged  to  Paris  and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  near  Notre 
Dame.  The  dungeon,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  were  such,  that  in  a  few  days  many  of 
them  were  dead.  The  noble  Blanche,  the  Queen 
Regent,  offered  to  be  bail  for  the  amount  due  from 
the  peasants,  if  the  Chapter  would  set  them  at  lib¬ 
erty.  But  the  priests  answered,  that  if  the  Chap¬ 
ter  thought  fit  to  starve  its  serfs,  that  was  nobody’s 
business  but  their  own.  And  to  show  ilieir  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  queen,  they  forthwith  commandeil  that 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  peasants  should  be  | 
seized  and  shut  up  with  them.  The  dungeon  was  1 
confined  and  noisome  enough  before ;  and  many  j 
of  these  new  victims  were  suffocated  before  they  i 
had  time  to  experience  the  slower  death  of  hun¬ 
ger.  Blanche  now  went  in  person,  with  a  party] 
of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  to  effect  their  release  ;  j 
but  the  priests  threatened  the  maledictions  of  the 
church  on  any  one  who  should  lay  hands  upon 
her  projierty.  This  terrified  the  knights,  and  they 
drew  back ;  but  the  queen  then  advanced  alone, 
and  with  her  own  hand,  struck  the  first  stroke 
with  a  staff  on  the  dungeon  door.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  hesitation  of  her  followers :  the  door 
was  broken  open  ;  and  wretched,  emaciated,  forms 
of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  tottered  foith  : 
and,  in  order  that  her  act  might  not  be  avenged 
upon  them,  the  queen  subsequently  bought  them, 
and  set  them  free.” 

We  give  this  story  for  its  own  sake  ;  but 
we  cannot  say  wo  agree  with  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann,  that  “  one  instance  may  stand  for 
many,”  or  that  one  instance  proves  any¬ 
thing  at  all  beyond  the  one  case  ;  and  the 
admitted  fact,  that  both  individuals  and 
communities  (Ud  often  voluntarily  subject 


themselves  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  to  escape 
that  of  the  nobles,  seems  sufficient,  without 
any  further  evidence,  to  show  that  it  was 
generally  preferable ;  we  need  not  allow  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  the  church  in  a 
later  age  to  blind  us  to  the  benefits  it  con¬ 
ferred  upon  society  at  this  early  period,  and 
without  the  general  conviction  of  which  it 
could  never  have  risen  to  the  po.sition  it 
occupied.  The  lowest  class  of  people,  w'ho 
had  no  possessions  of  their  own,  frequently, 
we  are  told,  received  a  portion  of  the 
church  lands  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
themselves  on ;  in  return  for  which,  they 
stipulated  to  perform  certain  services.  The 
church  might  withdraw  such  lands  again  at 
pleasure,  “  but  it  lay  in  the  interest  of  the 
church  not  only  to  leave  the  cultivators  in 
peaceable  possession  during  their  life-time, 

I  but  even  to  continue  it  to  their  heirs.” 

I  Here,  then,  at  least,  the  interest  of  the 
I  church  ran  parallel  to  that  of  the  people, 
j  During  the  struggle  between  the  tempo- 
j  ral  and  spiritual  powers,  in  the  time  of  the 
I  fourth  and  fifth  Henries,  the  peasantry  of 
I  Germany  appear  to  have  lost  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  their  ancient  freedom.  There  was 
no  longer  any  law  but  that  of  open  force  : 

I  The  great  noble  seized,  without  hesitation, 

I  the  possessions  of  the  lesser,  who  was  no 
match  for  him  ;  and  the  vassal  went  and 
did  likewise  by  his  weaker  neighbor.  It 
was  during  this  and  the  two  following  cen¬ 
turies,  that  castles  shot  up  in  all  parts  of 
Germany  in  almost  countless  numbers  ;  and 
their  fierce,  predatory  owners  became  the 
terror  alike  of  the  peasant  and  the  monk. 
In  the  words  of  an  abbot  of  that  time — 
“  what  one  left  another  took  ; — what  the 
caterpillar  could  not  eat  was  devoured  by 
I  the  grasshopper.” 

In  Germany,  as  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  Crusades  produced  very 
important  changes  in  the  state  of  the  pea¬ 
santry,  and  in  most  instances  an  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  more  favorable  conditions 
were  granted,  in  order  that  estates  might 
be  well  cultivated  in  the  absence  of  the 
lord  ;  sometimes  the  serfs  were  emancipated 
that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  escape, 
and  sometimes  they  were  set  free  for  the 
good  of  the  master^s  soul,  should  he  die  in 
the  holy  war. 

The  church,  in  most  instances,  favored 
and  even  urged  this  measure — Dr.  Zimmer¬ 
mann  considers  from  motives  of  temporal 
interest,  as  much  as  of  Christian  piety — but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  its  temporal  inter¬ 
ests  could  have  keen  served  by  this  pre- 
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tence.  The  labor  of  the  serfs  would  have ' 
been  peculiarly  valuable  at  a  time  when 
lands  were  bestowed  upon  it  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  as  made  it  difficult  to  find  means  to  | 
cultivate  them,  and  which  compelled  it  to 
tempt  cultivators  by  new  and  more  favor- 1 
able  conditions  of  tenancy.  Unfortunately, 
the  tide  of  wealth  and  power  that  thus 
poured  in  on  the  Church  proved  most  inju- 1 
rious  to  her  spiritual  purity ;  she  soon ; 
ceased  to  make  common  cause  with  the| 
poor,  or  to  stand  between  them  and  thc| 
nobles ;  but,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  she  took  her  place  among  princes, 
and  came  to  regard  the  people  not  so  much 
as  objects  of  care  and  solicitude,  as  mate- ; 
rial  to  be  exploite  for  her  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

But  light  still  shone  in  the  darkness,  ^ 
though  “the  darkness  comprehended  it, 
not.”  In  many  a  hidden  spot  the  spirit  of 
a  purer  religion  still  maintained  itself  in  ’ 
small  associations,  in  which,  under  various 
names,  it  was  propagated  from  age  to  age,  | 
and  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  I 
opposition  to,  the  corruptions  of  the  Rom- 1 
ish  priesthood.  i 

“  It  had  become  known  among  men  that  the 
Christianity  taught  by  the  priests  was  a  very  differ-  j 
ent  thing  from  that  of  the  Gospel ;  and  men  now  ; 
arose  who  reached  the  same  results  by  the  method  : 
of  scientific  investigation.  From  the  second  half| 
of  the  eleventh  century,  a  disposition  manifested  : 
itself  to  examine  by  the  light  of  reason  the  mys-  i 
teries  which  had  been  represented  as  proceeding 
from  God  himself.  ‘  If  we  have  attained  to  faith,’  j 
said  Anselm,  ‘  it  is  mere  carelessness  if  we  do  not  | 
endeavor  by  thought  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  i 
what  that  faith  contains.’  Abelard  went  further,  j 
‘  We  can  believe  nothing,’  he  taught,  ‘  but  whati 
we  have  reasonably  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  absurd  j 
to  preach  to  others  what  neither  he  who  preaches 
nor  he  who  is  preached  to  can  possibly  under- 1 
stand.*  His  great  pupil,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  al 
disciple  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses,  at-j 
tempted  a  formal  religious  and  political  reforma- 1 
tton.  i 

The  worldly  riches  of  the  clergy,’  he  preach-  ■ 
ed,  ‘  are  a  hindrance  to  the  service  of  God  ;  and  j 
thence  proceeds  their  luxury,  their  pride,  their 
enormous  corruption.  If  the  pope  be  a  follower 
of  Christ,  who  walked  on  earth  in  the  lowliest 
form,  he  must  not  sit  on  a  throne.’  A  great  com¬ 
motion  was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Arnold  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Alps,  and  a  vague  feeling 
arose  in  thousands  of  hearts  that  it  was  the  right 
word  that  had  been  spoken,  and  this  the  right  man 
who  had  spoken  it ;  and  when,  condemned  by  the 
Church  as  a  heretic,  he  had  to  fly  through  the 
mountmns,  he  taught  as  he  went  along  the  lake, 
and  in  the  city  of  Constance,  and  at  Zurich;  and 
the  winged  seeds  of  his  word  were  scattered 
throughout  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  into  the 


very  heart  of  Germany.  At  Ulm,  it  was  decided 
at  a  great  meeting,  that  no  one  could  be  excom' 
rnunicated  without  being  first  heard  before  a  civil 
tribunal,  that  the  order  of  the  state  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  priests;  and  it  was 
declared  that  those  whom  the  Church  e.xcommuni- 
cated  might  nevertheless  be  good  citizens,  good 
Christians,  and  good  men.  ....  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  brotherly  equality  of  all  men,  of  the 
inconsistency  of  slavery  with  Christianity,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  life,  of  a  more  simple  form 
of  worship,  and  of  a  diminution  of  the  worldly 
power  of  the  popes,  found  acceptance  also  in 
France,  and  along  the  Rhine  ;  but  this  reforming 
movement,  as  well  as  the  reformer  himself,  sunk 
under  the  persecutions  of  the  Church.” 

In  the  fire  that  consumed  the  body  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  spirit  that  should 
have  freed  the  people  from  their  fetters  was 
thought  to  have  perished  also  ;  and  the 
voice  of  all  religious  and  moral  interests 
was  lost  for  a  time  amid  the  clash  of  arms 
that  accompanied  the  conflict  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufens  with  the  Papacy. 

“  But  the  spirit  had  disappeared  only,  and  had 
not  perished ;  and  while  the  whole  attention  of 
the  Church  was  fixed  upon  her  contest  with  the 
emperors,  the  doctrine  preached  by  Arnold  made 
its  way  unseen  through  mountains  and  valleys, 
through  castles  and  towns,  and  appeared,  under 
various  names  and  forms,  in  various  places  among 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  Swabia  and  Flanders, 
on  thi  Rhine  and  the  North  Sea,  in  Bohemia,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  Poland,  and  even  in  England.  Among 
the  working-classes  in  town  and  country,  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  occasionally  those  of  higher 
rank,  brotherhoods  were  formed,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Cljrist  were  sought  for  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.” 

Those  who  had  taken  this  step,  would  not 
be  far  oflF  the  discovery  that  the  state  of 
bondage  in  which  the  common  people  were 
held,  and  by  which  they  were  degraded  into 
mere  chattels,  was  irreconcileable  with 
these  doctrines  ;  and  the  rulers,  spiritual 
:  and  temporal,  by  whom  it  was  maintained, 
could  not  but  appear  in  a  criminal  light. 

I  The  rise  of  civil  freedom  in  the  cities  came 
!  also  in  aid  of  these  efforts  at  mental  emanci- 
'  pation. 

I  “  To  these  the  serf  fled  for  refuge  from  the  ty- 
1  ranny  of  his  lord  and  the  outrages  of  ‘  fist-law.’ 
;  Every  one  who  would  work  at  a  trade  became  a 
I  burgher ;  and  even  the  slave,  if  not  claimed  within 
ja  year  and  a  day  by  his  master,  obtained  his 
freedom.” 

The  trades,  increasing  in  numbers  from 
year  to  year,  associated  themselves  in  guilds 
land  companies,  and  at  length  demanded 
1  from  the  noble  families  who  had  taken  up 
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their  abode  in  the  cities,  a  share  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  city.  In  some  cases  these 
claims  were  wisely  conceded,  in  others  they 
were  resisted,  and  only  obtained  by  the 
lower  class  after  a  fierce  struggle.  By  one 
means  or  other  the  German  cities  found 
themselves,  towards  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  in  possession  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  and  prosperity ;  but  they 
appear  only  as  little  spots  of  light  in  a  wide 
field  of  darkness.  The  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  had  sunk, 
during  this  and  the  following  century,  to 
the  lowest  extreme  of  slavery  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  The  fruits  of  their  industry  flowed 
into  the  castles  and  convents  in  full  stream, 
leaving  the  producers  scarcely  enough  to 
support  a  bare  existence.  Even  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays  they  were  scarcely  al¬ 
lowed  any  rest  from  their  toil ;  they  could 
neither  possess  property,  nor  take  to  any 
trade,  nor  marry,  nor  move  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  born,  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  their  lords.  The  claims  made  on 
a  peasant’s  time  were  so  numerous  that  at 
certain  seasons  no  more  than  one  day  in  a 
week  was  left  to  himself. 

“  Countless  were  the  burdens  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  had  been  gradually  accumulating 
on  the  people.  At  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an 
estate,  his  successor  demanded  from  every  peasant 
his  best  beast,  bis  best  garment,  or  its  value  in 
money ;  and  besides  heavy  annual  taxes  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  dues  of  the  church,  which  in 
some  cases  amounted  to  as  much  as  a  sixth  or 
even  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  every  possible  pre¬ 
tence  was  laid  hold  of  to  wring  from  him  as  much 
as  might  be  of  the  remainder.  Fowls  especially 
play  a  very  prominent  part  on  ail  occasions,  as 
due  to  the  lord  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  un¬ 
der  various  names ;  there  were  Fastnacht-hens^ 
neck-hens,  head-hens,  and  body-hens,  as  tokens 
of  dependence ;  so  many  fowls  were  to  be  paid 
for  permission  to  collect  wood  in  the  forests,  or 
drive  cattle  into  them,  and  so  many  for  every  un¬ 
married  son ;  besides  hearth-hens,  district-hens, 
wood-hens,  &c.,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Then 
came  the  great  tithe,  and  the  little  tithe,  and  the 
blood  tithe,  of  fowls,  and  calves,  and  lambs,  and 
pigs,  and  geese,  and  even  bees  ;  and  these,  as  well 
as  forced  labor  of  all  kinds,  originally  proceeded 
from  the  compensation  paid  to  the  noble  for  taking 
on  himself  the  duly  of  military  service.” 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  administer  some  remedies  to  the  manifold 
disorders  of  which  the  German  Empire 
had  become  the  prey  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  general  impression  seems  to  have 
gained  ground,  even  among  the  higher 
classes,  that  a  reformation,  both  of  church 
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and  state,  was  imperatively  called  for.  In 
1436,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  laid  a  plan 
for  such  a  reform,  and  among  other  matters 
he  speaks  with’ reprobation  of  the  state  of 
bondage  in  which  the  peasantry  were  held, 
as  immoral  and  unchristian. 

“  It  is  an  unheard-of  thing,”  he  says, 

“  that  a  Christian  man  should  dare  to 
stand  up  before  God,  and  say  to  another, 

‘  thou  art  mine  !’  For  he  who  is  baptized 
and  believes,  let  him  be  noble  or  ignoble, 
rich  or  poor,  is  counted  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Christ’s  church.  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  calls  his  fellow-Christian  his  goods,  is 
no  Christian,  is  against  Christ,  and  all  the 
commandments  of  God  are  of  no  avail  to 
him.”  Six  years  after  this,  Frederick  HI. 
formed  another  project  of  this  kind,  but 
the  reform  went  no  further ;  indeed,  the 
power  of  the  emperors  rested  on  too  inse¬ 
cure  and  hollow  a  foundation  for  them  to 
venture  on  such  an  attempt,  even  when 
they  were  sincere  in  desiring  it.  Not  only 
their  more  powerful  vassals,  but  the  pettiest 
feudal  baron  scarcely  hesitated  to  set  them 
at  defiance. 

“  Here  were  independent  jjrinces,  who,  in  such 
a  case,  would  not  have  failed  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enlarging  their  territories  and  shaking  off 
their  allegiance ;  theie,  a  throng  of  counts  and 
barons,  who,  if  they  had  not  the  power,  had  the 
haughtiness  of  princes ;  and  beyond  these  a  fierce 
and  unruly  knightly  order,  trusting  solely  to  the 
strength  of  their  right  arms  and  their  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses,  professing,  indeed,  in  words,  all^iance  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  never  thinking  of  obey¬ 
ing  them  in  act ;  and  scattered  about  among  them 
lay  the  wall-encircled  cradles  of  popular  freedom, 
the  cities,  which  by  industry,  or  sagacity,  or  valor, 
by  conquest  or  purchase,  were  every  day  gaining 
more  and  more  on  the  nobles.  Of  deep  import¬ 
ance  to  the  popular  cause  were  the  conflicts  carried 
on  by  the  cities  against  knights  and  princes  and 
prelates,  but  these  very  conflicts  increased  for  the 
lime  the  misery  of  the  country  people.  •  •  • 

Not  a  year,  often  not  a  month,  passed  without  a 
feud,  without  plunder  and  bloodshed  and  desola¬ 
tion.  The  rude  soldiers  in  the  hire  of  the  cities, 
the  still  ruder  robl>er  knights  and  their  men-at- 
arms,  raged  across  the  open  country  like  wolves, 
and  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  noble  birth  to 
pursue  the  trade  of  the  highwayman  in  the  most 
systematic  manner ;  and,  indeed,  sincejlheir  num¬ 
bers  bad  increased  so  greatly,  by  what  means 
could  this  class,  who  despised  agriculture  and  all 
peaceful  occupations,  maintain  themselves,  if  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  citizen  and  pea¬ 
sant  ?” 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  any  precise  pe¬ 
riod  or  event  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peasant  War,  for  insurrections  of  more  or 
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less  importance  had  been  of  almost  constant 
occurrence  from  the  eleventh  century,  or  | 
even  earlier,  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  marshes  of 
the  North  Sea  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
Hungary.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants 
of  Friesland,  the  “cheese  brothers,”  who 
carried  on  the  banner  the  significant  em¬ 
blems  of  a  loaf  and  cheese ;  that  of  the 
“  ISundschuh'*^  or  clouted  shoe,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Spire  ;  that  of  “  poor  Conrad,” 
a  nom~de-(juerre  adopted  by  the  insurgent 
peasants  of  VVurteraburg,  like  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Rock  in  Ireland ;  and  one  which  took 
place  in  Hungary  about  the  same  time 
(1514),  which  was  attended  with  some  cir-  i 
cumstances  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
historians  who  would  bring  against  the  pea¬ 
sants  especially  the  charge  of  barbarity. 
We  take  the  account  from  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
but  for  the  sake  of  economizing  space  we 
give  it  in  our  own  words. 

At  the  Easter  Festival  of  the  year  1514, 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks  had  been 
preached  from  every  altar  in  Hungary,  and 
slaves  and  serfs  thronged  to  the  sacred  ban¬ 
ner  ;  for  by  this  means  they  could  obtain, 
not  only  remission  of  sins,  but  the  further 
reward  of  personal  freedom,  bestowed  al¬ 
ways  on  such  as  took  the  cross,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  days,  sixty  thousand  cru¬ 
saders,  mostly  from  this  class,  were  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  guidance  of  one  George 
Doseka,  a  man  who,  though  sprung  from 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  had,  by  his 
valor  and  military  talents,  raised  himself 
not  only  to  great  renown,  but  also  gained 
admission  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility — a 
promotion  permitted  by  the  Hungarian  laws 
in  such  cases. 

The  nobles,  in  general,  had  seen,  with 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  this  defection 
of  their  serfs,  and  they  now  interfered  and 
attempted  to  drive  back  the  new  crusaders 
to  the  soil  to  which  they  had  been  attached. 
Thereupon  two  of  the  humbler  order  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  among  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  promoters  of  the  crusade,  began  to  ex¬ 
hort  the  people  in  passionate  terms  to  re¬ 
sist  this  tyranny,  by  which  their  lords 
would  claim  a  right,  not  only  over  the 
bodies  of  the  people,  but  even  over  their 
immortal  souls  ;  and  they  urged  them,  ra¬ 
ther  than  submit,  to  turn  their  arms  against 
those  who,  in  this  proceeding,  had  shown 
themselves  worse  than  the  infidels.  In 
Hungary,  as  elsewhere,  a  deep  discontent 


I  against  the  nobles  had  been  accumulating 
1  and  smouldering  for  centuries  in  the  breasts 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  this  body,  like  all 
crusading  armies,  contained  a  great  deal  of 
combustible  material.  The  words  of  the 
priests  acted  as  sparks  to  kindle  the  whole 
mass  into  flame.  The  people  openly  threw 
ofi"  the  yoke  of  the  nobility  :  George  Doseka 
who,  unlike  most  parvenus,  appears  to  have 
sympathized  strongly  with  the  class  from 
which  he  had  sprung,  placed  himself  at 
their  head ;  messengers  were  dispatched 
unto  all  the  provinces  to  call  on  the  serfs  to 
join  in  the  revolt ; — every  night  the  fiery 
glare  of  burning  castles  gave  token  that  the 
slaves  had  burst  their  fetters,  and  that  a 
fearful  spirit  was  abroad.  The  war  lasted 
for  months ;  above  four  hundred  of  the 
nobles  fell  victims  to  the  revenge  of  the 
people,  and  in  many  instances,  their  wives 
and  daughters  had  to  suffer  for  the  outrage 
and  insult  which,  for  many  ages,  had  been 
the  daily  portion  of  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  peasants.  They  became  almost 
paralyzed  by  terror  ;  but  at  length  John 
Boromeszsza  endeavored  to  rally  the  sunken 
courage  of  his  order,  and  by  his  advice, 
John  Zapogla,  the  Waiwode  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  was  summoned  to  their  assistance  ; 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  under  him,  with 
the  help  of  the  citizens  of  Buda,  attacked 
and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  took  the 
principal  camp  of  the  insurgents.  Their 
leader  was  absent  at  this  time,  having  gone 
with  a  band  of  peasants  to  the  attack  of  a 
stifong  fortress,  and  the  contest  was  still 
protracted  for  some  time  ;  but  the  discipline 
and  martial  experience  of  the  iron-clad 
knights  and  nobles  at  length  gained  the 
victory  over  the  ill-armed  and  tumultuous 
peasants.  George  Doseka  was  overpowered, 
probably  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his 
followers ;  but  when  all  was  over,  with  a 
spirit  still  unconquered,  “  waving  his  sword 
above  his  head,  he  plunged  into  the  thick¬ 
est  throng  of  his  foes,  to  And  the  death 
which  he  preferred  to  captivity.”  This 
hope,  however,  was  denied  to  him,  for  he 
was  surrounded  and  taken  alive.  His  bro¬ 
ther,  too,  was  taken  with  him  ;  and  though 
Doseka  would  not  utter  a  word  to  mitigate 
the  rage  of  his  enemies  against  himself,  he 
stooped  to  implore  their  mercy  for  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  reply  was  the  striking  off  the 
head  of  his  brother  before  his  face,  but  he 
himself  was  reserved  for  a  fiendish  refine¬ 
ment  of  cruelty.  He  was  kept  in  prison 
whilst,  by  order  of  Zapogla,  an  iron  throne 
was  made,  and,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
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his  punishment,  he  was  brought  out  loaded 
with  chains  and  detained  while  it  was  being 
made  red  hot !  On  this  he  was  forced  down 
by  his  executioners,  a  sceptre  of  glowing 
.iron  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  crown  upon  his  head. 

ISdne  of  his  companions,  who  had  been 
kept  without  food  till  they  were  nearly 
starved,  were  now  brought  out,  and  with 
;Bwords  and  lances  driven  up  to  the  place  of 
torture,  where  it  was  yelled  aloud  to  them, 
that  they  might  save  their  lives  if  they 
would  consent  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  lea¬ 
der.  Three  of  them  preferred  death,  the 
other  six  attempted  the  horrible  meal  be¬ 
fore  the  life  of  Doseka  was  extinct. 

Sixty  thousand  peasants  perished  in  this 
revolt,  either  in  the  battles  or  the  subse¬ 
quent  massacres,  and  the  same  year  the 
magnates  held  a  diet  at  Buda,  in  which 
they  declared  that  all  their  burdens  should 
be  increased,  and  that  slavery  should  be 
universally  and  eternally  their  portion. 

The  commencement  of  the  series  of  in¬ 
surrections  to  which  collectively  the^name  of 
the  Peasant  War  has  usually  been  attached, 
dated  from  an  apparently  trival  occurrence 
that  took  place  about  ten  years  after,  in  a 
district  of  Upper  Swabia. 

“There,  where  the  Black  Forest  extends  South¬ 
eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Up|)er  Rhine,  in  the 
ancient  Alp^ua,  lay  the  Landgravate  of  Stuhlin- 
gen  ;  above  it,  the  Austrian  county  of  Hauenstein  ; 
below  it,  the  Landgravate  Fursienberg,  with  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  which  included  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  south  of  the  Black  Forest. 
The  Landgraf  of  Stubiingen  at  that  time  W'as  8i- 
gismund  the  Second,  called  ‘  von  Lupfen,’  from 
his  hereditary  castle  of  Hohenlupfen,  on  the  Bar. 
But  it  was  his  consort,  Helena  of  Rapoltstein, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  insurrection,  by  insisting  on  the  peasants 
collecting  snail-shells  and  w'ild  straw’berries  for 
her  on  holidays  and  during  harvest  time.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story 
from  the  trivial  character  of  the  occurrence,  for  in 
great  political  crises,  incidents  that  apjiear  equally 
unimportant  have  frequently  led  to  consequences 
as  great  and  as  unforeseen. 

“It  was  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
that  the  long-tried  patience  of  the  peasants  of 
Stuhlingen  gave  way,  and  their  murmurings  broke 
forth  into  action;  and  having  induced  the  peasants 
of  neighboring  villages  to  join  them,  so  that  they 
amounted  to  about  six  hundred,  they  prepared  for 
open  resistance.  They  chose  for  their  chief  one  Hans 
Muller  of  Bulgenbach,  who  had  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  war,  having  been  engaged  in  several  cam¬ 
paigns  against  King  Francis  the  1st  of  France,and 
who  had  also  many  personal  advantages,  amongst 
which  not  the  least  was  a  gift  of  natural  eloquence. 
,They  then  made  themselves  a  standard — black,  red, 


and  yellow — the  colors  of  the  empire ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  they 
marched  twelve  hundred  strongto  Waldshut,  where 
there  was  a  church  wake.  There  the  peasants  of 
that  neighborhood  joined  them,  and  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion  they  formed  an  association,  which  they 
called  ‘  The  Evangelical  Brotherhood.’  Every 
one  who  wished  to  enter  it  was  to  contribute  one 
batz  a  week,  to  form  a  common  fund  foe  the  pay. 
ment  of  messengers  whom  they  were  to  send  with 
letters  far  and  near  over  Germany  to  rouse  the 
peasantry  and  gain  them  over  to  the  cause.  They 
wrote  and  sent  secret  messages  to  Swabia,  Fran¬ 
conia,  Thuringia,  and  Alsace,  and  to  the  peasants 
down  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Moselle ;  declaring 
that  they  w’ould  no  longer  render  any  obedience  to 
their  lords;  indeed,  that  they  would  have  no 
lords  but  the  Emperor,  to  whom  they  would  pay 
tribute,  but  he  should  not  further  interfere  with 
them  ;  and  that  they  would  have  all  castles,  con¬ 
vents,  and  so-called  religious  houses,  destroyed.” 

It  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  who 
among  these  men  was  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  so  bold  a  plan  as  that  of  uniting  the 
peasants  of  Germany  in  one  common  effort 
for  one  end,  or  who  were  the  writers  of  the 
letters  so  frequently  mentioned.  But, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  successful  in  forming  any 
extensive  combination.  Nothing  like  a 
common  plan  can  be  traced  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  ;  although  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  almost  countless  insurrections  are  so 
similar,  that  they  are  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  one  another.  In  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  the  peasants  drew  up  a  written  list 
of  their  grievances,  with  a  view  to  their 
peaceable  accommodation  ;  but  these  were 
afterwards  m3rged  in  the  celebrated  Twelve 
Articles,  winch  were  universally  adopted  as 
the  expression  of  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  common  people.  The  authorship  of 
these  articles  has  remained  a  secret ;  for 
though  they  have  been  often  attributed  to 
Thomas  Muntzer,  their  style  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  any  of  his  writings. 
Their  tone  is  mild  and  moderate  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that,  under  the  circumstances,  is  truly 
astonishing ;  they  ask  no  more  than  the 
barest  justice,  and  they  exhibit  not  a  trace 
of  that  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  oppo¬ 
nents  so  strikingly  and  painfully  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  productions  of  most  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  reformers  of  the  period.  These  Twelve 
Articles  were  sent  to  Luther  for  his  appro¬ 
bation,  and  in  his  answer  he  made  some 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  accom¬ 
modation  between  the  parties ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  his  real  sympathies  were  far 
less  with  the  peasants  than  with  their  op¬ 
pressors,  amongst  whom  were  many  whom 
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he  relied  on  as  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Protestant  party,  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvi¬ 
ous  that  it  was  now  the  purpose  of  that 
party  to  sacrifice  the  pure  religious  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Reformation  to  the  success  of 
the  political  movement  to  which  it  had 
given  rise. 

VVe  cannot,  without  danger  of  wearying 
our  readers,  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Zimmer¬ 
man  in  his  narrative  of  the  tedious  and  de¬ 
sultory  course  of  the  Peasant  War.  The 
body  of  insurgents,  of  which  the  peasants  of 
Stuhlingen  formed  the  nucleus,  was  after¬ 
wards  known  as  the  Hegau  and  Black  Fo¬ 
rest  Troop ;  and,  besides  this,  we  hear  of 
scpaiate  troops  of  Fast  Franconia,  of 
Rothenburg,  of  the  Odcnwald,  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  of 
the  Upper  Tauber,  and  others,  whose  mere 
names  would  fill  a  page.  The  general 
policy  pursued  by  their  antagonists  was  to 
afifect  to  negotiate,  until  they  could  find  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  fall  on  and  crush 
them ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated 
experience  of  the  treachery  of  the  princes 
and  nobles,  that  the  peasants  were  induced 
to  try  their  strength  with  them  in  open 
conflict,  or  retaliate  the  slaughter  of  their 
comrades  by  the  burning  of  castles. 

The  abbeys  and  convents  were,  in  many 
instances,  attacked  and  destroyed  without  | 
any  such  motive ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
impelling  cause  was  evidently  religious  fa¬ 
naticism,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  cruelty 
towards  the  inmates. 

During  their  brief  hour  of  triumph,  the 
peasants,  or  probably  a  few  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  sagacity  who  had  joined  them, 
formed  a  project  for  the  consolidation  and 
general  reform  of  the  German  empire,  in 
many  points  strikingly  resembling  that 
which  is  now  taking  place ;  and  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark  that  their  plan,  though  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  tendencies,  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  rashness  and  insane  violence  that 
would  have  been  inevitable  had  the  charges 
brought  against  them  been  well  founded. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  hopes  by 
which  the  insurgents  had  originally  been 
animated  faded  away,  when  the  failure  of 
the  premature  and  ill-judged  attempt  of 
Francis  von  Sickingen,  the  death  of  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  and  most  of  all  the  entire  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  leading  Protestants,  deprived 
them  of  all  chance  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  insurrection  assumed 
a  darker  and  fiercer  aspect,  and  men  of  alto- 
-  gether  different  character  and  purposes  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  it.  Of 


such  as  these  were  the  actors  in  the  san¬ 
guinary  scene  at  Weinsperg,  so  often  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  an  instance  of  unexampled  fero¬ 
city,  in  which,  after  the  place  had  been 
taken  by  storm,  several  noblemen  were  put 
to  death  by  a  cruel,  but  not  then  an  uncom¬ 
mon  military  punishment.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  small 
party,  and  performed  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent  of  the  majority.  VVe  may 
add,  also,  that  after  the  final  defeat  of  the 
peasants,  the  fate  of  Count  Helfenstein  and 
his  companions  was  avenged  by  the  slow 
roasting  to  death  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  it.  The  victims  were  attached 
to  a  tree,  round  which  the  fire  was  made, 
by  a  chain  long  enough  to  permit  them  to 
leap  about  in  their  agony,  so  as  to  protract 
it  to  the  utmost  possible  length,  and  this 
exploit  was  performed  by  knights  and  no¬ 
blemen  of  high  rank  with  their  own  hands. 

Most  painful  is  it  to  find  the  voice  of 
Luther  raised  against  the  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple,  in  fierce  and  unmeasured  vituperation, 
and  urging  on  the  vengeance  of  foes  who 
needed  no  such  stimulant.  Overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  peasants 
were  innocent  of  the  outrage  at  \V  einsperg, 
and  irritated  by  the  certainly  unfounded 
accusation  of  the  Catholics,  of  his  having 
been  in  some  measure  himself  the  occasion 
of  this  and  other  excesses,  he  declares  that 
henceforth  the  peasants  have  no  claim  to 
mercy,  and  (in  his  letter  “  Against  the 
murderous  and  robber  hordes  of  Boors”) 
he  oalls  on  all  who  can  to  stab  them,  cut 
them  down,  and  dash  their  brains  out  as  if 
they  were  mad  dogs.”  They  deserve  them¬ 
selves,  he  says,  to  be  counted  among  the 
insurgents  who  shall  have  mercy  on  those 
“  upon  whom  God  will  not  have  mercy,  but 
whom  he  will  punish  and  destroy.” 

It  has  been  urged  that  Luther  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  thus,  lest  the  Reformation 
should  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
the  unsuccessful  revolt ;  a  poor  excuse  at 
best,  and  to  this  argument  another  may  be 
opposed  of  greater  force. 

“  Had  Luther,”  says  Dr.  Zimmerman,  **  accept¬ 
ed  the  consequences  of  his  own  principles,  had 
he  not  taken  a  one-sided  view  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  remained  the  man  of  the  people,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  on 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  not  looked 
without  satisfaction,  he  would  have  carried  with 
him  thousands  who  were  hesitating  between  the 
people  and  their  oppressors ;  the  Germans  might, 
even  then,  have  become  a  nation,  united  in  faith 
and  political  freedom ;  and  the  civil  and  religious 
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dissensions,  the  strife,  the  calamity,  and  misery  of  political  freedom,  by  involving;  the  Protest- 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cenlu-  ants  in  a  thousand  contradictions,  and  by 
lies,  and  the  cuuniless  evils  of  a  hydra-headed  leading  to  the  same  habits  of  equivocation, 
despotism  lave  )een  avou  e<  .  encouraging  the  very  spirit  of  persecu- 

The  effects  of  this  desertion  of  the  popu-  tion  and  intolerance,  which  formed  their 
lar  cause  by  its  natural  leaders  was  no  less  most  prominent  accusations  against  the 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  religion  than  to  that  of  church  of  Rome. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARICATURE. 

England  under  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  Us  History  and  Condition  during  the  Reigns  of 
the  three  Georges^  illustrated  from  the  Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the  Hay.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  l'\  S.  A.,&c.,with  numerous  illustrations,  executed  bv 
F.  W.  Fairholt. 

Pictorial  and  written  satires,  are  the  most  as  also  that  when  the  same  dynasty  and  its 
harmless  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  throne  were  defended  against  the  encroach- 
effective  weapons  of  opposition.  Seeking  ments  of  that  fearful  flood  of  republican- 
simply  to  bring  out  the  faults  and  foibles  ism  which  burst  out  from  a  neighboring 
of  a  question,  a  principle,  or  a  fashion,  in  kingdom,  and  thus  gained  the  victory  over 
a  ridiculous  point  of  view :  a  satire,  how-  democracy.  These  are  to  us  interesting 
ever  pointed  or  bitter,  has  little  of  the  as-  periods,  because  in  them  originated  all 
perity  and  invective  of  direct  argument,  those  distinctions  of  political  parties  and 
Appealing  also  at  once  to  the  eye,  it  often  that  peculiar  spirit  of  constitutional  an- 
brings  home  truth  to  idlers  who  have  not  tagonism  which  exist  at  the  present  day. 
zeal  to  search  for  it  elsewhere — hence  its  It  was  during  these  periods  that  the  great 
influence  often  in  deciding  questions  even  political  parties  of  Tories  and  Whigs  came 
of  primary  importance.  Caricature  is  a  into  nlay,  and  it  was  in  the  political  war- 
word  of  Italian  origin,  but  the  application  faro  brought  about  by  this  antagonism  of 
of  so  homely,  and  yet  so  potent  a  means  of  parties  that  caricatures  not  only  chiefly 
persuasion  to  politics,  dates  from  the  re-  flourished,  but  appear  almost  to  have  had 
raotest  times.  Caricatures  and  songs  have  their  origin  as  a  national  art ;  for  Mr. 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  Mr.  Wright  informs  us  that  previous  to  the 
Wright  particularly  points  out  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  caricatures  were  chiefly 
song  and  the  lampoon  were  the  constant  executed  by  Dutch  artists,  and  that  the  ma- 
attendant  on,  and  medium  of  invective  in,  jority  of  such  were  imported  from  Holland, 
those  incessant  political  struggles  which.  The  antipathy,  however,  that  existed 
during  the  middle  ages,  were  preparing  for  between  the  two  opposing  parties,  which 
the  formation  of  modern  society  ;  and  many  sprang  from  that  revolution  was  of  the  bit¬ 
an  old  manuscript  and  sculptured  block,  terest  description.  Each  endeavored  to 
whether  of  wood  or  stone,  shows  that  our  i  render  its  opponents  odious  to  the  pub- 
forefathers  in  the  middle  ages  understood!  lie  by  personal  abuse  and  calumny,  and 
well  the  permanent  force  of  pictorial  satire,  i  this  animosity  even  extended  to  the  pulpit. 

It  was  at  once  a  new  and  promising  idea!  A  Tory  paper  of  the  12th  of  November, 
to  illustrate  a  given  period  of  modern  his-j  1715,  reported  that,  “  On  Monday  last  the 
tory  by  materials  entirely  derived  from'  Presbyterian  minister  at  Epsom  broke  his 
such  sources.  Nor  in  selecting  such  a  pe-j  leg,  which  was  so  miserably  shattered,  that 
nod  could  a  more  happy  choice  have  been  !  it  was  cut  off  the  next  day.  This  is  a  great 
made  by  Mr.  Wright  than  that  of  the  |  token,  that  those  pretenders  to  sanctity  do 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges.  It  is  thej  not  walk  so  circumspectly  as  they  give  out.” 
period  at  which  the  House  of  Brunswick  1  The  first  regular  political  mob  was  a 
was  established  on  the  throne  of  England,  High  Church  mob,  stirred  up  for  the  pur- 
npon  the  ruin  of  Jacobitism,  by  the  over-!  pose  of  raising  a  clamor  against  the  Whigs, 
throw  of  the  political  creed  of  despotism,  I  and  headed  by  the  notorious  Dr.  Henry 
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Sacheverell.  The  Sacheverell  pictures  and 
songs  were  plentiful,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  pointless  and  complicated.  One  cop¬ 
per-plate,  for  example,  had  crown,  mitre, 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer,  “  as  supported 
by  the  truly  evangelical  and  apostolical, 
truly  monarchical  and  episcopal,  truly  legal 
and  canonical,  or  truly  Church  of  England 
fourteen,”  who  had  supported  Sacheverell 
through  his  trial.  The  Sacheverell  carica¬ 
tures  were  also  exceedingly  numerous,  but 
equally  pointless  and  void  of  humor.  One 
engraved  by  Mr.  Wright  from  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins’s  collection,  represents  the  doctor  in 
the  act  of  writing  his  sermon,  prompted  on 
one  side  by  the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Devil.  The  retort  of  the  other  party 
was  somewhat  better.  They  made  a  nearly 
exact  copy  of  the  caricature  of  the  doctor, 
with  a  bishop  mitred  in  the  place  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  Devil  flying  away  in  terror 
at  the  doctor’s  sermon.'  In  the  virulent 
partyism  of  the  times  all  kinds  of  articles 
were  made  the  means  of  conveying  carica¬ 
tures  ;  wc  find  them  on  seals  for  letters,  on 
buttons  for  people’s  coats,  and  even  on 
tobacco-stoppers,  as  somewhat  later  they 
appeared  on  playing  cards,  and  on  ladies’ 
fans.  What  is  more  absurd  is  that  one 
design  was  sometimes  adapted  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  question.  Thus  Mr.  Wright 
instances  the  case  of  a  medal  having  on 
one  side  the  head  of  the  preacher  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  words  H.  H.  Sach,  D.  D.,  while 
the  inscription  on  the  rever-se  is  Firm  to  thee^ 
surrounding  on  some  copies  of  the  medal  a 
mitre,  and  on  others  the  head  of  the  Pope, 
thus  being  calculated  to  suit  all  parties. 

The  exultation  of  the  Whig  party  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  soon  manifested  itself 
in  numerous  lampoons  and  satirical  writ¬ 
ings,  not  very  remarkable  cither  for  their 
wit  or  brilliancy.  Apparently  the  fir.st 
caricature  published  in  this  reign  contained 

“The  traytor’s  coat  of  arms,  curiously  engraved  on 
a  copper-plate;  ihe  crest  of  a  Welshman  slripj)ed 
of  his  grandeur,  playint;  upon  a  hornpipe,  to  lull  his 
senses  under  his  misfortunes;  an  earl’s  coronet, 
filled  with  French  flower-de-luces,  and  tipt  with 
French  gold;  the  Pretender’s  head  in  the  middle. 
The  coat,  three  toads  in  a  black  field ;  the  three 
toads  are  the  old  French  coat  of  arms — being  in 
reverse,  denotes  treason  in  perfection.  The  sup¬ 
porters  are  a  French  popish  priest  in  his  habit, 
with  a  warming-pan  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
penknife  in  his  left  hand,  ready  to  execute  what 
the  Popish  religion  dictates  upon  Protestants :  on 
the  other  side,  a  Scots  Highlander — some  call  him 
Gregg ;  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  betraying  the  kingdom’s  safety;  for  his 


encouragement  and  protection,  he  has  his  master’s 
magic  wand  and  borrowed  golden  angel.  The 
motto.  Pour  la  veuve  et  Vorphelin.  Sold  by  A. 
Boulter,  without  Temple  Bar.” 

This  was  of  course  aimed  at  the  ex-lord 
treasurer,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
one  of  whose  creatures,  a  Scot,  named 
Gregg,  had  been  engaged  in  some  unpatri¬ 
otic  intrigues  during  the  late  ministry. 
'Fhe  widow  and  orphan  were  Mary  of 
Modena  and  the  Pretender.  The  warming- 
pan,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  see,  referred  to 
the  supposititious  birth  of  the  Pretender. 

The  conduct  of  Anne’s  Tory  ministry 
was  soon  also  arraigned  in  political  roman¬ 
ces  and  tales.  Such  were  the  “  Secret 
History  of  the  White  Stafif,”  by  De  Foe, 
and  the  different  pamphlets  in  answer  to  it 
and  in  defence  of  it,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  was  very 
freely  discussed,  and  others  of  the  same 
class.  The  discomfited  Tories,  who  were 
not  generally  backward  in  taking  up  the 
pen,  or  deficient  in  able  men  to  use  it,  were 
at  first  entirely  confounded  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  course  of  events.  One  of 
the  first  lampoons  upon  the  VVhigs  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  scurrilous  publican 
poet,  Ned  Ward,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  Marlborough.  The 
Tories,  however,  reckoned  most  upon  the 
mob  to  embarrass  the  government,  and  such 
a  multitude  of  low  libels  and  seditious 
papers  were  hawked  about  the  streets,  that 
in  November  (1714),  the  lord  mayor  was 
compelled  to  seize  upon  many  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  and  throw  them  into  the  house  of 
correction. 

After  the  flight  of  Bolingbroke  and  Or¬ 
mond  to  F'rance,  the  name  of  the  latter,  as 
the  only  one  of  the  late  ministers  who  en¬ 
joyed  much  popularity,  was  substituted 
for  that  of  Sacheverell  in  the  cries  of  the 
mob,  and  the  head  of  Duke  Ormond  figured 
as  an  ornament  where  the  doctor’s  had 
done  before.  From  that  time,  the  doctor 
lost  his  importance ;  and  within  a  few 
years,  at  the  time  when  Hogarth  drew  his 
series  of  the  “  Harlot’s  Progress,”  Sache- 
vercll’s  portrait  was  looked  upon  as  a  fit 
companion  for  that  of  the  no  less  notorious 
Captain  Mackheath. 

Mr.  W’^right  looks  upon  the  following 
song,  which  was  taken  down  in  1841  by 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fishmonger  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  relics  of  English  Jacobite 
literature  he  has  met  with. 
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“  I  am  Ormond  the  brave, — did  you  ever  hear  of  me  1 
A  man  lately  banish’d  from  his  own  country. 

I  fought  for  my  life,  and  I  pawn’d  my  estate, 

For  teing  so  loyal  to  the  Clueen  and  the  great. 

You  know  1  am  Ormond,  lam  Ormond  the 
Brave ; 

You  call  me  Jemmy  Butler,  but  I  am  Ormond 
the  Brave ! 

“  Between  Ormond  and  Marlbro’  there  rose  a  great 
dispute ; 

Says  Ormond  to  Marlbro’,  ‘  I  was  born  a  duke. 
And  you  but  a  foot-page  to  wait  upon  a  lady ; 

You  may  thank  the  kind  fortune,  since  the  wars 
they  have  made  ye.’ 

And  sing  hey,”  &c. 

“  ‘  Oh !’  says  Marlbro’,  ‘  now  do  not  say  so ; 

For  if  you  do,  from  the  court  you  shall  go.’ 

‘  Oh,  then,’  says  Ormond,  ‘  do  not  be  so  cruel. 

But  draw  forth  your  sword,  and  I’ll  end  it  with  a 
duel.’ 

But  Marlbro’  went  away,  and  he  came  no  more 
there ; 

When  the  brave  Duke  of  Ormond  threw  his  sword 
into  the  air. 

And  sing  hey,”  &c. 

“  ‘  Begone,  then,’  says  Ormond,  ‘  You  cowardly 
traitor ! 

To  rob  my  soldiers  it  never  was  my  nature. 

As  you  have  done  before,  we  well  understand ; 
You  fill’d  up  your  coffers,  and  impoverish’d  your 
own  land.’ 

And  sing  hey,”  &c. 

“  ‘  I  never  was  a  traitor,  as  you  have  been  saying : 

I  never  damn’d  Uueen  Aune,  as  she  lay  in  her 
grave ; 

But  I  was  Clueen  Anne’s  darling,  and  old  Eng¬ 
land’s  delight, 

And'for  the  crown  of  England  so  boldly  I  did  fight.’ 
And  sing  hey,”  &c. 

It  was  chiefly  by  songs  that  the  minds  of 
the  lower  classes  were  to  have  been  prepar¬ 
ed  to  join  in  a  general  rising  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  house  of  Stuart.  The  Whigs  replied 
by  casting  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the 
son  of  James  II.,  whom  they  insisted  on 
looking  upon  as  a  mere  impostor.  The 
common  story  was  that  the  Pretender  was 
the  child  of  a  miller,  and  that,  when  newly 
horn,  he  had  been  conveyed  into  the 
Queen’s  bed  by  means  of  a  warming-pan  ; 
and  this  contrivance  having  been  ascribed 
to  the  ingenuity  of  P athcr  Petre,  the 
W  higs  always  spoke  of  the  Pretender  by 
the  name  of  Perkin,  or  little  Peter.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  warming-pan  figures  so 
much  in  the  satirical  literature  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Wright  gives  one  of  the  caricatures 
illustrative  of  this  period.  The  Queen  is 
represented  sitting  by  the  cradle,  while  her 
Jesuit  adviser  whispers  in  her  car  with  his 
hand  placed  in  a  more  than  familiar  man¬ 
ner  over  her  neck.  The  infant  has  a  child’s 
windmill  to  mark  the  trade  of  its  real 


parents ;  and  a  bowl  of  milk  and  an  orange 
are  on  the  table  below.  Also  a  still  more 
curious  satirical  medal,  from  Mr.  Haggard’s 
collection,  in  which  Father  Petre  is  push¬ 
ing  the  child  up  through  the  roof  of  a  chest 
or  cupboard,  while  Truth  is  exposing  the 
trickery  by  holding  the  door  open,  and 
emblematically  crushing  a  serpent  at  the 
same  time. 

Amid  the  political  excitement  during 
the  Jacobite  times,  even  the  taverns  and 
public-houses  of  the  metropolis  took  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  partizanship,  and  some,  under  the 
name  of  Muc-Houses,  became  the  resort  of 
small  societies  or  clubs  of  political  parti- 
zans.  Mr.  Wright  gives  an  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  these  London  mug-houses.  Two 
of  those  which  were  most  distinguished  in 
the  riots  of  1715  and  1716  as  strongholds 
of  the  Whigs,  were  the  Roebuck,  in  Cheap- 
side,  where  the  “  Loyal  Society  ”  held  its 
meetings,  and  a  mug-house  in  Long  Acre. 
The  Tory  ale-houses  appear  to  have  stood 
chiefly  about  llolborn  Hill  (Dr.  Sacheve- 
relPs  parish)  and  Ludgate  Street.  The 
Whig  societies  who  frequented  the  mug- 
houses  began  in  the  autumn  of  1715  to 
unite  in  parties  to  fight  the  Jacobite  mob 
which  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  the 
streets. 

At  the  end  of  (October  and  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  number  of  political  anniversaries  crowded 
together.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  birth-day,  the 
30th  of  October,  was  celebrated  on  Monday  the 
31st.  The  Flying  Post,  the  chief  chronicler  of 
these  tumults,  informs  us  that  **  A  parcel  of  the 
Jacobite  rabble,  such  as  Bridew'ell  boys,  &c.,  com¬ 
mitted  outrages  on  Ludgate  Hill,  broke  the  win¬ 
dows  that  were  illuminated,  scattered  a  bonfire, 
Sind  cried  out  ‘  An  Ormond  !  icc.,'  but  they  were 
disjtersed  and  soundly  thrashed  by  a  parly  of  the 
Loyal  Society,  who  had  lately  burnt  the  Pre¬ 
tender  in  efliiry.”  From  this  time  w'e  shall  find 
the  new  self-constituted  police  constantly  at  war 
with  the  mob.  The  latter  had  prepared  an  etfigy 
of  King  William  to  be  burnt  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  monarch’s  birth,  Friday,  November  4,  and  on 
ihe  approach  of  night  they  as^mbled  round  a 
large  bonfire  in  the  Old  Jury  for  that  purpose. 
But  information  of  their  design  having  been  car¬ 
ried  to  a  parly  of  the  Loyal  Society,  who  were 
met  at  the  Roebuck  to  celebrate  King  William’s 
birth-day,  and  who  were  therefore  close  at  hand, 
these  gentlemen  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  “  gave 
the  Jacks  due  chastisement  with  oaken  plants,  de¬ 
molished  their  bonfire,  and  brought  off  the  effigies 
in  triumph  to  the  Roebuck.”  On  the  morrow,  the 
5th  of  November,  the  Whig  mob  had  their  cele¬ 
bration.  They  had  prepared  caricature  effigies  of 
the  Pope,  'the  Pretender,  Ormond,  Bolingbroke, 
and  the  Earl  of  Marr,  which  were  carried  in  the 
following  order : — “  First  two  men  bearing  each  a 
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warming-pan,  with  the  representation  of  the  in¬ 
fant  Pretender,  a  nurse  attending  him  with  a  suck¬ 
ing-bottle,  and  another  playing  with  him  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  warming-pan.”  These  were  followed  by 
three  trumpeters,  playing  “  Lilliburlero  ”  and  other 
Whig  tunes.  Then  came  a  cart  with  Ormond  and 
Marr,  appropriately  dressed.  This  was  followed 
by  another  cart,  containing  the  Pope  and  Pretender 
seated  together,  and  Bolingbroke  as  the  secretary 
of  the  latter.  They  were  all  drawn  backwards, 
with  halters  round  their  necks.  The  procession, 
thus  arranged,  passed  from  the  Roebuck  along 
Cheapside,  through  Newgate  Street,  and  up  Hol- 
born  Hill,  where  the  Jacobite  bells  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  were  made  to  ring  a  merry  peal.  From 
thence  they  passed  through  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
and  Covent  Garden  to  St,  James’s,  where  they 
made  a  stand  before  the  palace  ;  and  so  went  back 
by  Pall-Mall  and  the  Strand,  through  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  into  Cheapside  :  but  here  they  found 
that  the  **  Jack  ”  had  been  beforehand  with  them, 
and  stolen  the  fagots  which  had  been  piled  up 
for  their  bonfire.  They  therefore  made  a  circuit 
of  the  city,  whilst  a  new  bonfire  was  prepared, 
and  on  their  return  burnt  all  the  effigies  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  crowd. 

The  enmity  between  the  mob  and  the 
Loyal  Society  was  embittered  by  these  first 
encounters,  and  it  soon  came  to  a  fierce  is¬ 
sue.  On  the  17th  of  November  one  of  the 
mob  was  killed  in  an  assault  upon  the  Roe¬ 
buck,  and  serious  tumults  and  faction  fights 
occurred  at  intervals  during  1716,  till  the 
20th  of  July,  when  a  desperate  attack  was 
made  upon  the  same  house,  in  which,  al¬ 
though  the  ringleader  was  killed,  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  gutted,  and  the  mob 
was  only  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
magistrates  and  soldiers. 

The  next  great  subject  for  caricature  and 
satire  was  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Jacobite 
fights,  the  alarming  increase  of  highway 
robberies,  even  in  the  streets  of  London, 
the  unremitting  warfare  of  High  Church 
and  Low  Church,  and  Colley  Cibber’s 
“  non-juror”  were  all  forgotten  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  social  convulsion  that  followed 
upon  Law’s  Mississippi  scheme  and  its  Eng¬ 
lish  imitation — the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  infatuation  with  which  people  entered 
upon  this  rash  project  was  perfectly  aston¬ 
ishing.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  a  few  other  able  men,  as  well 
as  all  the  Tory  papers,  ridiculed  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Stock-jobbing  became  the  sole  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  classes,  and  Whigs,  and  Tories, 
and  Jacobites,  and  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  and  Dissenters,  forgot  their  mu¬ 
tual  animosity  in  the  general  infatuation. 
Minor  stock-jobbing  companies  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms  around  the  large  govern¬ 
ment-scheme  : — 


The  “  Political  State  of  Great  Britain”  gives  a 
list  of  these  bubbles  in  July  amounting  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  four,  among  which  are  companies  “  for 
assurance  of  seamen’s  wages;”  “for  a  wheel  for 
perpetual  motion  “  for  improving  gardens;”  “  for 
insuring  and  increasing  children’s  fortunes  ;”  "  for 
making  looking  glasses ;”  “  for  improving  malt 
liquors ;”  “  for  breeding  and  providing  for  bastard 
children”  (the  first  idea  of  the  foundling  hospital) ; 
and  “  for  insuring  against  thefts  and  robberies.” 
Among  other  projects  were  companies  “  for  plant¬ 
ing  of  mulberry  trees  and  breeding  of  silkworms 
in  Chelsea  Park  ;”  “  for  importing  a  number  of 
large  jackasses  from  Spain,  in  order  to  propagate 
a  larger  breed  of  mules  in  England  “  for  fatten¬ 
ing  of  hogs.”  A  clergyman  proposed  a  company 
to  discover  the  land  of  Ophir,  and  monopolize  the 
gold  and  silver  which  that  country  was  believed 
still  to  produce.  It  would  be  almost  imjrossible 
here  to  carry  the  ridiculous  beyond  what  was  re¬ 
presented  in  matter  of  fact ;  but  there  were  some 
burlesque  lists,  containing  companies  **  for  curing 
the  gout,”  “  for  insuring  marriages  against  di¬ 
vorce,”  and  the  like. 

The  fault  of  the  caricatures  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  both  political  and  in  reference  to  the 
“  bubbles,”  was  the  same.  They  were  too 
complex  and  elaborate.  It  is  set  forth  in 
the  advertisement  of  a  caricature,  called 
“  The  W^orld  in  Masquerade,”  as  a  strong 
recommendation  that  it  was  “  represented 
in  nigh  eighty  figures.” 

Political  playing  cards  had  been  first  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  occasion  of  the  Popish  plot 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  New  issues 
came  forth  on  the  occasion  of  these  South 
Sea  bubbles,  of  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  a 
detailed  account.  The  wise  measures  of 
Walpole  gradually  alleviated  the  evils  which 
the  South  Sea  affair  had  afflicted  on  society, 
and  although  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites 
rose  in  1720,  at  the  birth  of  a  young  Pre¬ 
tender,  and  Bishop  Attorbury  got  up  a  Ja¬ 
cobite  plot  in  1722,  its  failure  was  so  sig¬ 
nal  that  the  government  of  King  George 
gained  daily  in  strength.  The  ministers, 
strong  in  their  parliamentary  majorities, 
paid  little  heed  to  the  clamor  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  trade  went  on  fiourishing,  and  the 
Pretend'^r  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
give  alarm.  For  several  years  afterwards 
the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  appears  to 
have  cast  itself  chiefiy  into  the  ranks  of 
literature  and  science. 

This  opens  a  new  subject,  which  Mr. 
Wright  treats  of  with  his  usual  accuracy  of 
detail  and  completeness  of  purpose.  The 
first  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  had 
no  love  for  letters,  and  those  authors  only 
could  live  by  their  writings  who  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  troubled  sea  of 
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party,  or  who  would  pander  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  mob  of  readers,  or  rather  we 
should  say  of  the  reading  mob,  and  become 
the  tools  of  the  newspapers  or  of  the  book¬ 
sellers.  The  drama  was  suffering  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  class  of  literature  by 
the  debasement  of  the  public  taste.  Mas¬ 
querades  had  also  been  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  John  James  Heidegger  at  the 
Opera  House,  as  a  new  attraction  to  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  a  short  time  became  the  rage 
of  the  town.  Every  one  seemed  to  relish 
the  saturnalia,  in  which  all  ranks  and  class¬ 
es,  in  outward  disguise  at  least,  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  where, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer, — 

"  Fools,  dukes,  rakes,  cardinals,  fops,  Indian  queens. 
Belles  in  tye-wigs,  and  lords  in  Harlequins, 

Troops  of  right  honorable  porters  come. 

And  garter’d  small  coal-merchants  crowd  the  room; 

’  Valets  stuck  o’er  with  coronets  appear. 

Lacqueys  of  state,  and  footmen  with  a  st^r ; 

'  Sailors  of  quality  with  judges  mix. 

And  chimney-sweepers  drive  their  coach  and  six : 

^  Statesmen,  so  used  at  court  the  mask  to  wear, 

Now  condescend  again  to  use  it  here ; 

Idiots  turn  conjurers,  and  courtiers  clowns. 

And  sultans  drop  their  handkerchiefs  to  nuns.” 

Although  the  masquerade  soon  became 
more  than  a  figurative  leveller  of  society, 
that  sharpers  and  women  of  ill-repute  gain¬ 
ed  admission,  and  that  nightly  scenes  of 
robbery,  quarrels,  and  scandalous  licen¬ 
tiousness  occurred,  still  Heidegger  was  ca¬ 
ressed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and 
gained  both  money  and  honors.  Heideg¬ 
ger’s  ugliness  was  an  especial  subject  of 
caricature,  but  be  shared  this  unenviable 
notoriety  with  other  foreigners,  for  in  those 
days,  as  in  actual  times,  singers  and  dan¬ 
cers  from  Italy  obtained  large  sums  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  returned  to  build  themselves  pala¬ 
ces  at  home,  while  first-rate  actors  at  Drury 
Lane  or  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  experienced 
a  difSculty  in  obtaining  respectable  audi¬ 
ences. 

It  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage  at  this 
period  which  brought  forward  the  satirical 
talents  of  Hogarth,  then  a  young  man.  In 
1723,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  pantomime  of  “Doctor  Faustus,”  at 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  he  published  his  plate 
of  “  Masquerades  and  Operas,”  with  the 
gate  of  Burlington  House  in  the  background. 
In  1725  he  published  his“  Just  View  of  the 
British  Stage,”  and  in  1727,  a  large  “  Mas¬ 
querade  Ticket,”  bitterly  satirical  on  the 
immoral  tendency  of  masquerades,  as  well 
as  on  their  manager,  Heidegger.  A  sketch 
by  Hogarth  has  preserved  and  immortalized 


the  face  of  this  man  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  well-known  story  of  the  equivoque 
brought  about  with  his  band  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  double. 

In  1728,  the  “  Beggar’s  Opera”  threw 
masquerades  and  pantomime  into  the  shade. 
Lavinia  Fenton,  formerly  an  obscure  ac¬ 
tress,  to  whom  was  given  the  part  of  Polly ^ 
became  an  object  of  general  admiration  and 
within  a  short  time  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Duchess  of  Bolton.  This  was  a 
fine  subject  for  the  pen  and  pencil  of  satir¬ 
ists.  Hogarth  caricatured  Gay’s  opera  in  a 
print,  representing  the  actors  with  the  heads 
of  animals,  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses  fast 
asleep  under  the  stage.  Others,  with  the 
same  profound  wisdom  and  unfathomable 
self-complacency,  that  has  been  exhibited 
in  tracing  cause  to  effect  in  the  case  of 
the  adventures  of  Jack  Sheppard,  hesitated 
not  to  ascribe  all  the  street-robberies  of 
the  day  to  the  influence  of  the  “  Beggar’s 
Opera.”  Mist’s  journal  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  justly  attributed  such  surmises  to 
“  certain  people  of  an  envious  disposition.” 

By  Pope  and  others.  Gay  was  looked 
upon  only  as  a  new  instance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  literary  genius  to  party  feelings,  and  Mr. 
Wright  remarks,  that  the  treatment  he  ex¬ 
perienced,  perhaps  led  in  some  measure  to 
the  appearance  of  those  remarkable  literary 
productions  which  agitated  the  world  for 
several  years.  “  The  Travels  of  Gulliver,” 
published  in  1727,  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  Pope’s  “  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,” 
which  again  was  followed  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor’s  “  Dunciad.”  Caricature  takes,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  a  more  limited  field  than 
satire,  and  Hogarth’s  grotesque  coarseness 
in  his  sketch  of  the  (lancing  attitudes  of 
Monsieur  Desnoyer  and  the  Signora  Barbe- 
rini,  is  a  relief  to  Mr.  Wright’s  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  wide-extending  empire  of  dul- 
ness.  For  the  same  reason  we  will  pass 
over  Fielding’s  “  Pasquin,”  a  direct  lam¬ 
poon  on  government,  brought  out  in  1727, 
and  the  attacks  on  the  “  Dunciad,”  al¬ 
though  provocative  of  some  good  things 
from  Hogarth. 

The  division  among  the  Whigs,  and  the 
formation  of  a  party  of  discontents  under 
Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  under  the  name 
of  Patriots,  filled  the  country  towards  the 
end  of  George  I.’s  reign,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  George  II.,  with  seditious 
attacks  in  every  variety  of  shape,  and  again 
roused  the  mob  into  importance.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1726,  the  coalesced  statesmen 
started  a  political  paper  under  the  title  of 
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the  Craftsman^  and  the  violence  of  Boling- 
broke’s  and  Pulteney’s  pens,  and  the  pro- 
vokingly  personal  character  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  kept  increasing  till  1731,  when  the 
king  became  so  incensed  at  these  virulent 
attacks,  that  he  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  the  paper.  The  adhesion  of  Frede¬ 
rick,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Patriots,  in 
1737,  gave  to  them  a  great  increase  of  in¬ 
fluence.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  minister 
was  especially  made  the  subject  of  carica¬ 
ture.  The  Spaniard  paring  the  British 
lion’s  nails,  an  Englishman  fighting  with  a 
Spaniard,  while  a  Dutchman  is  picking  his 
pocket,  the  political  “  Jack  the  Giant  Kil¬ 
ler,”  and  “  Hosier’s  Ghost,”  are  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  caricatures  of  the  day  which 
culminated  in  “  The  Motion,”  one  of  the 
most  spirited  caricatures  of  the  time,  which 
bore  reference  to  an  attempt  made  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1741,  to  oust  out  the 
ministry.'  The  opposition  retaliated,  but 
not  very  successfully. 

To  these  succeeded  the  caricatures,  which 
were  very  numerous,  on  the  affairs  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  English  ones  being  in  her 
favor,  those  printed  on  the  continent  against 
her.  In  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the 
latter,  the  queen  is  represented  as  a  ragged 
gipsy  (Boh^mienne)  offering  her  jewels  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  replies  disdain¬ 
fully,  “  Portez  les  a  Pompadour P  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  hurly-burly  abroad, 
that  Walpole’s  power  was  at  length  broken. 
His  fall  was  celebrated  by  a  variety  of 
caricatures.  In  one  called  “  Bob,  the  poli¬ 
tical  Balance  Master,”  the  fallen  minister 
is  decked  in  his  coronet,  and  seated  at  one 
end  of  a  balance,  held  up  by  Britannia,  who 
sits  mourning  over  sleeping  trade.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  balance  sits  Justice,  who 
is  unable  to  weigh  down  effectually  the 
bulky  peer,  assisted  as  he  is  by  his  bags  of 
treasure;  but  in  spite  of  this  help,  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  critical,  and  in  his  terror  he  cries 
out  to  the  Evil  One,  who  appears  above, 
‘‘Oh!  help  thy  faithful  servant.  Bob!” 
Satan  gives  him  a  look  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging,  and,  holding  out  an  axe,  replies 
to  his  invocation,  “  This  is  thy  due  !’’ 

The  ministerial  changes  and  promotions 
that  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Walpole 
administration  also  afforded  a  fertile  sub¬ 
ject  for  caricatures  and  satires.  But  the 
rebellion  of  ’45  and  the  military  prepara¬ 
tions  made  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
young  Pretender,  were  the  theme  of  by 
far  the  happiest  efforts.  Some  of  the  latter 
caricatures  are  exceedingly  laughable.  In 


most  of  them  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  their 
associates  figure  as  the  prime  movers  of  the 
rebellion,  and  all  were  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Hogarth,  however,  carried  away  the  palm 
over  all  competitors.  His  “  March  to 
Finchley,”  his  “  City  Trained  Bands,”  and 
other  similar  caricatures,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  notice. 

The  naturalization  of  the  Jews  became, 
in  1752,  a  new  subject  for  political  satire 
and  caricature.  The  elections  that  followed 
in  1754  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art,  as  having  given  rise  to  Ho¬ 
garth’s  four  capital  prints  of  the  humors  of 
an  election.  The  satires  and  caricatures 
that  followed  upon  such  serious  subjects  as 
the  American  war  with  France,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  Pitt  to  power,  the  seven 
years’  war,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
which  all  preceded  the  death  of  George  H  , 
were  curiously  diversified  by  the  episode  of 
Beer  versus  Gin,  which  gave  origin  to  Ho¬ 
garth’s  prints  of  “  Beer  Street”  and  “  Gin 
Lane.” 

The  subjects  of  satire  and  caricature  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  domestic  and  incidental  cha¬ 
racter  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  H.  and  the  first  of  George  III.  than 
they  had  previously  done.  Satires  upon 
quackery  and  credulity  were  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost ;  exagge¬ 
rated  fashions,  hoop  petticoats,  and  great 
head-dresses,  alternated  with  the  stage  and 
the  opera;  Garrick  and  Quin,  Handel  and 
Foote  ;  and  the  literary  quarrels  of  Church- 
hill,  Smollett,  Johnson,  and  Chatterton. 

The  political  heroes  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  were  William 
Pitt,  Lord  Bute,  and  John  Wilkes.  It  was 
a  period  at  which  factions  raged  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  violence,  and  satire  and  caricatures 
were  largely  used  as  weapons  in  the  viru¬ 
lent  party  warfare  then  going  on.  Pitt  as 
the  distressed  statesman,  and  as  Gulliver  in 
a  bubble  flight,  Bute’s  patronage  of  Scotch¬ 
men,  the  well-known  head  of  the  editor  of 
the  North  Briton^  the  Cumberland  tool,  and 
the  now  perpetually  recurring  Fox’s  heads, 
are  the  staple  subjects  of  the  day. 

The  violent  political  agitation  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  duration  of  the  North  administra¬ 
tion  was  succeeded  by  the  dispute  with  the 
American  colonies — a  rather  sore  subject 
for  caricature,  but  not  the  less  made  use  of. 
The  tea  bill  was  represented  in  popular 
squibs  and  caricatures  as  a  bitter  dose, 
which  Lord  North  was  forcing  upon  an  un¬ 
willing  patient  usque  ad  nauseam.  In  a 
caricature  published  with  the  “  Westmin- 
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ster  Magazine”  for  April,  1774,  under  the 
title  of  the  ‘‘  Whitehall  Pump,”  poor  Bri¬ 
tannia  is  thrown  down  upon  her  child, 
America,  while  Lord  North,  who  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  shortness  of  his  vision, 
viewing  her  through  his  glass,  is  pumping 
(tea)  upon  her,  and  appears  to  he  enjoying 
her  distress. 

The  songs  of  the  renowned  Captain  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  O.  P.  riots,  and  caricatures  in 
reference  to  Rodney’s  triumphs,  to  “  Honest 
Sam  House,  the  publican,”  to  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire’s  political  ardor,  to  Farmer 
George  and  his  wife,  to  Burke,  Grattan, 
and  Flood,  and  those  in  reference  to  the 
Warren  Hastings  affair,  and  to  the  Regency  j 
question,  give  great  relief  to  those  virulent  j 
and  never-ending  political  squabbles  which,  j 
what  between  state  coalitions,  back  stairs’  i 
influence,  the  enmity  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and! 
the  opposed  interest  of  father  and  son,  con¬ 
stituted  the  great  features  of  George  the 
Third’s  reign,  and  attained  a  culminating 
point  with  the  progress  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  war  with  France.  Gillrayj 
was  to  the  latter  part  of  the  epoch  what  j 
Hogarth  had  been  to  George  the  Second’s  i 
reign.  | 

it  is  curious  in  present  times,  when  the ! 
immediate  proximity  of  a  great  and  war-  j 
like  nation,  exceedingly  vain-glorious,  easily  ■ 
excited,  and  deeply  imbued  with  national 
prejudices,  combine  with  the  change  that' 
has  been  given  to  maritime  defences  by  the : 
introduction  of  steam,  and  the  unfortified ! 
state  of  the  British  coasts,  to  cause  serious  j 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion  to  be  enter- 1 
tained  by  many  thinking  persons,  to  read  j 
in  Mr.  Wright’s  amusing  work,  the  humor- ; 
ous  effects  produced  by  the  many  invasions  | 
with  which  we  were  threatened  during  the  j 
First  Revolution  and  the  supremacy  of, 
Bonaparte.  Gillray  came  out  on  these! 
popular  topics  in  all  his  strength.  A  cari-  j 
cature  published  on  the  1st  of  February,  j 
1798,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Storm  Ris-  j 
ing  ;  or  the  Republican  Flotilla  in  danger,”  | 
represents  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  allies,  j 
drawing  the  enemy’s  flotilla  to  our  coast, 
by  means  of  a  capstan  and  cable,  while! 
Pitt,  from  above,  is  blowing  up  a  storm  that  j 
18  to  drive  it  away — in  the  winds  we  disco¬ 
ver  the  names  of  Duncan,  Howe,  Gardiner, 
&c*  The  flotilla  has  in  front  the  flag  of 
“  liberty,”  but  the  flag  behind  is  inscribed 
as  that  of  “  Slavery.”  The  turrets  andj 
bulwarks  represent  ’‘murder,”  “  plunder,” 
“  beggary,”  ^ad  a  number  of  other  similar  j 
prospects.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water 


are  seen  the  fortifications  of  Brest,  with  the 
guillotine  raised  on  its  principal  tower,  and 
the  devil  dancing  over  it,  and  playing  the 
tune  of  “  Over  de  vater  to  Charley  !” 

Numerous  pictures  were  also  published  to 
show  the  disastrous  state  of  things  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  country  when  the  Whigs 
should  have  helped  the  French  to  the  mas¬ 
tery.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was 
a  series  of  four  plates,  engraved  by  Gillray, 
and  said  (in  the  corner  of  each  plate)  to  be 
“  invented  ”  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple.  They 
are  entitled  “  The  Consequences  of  a  Suc¬ 
cessful  P’rench  Invasion.”  The  first  repre¬ 
sents  the  House  of  Commons  ^occupied  by 
the  triumphant  democrats,  the  mace,  re¬ 
cords,  and  other  furniture  of  the  house,  are 
involved  in  one  common  destruction,  and 
the  members  are  fettered  in  pairs,  in  the 
garb  of  convicts,  ready  for  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  In  the  second,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  scene  of  similar  havoc ;  a  guil¬ 
lotine,  supported  by  two  Turkish  mutes 
with  their  bows,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
throne  ;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  in  his 
full  republican  uniform,  pointing  to  the 
mace,  says  to  one  of  his  creatures,  “  Here, 
take  away  this  bauble  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
gold  in  it,  send  it  to  my  lodging.”  In  the 
third  plate,  the  good  people  of  England,  in 
rags  and  wooden  shoes,  are  forced  to  till 
the  ground,  while  their  proud  republican 
task-masters  follow  them  with  a  whip.  The 
fourth  is  a  lesson  for  Ireland  ;  having  come 
over  with  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering 
the  Catholic  faith  from  Protestant  supre¬ 
macy  ;  they  abuse  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
plunder  and  profane  their  churches. 

The  successes  of  the  British  navy  filled  ' 
all  hearts,  except  those  of  the  Whig  lead¬ 
ers,  with  hope  and  joy.  Gillray  immor¬ 
talizes  these  successes  in  the  rather  coarse 
vein  of  humor  of  the  day,  as  “  John  Bull 
taking  a  luncheon  ;  or,  British  cooks  cram¬ 
ming  old  Grumble-Gizzard  with  banne 
John  sitting  at  his  well-furnished 
table,  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  zealous 
attentions  of  his  (naval)  cooks,  foremost 
among  whom,  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  is  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  “  fricasee  a  la  Nelson,” — a  large 
dish  of  battered  French  ships  of  the  line. 
The  other  admirals,  in  their  characters  of 
cooks,  are  crowding  round,  and  we  distin¬ 
guish  among  their  contributions  to  John’s 
table,  “  fricando  a  la  Howe,”  “  dessert  a 
la  Warren,”  “  Dutch  ch^eese  a  la  Duncan,” 
and  a  variety  of  other  dishes,  ‘‘  a  la  Vin¬ 
cent,”  “  a  la  Bridport,”  “  a  la  Gardiner,” 

&c.  John  Bull  is  deliberately  snapping  up 
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a  frigate  at  a  moutliful,  and  he  is  evidently 
fattening  upon  his  new  diet ;  he  exclaims, 
as  his  cooks  gather  round  him,  “  What! 
more  frigasees  !  —  why  you  rOgues  you, 
where  do  you  think  I  shall  find  room  to 
stow  all  you  bring  in  ?”  Beside  him  stands 
an  immense  jug  of  “  true  British  stout  ”  to 
wash  them  down,  and  behind  him  a  picture 
of  “  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,”  suspended 
against  the  wall,  is  concealed  by  Nelson’s 
hat,  which  is  hung  over  it.  Through  the 
window  we  see  Fox  and  Sheridan  running 
away  in  dismay  at  John  Bull’s  voracity. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  led 
many  to  entertain  hopes  that  Bonaparte 
would  never  be  able  to  get  back  to  his  own 
country.  Gillray  published  a  caricature  on 
the  20th  of  November,  entitled  “  Fighting 
for  the  Dunghill;  or,  Jack  Tar  settling 
Bonaparte,”  in  which  Jack  is  manfully  dis¬ 
puting  his  enemy’s  right  to  supremacy  over 
the  world  ;  the  nose  of  the  latter  gives 
evident  proof  of  ‘‘  punishment.”  Jack  Tar 
has  his  advanced  foot  on  Malta,  while 
Bonaparte  is  seated,  not  very  firmly,  on 
Turkey.  Gillray ’s  idea  of  a  French  repub¬ 
lican  was  so  original  that  it  became  the 
foundation  of  all  attempts  to  caricature  our 
enemies  for  many  years.  A  caricature  by 
the  same  hand  remains  to  commemorate  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Directory  ;  it  was 
published  on  the  21st  of  November,  1799, 
and  is  entitled  “  Exit  Liberte  a  la  Fran- 
§aise  I  or,  Bonaparte  closing  the  farce  of 
Egalite  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  Novem¬ 
ber  10th,  1799.”  The  peace  of  Amiens 
was  celebrated  by  Gillray  in  a  caricature 
entitled  “  Preliminaries  of  Peace  ;  or,  John 
Bull  and  his  little  Friend  marching  to 
Paris.”  The  little  friend  is  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  who  is  leading  the  way  across  the 
channel,  over  a  rotten  and  broken  plank ; 
John  Bull  accompanied  by  Fox  and  all  the 
approvers  of  the  negotiations,  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  while  Britannia’s 
shield  and  a  number  of  valuable  conquests 
are  thrown  into  the  water  as  useless.  An¬ 
other  caricature  of  similar  import  was  en¬ 
titled  “  Political  Dreamings  ;  Visions  of 
Peace !  Perspective  Horrors  I”  Wynd- 
ham,  says  Mr.  Wright,  had  described  in 
strong  language  the  evils  which  the  peace 
would  draw  down  upon  this  country,  and  as 
embodied  in  this  picture,  they  are  certainly 
fearful.  The  preliminaries  are  endorsed  as 
“Britannia’s  Death  Warrant;”  and  she 
herself  is  seen  in  the  clouds  dragged  off  to 
the  guillotine  for  execution  by  the  Corsican 


depredator.  Visions  of  headless  bodies 
crowd  around.  Lord  Hawkesbury’s  hand, 
as  he  signs  the  peace,  is  guided  by  Pitt. 
On  one  side  Justice  has  received  a  strong 
dose  of  physic.  On  another,  we  see  St. 
Paul’s  in  flames.  And  here  the  long  gaunt 
form  of  Death  treading  in  stilts  (two  spears) 
on  the  roast  beef  and  other  good  things  of 
Old  England.  At  the  foot  of  Wyndham’s 
bed.  Fox,  as  an  imp  of  darkness,  gives  the 
serenade.  The  figure  of  the  ominous  sere- 
nader  is  absurdly  grotesque.  Gillray ’s  imps 
are  perfectly  original,  as  is  also  seen  in  the 
caricature  entitled  “  We  are  the  Assessed 
Taxes.”  A  caricature  which  enjoyed  an 
unusual  degree  of  popularity,  and  with 
which  Bonaparte  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  amused  was  “  The  First  Kiss 
this  ten  Years  ;  or,  the  Meeting  of  Britan¬ 
nia  and  Citizen  Francois.” 

The  invasion  threatened  in  1803  called 
forth  a  far  greater  number  of  songs,  satires, 
and  caricatures  than  any  that  preceded. 
Every  kind  of  wit  and  humor  were  brought 
into  play  to  keep  up  the  national  zeal. 
Gillray,  on  his  side,  represented  King 
George  as  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  eyeing 
his  diminutive  assailant  with  contempt. 
Other  caricatures  represented  the  blustering 
invader  in  the  same  character.  In  a  fine  en¬ 
graving  by  Gillray,  bearing  the  same  title 
as  the  one  just  mentioned,  “  The  King  of 
Brobdignag  and  GuUiver,”  the  diminutive 
boaster  is  seen  attempting  to  manoeuvre  his 
small  boat  in  a  basin  of  water,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  King  George  and  his  court. 
Jack  Tar’s  impatience  for  the  French  to 
come  out  was  set  forth  in  a  caricature  by 
the  same  hand,  in  which  John  Bull  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  taking  to  the  sea  in  person,  to 
chant  the  serenade  of  defiance.  The  head 
of  Bonaparte  is  just  seen  over  the  battle¬ 
ment,  uttering  the  threat  which  he  had  now 
been  repeating  several  weeks,  “  I’m  a  com¬ 
ing  !  I’m  a  coming !”  His  boats  are  safely 
stowed  up  under  the  triple  fort  in  which  he 
has  ensconced  himself  for  personal  security, 
and  John  Bull  taunts  with  no  little  ill-hu¬ 
mor.  Gillray  also  published  several  carica¬ 
tures  setting  forth  the  consequences  of  the 
landing  of  Bonaparte.  In  one,  our  brave 
volunteers  are  driving  him  and  his  army  into 
the  sea.  In  another,i entitled  “Bonaparte 
forty-eight  Hours  after  Landing,”  John 
Bull  is  represented  bearing  the  bleeding 
head  of  the  invader  in  triumph  on  his  pike. 
In  a  third  the  king,  in  his  hunting  garb,  is 
holding  up  the  Corsican  fox,  which  he  has 
hunted  down  with  his  good  hounds  Nelson, 
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Vincent,  &c.  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have 
been  much  offended  with  some  of  these  cari¬ 
catures,  which  were  often  coarsely  personal, 
and  the  first  consul  was  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  anything  like  ridicule  against  him¬ 
self  or  his  family.  I 

As  Gillray  was  disappearing  from  the 
scene,  a  number  of  clever  caricaturists  sup¬ 
plied  his  place.  The  Rowlandsons,  Wood¬ 
wards,  and  Cruikshanks,  and  their  compa¬ 
nions,  continued  to  assail  our  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  with  numerous  caricatures  during  1807 
and  180H.  John  Bull,  who  seems  to  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  admir¬ 


able  political  satire  of  Pope’s  friend.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  first  took  his  modem  pictorial 
form  under  Gillray.  But  the  plump,  sleek, 
good-humored  individual  of  that  great  ar¬ 
tist,  had  a  more  coarse  and  vulgar  air  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  Rowlandson.  Wood¬ 
ward,  however,  restored  the  original  idea  of 
the  personification  of  Old  England.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  happier  than  that  artist’s 
“  Genial  Rays ;  or,  John  Bull  Enjoying 
the  Sunshine,”  which  represents  the  sun 
of  patriotism  shining  in  its  full  glory,  and 
lusty,  happy  John  Bull  reclining  on  a  bed 
of  roses  and  basking  joyously  in  its  rays. 


From  Hogg's  Instraetot. 
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Upon  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of  | 
April,  1762,  a  little  girl  about  eight  years 
of  age,  and  a  boy  about  two  years  her  junior, 
descended  the  vine-covered  bank  of  Koso- 
heez,  at  the  foot  of  which  murmured  and 
flowed  the  pure  and  rapid  waters  of  the  river 
Moldau,  which  loses  itself  in  the  ancient 
forest  of  Bohemia.  Instead  of  dancing  on 
their  path  with  all  that  lively  gaiety  so 
common  to  young  people  of  their  age,  these 
two  children  held  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  walked  slowly  along,  with  thoughtful 
brows,  and  downcast  eyes,  and  the  gravity 
of  years  stamped  upon  their  faces  ;  yet  all 
the  easy  grace,  candor,  and  simplicity  of 
childhood  were  observable  in  their  counten-  i 
ances  and  motions.  Their  dress  announced 
the  poverty  of  their  condition.  The  little 
girl’s  robes  were  faded  and  worn,  while  those 
of  the  boy  were  patched  with  cloths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  at  both  knees  and  elbows. 
Nevertheless,  poor  though  they  seemed,  it 
was  easy  to  be  perceived  that  a  kind  and 
attentive  mother  had  tastefully  combed  and 
braided  their  long,  fair  ringlets,  and  had 
washed  their  delicate  hands,  and  handsome, 
intelligent  faces — thus  investing  poverty 
with  its  chiefest  dignity  and  grace,  that  of 
personal  cleanliness.  They  held  in  their 
hands  each  a  large  piece  of  bread,  upon 
which  from  time  to  time  they  cast  their 
eyes  without  venturing  to  eat.  When  they 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and 
were  about  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the 
green  boughs  of  the  forest-trees,  the  little 
boy  broke  silence.  “  Did  you  remark,  my 


sister,’*  said  he,  with  a  sad  voice,  “  in  what 
manner  our  mother  gave  us  our  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  how  she  sighed  when  I 
said,  ‘  Nothing  but  bread  again  .^’  ” 

“  Yes,  my  brother,”  replied  the  little 
girl,  shaking  her  pretty  head  and  sighing, 

“  she  wept — 1  saw  her  tears,  and  her  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  ‘  There  is  even  no 
more  bread  in  the  house,  so  you  must  be 
content.’  But  wherefore  do  you  weep 
added  the  little  girl,  suddenly  melting  into 
tears  at  the  sight  of  her  brother’s  emotion. 

“  I  weep  because  you  do  so,”  replied 
Wolfgang,  in  his  turn  ;  and  then  he  added, 
“  I  grieve,  too,  that  I  have  not  bread 
enough  for  my  breakfast.” 

“  Poor  little  thing,”  said  his  sister,  kiss¬ 
ing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  fondling 
him,  as  if  she  had)  been  twenty  instead  of 
only  two  years  his  senior,  “  you  are  never 
without  some  great  grief ;  but  come,  let  us 
wander  below  the  green  spreading  branches 
of  the  tall  trees,  and  pluck  the  little  flowers 
which  peep  from  the  clustered  grass  that 
grows  beneath  them ;  and  you  shall  eat 
what  bread  you  have,  and  we  shall  wreathe 
our  brows  with  blossoms,  and  forget  that  we 
are  hungry.” 

As  she  spoke,  Fredrika  led  her  brother 
into  the  forest-path  that  skirted  the  margin 
of  the  Kosoheez,  and  began  to  cull  the  wild 
blossoms  from  its  banks,  and  to  laugh  in 
the  fulness  of  her  joy.  High  overhead 
towered  the  ash,  fir,  and  elm  trees,  and  the 
golden  sunbeams  struggled  through  their 
openings,  and  fell  upon  the  moss-grown 
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stones,  and  wild  fox-gloves,  and  trefoils, ! 
and  ferns,  that  clustered  by  the  river’s  side,  j 
The  songs  of  the  birds  came  echoing  from  1 
the  far  recesses  of  the  deep,  green  wood,  i 
and  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  children  like 
heaven-attuned  harmonies,  until  the  soul  of 
the  little  boy  was  stirred  within  him,  and' 
his  lip  quivered  with  an  undefinable  emo-  | 
tion.  ' 


“  Fredrika,”  said  he,  in  a  soft  whisper,  | 
as  he  turned  his  large  blue  eyes  towards 
those  distant  azure  spots  of  the  concave  sky, ! 
which  could  be  seen  through  the  shady  fo- 1 
liage  over  his  head — “  Fredrika,’’  said  he, ' 
as  the  flowers  dropped  from  his  hand,  and , 
his  face  assumed  a  devotional  character, 
“  what  a  sweet  place  this  would  be  in  which 
to  pray!”  , 

“True,  my  Wolfgang,”  said  the  child,  I 
struck  by  her  brother’s  earnestness  ;  “  but ; 
for  what  and  to  whom  will  we  pray 

“  We  shall  pray  for  some  means  to  make  I 
my  mother  smile  oftener,  and  my  father  to 
seem  less  sad — we  shall  ask  that  poverty , 
may  go  from  our  dwelling-place,  and  leave 
us  happiness  instead — and  we  shall  pray  to ; 
God,  who  dwells  in  the  blue  heavens  which : 
you  see  yonder  through  the  dense  leaves  of  j 
the  forest.”  j 

And  he  will  listen  to  us,”  said  the  little 
girl,  joining  her  hands,  and  kneeling  with 
charming  simplicity  upon  the  ground,  while 
her  brother  bent  down  at  her  side.  “  My 
mother  says  that  he  always  listens  to  the 
prayers  of  children  who  love  their  parents.” 

“  My  sister,”  said  Wolfgang,  after  he 
had  knelt  some  time  in  silence,  “  shall  we  i 


address  ourselves  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 


or  to  the  great  St.  John  Nepomucene 


“  To  St.  John,”  responded  the  sister ; 
and  she  closed  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  low  solemn  tones,  while  her 
brother’s  voice  mingled  with  hers,  “  Oh, 
good  St.  John,  give  us  the  means  of  being 
useful  to  our  parents  !” 


Dependency,  the  parent  of  prayer,  is  aj 
prime  attribute  of  childhood.  The  tender] 
soul  and  tender  frame  alike  cry  for  support  I 
and  protection.  “  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 1 


tation,”  says  the  young  feeble  spirit,  as  it 
looks  upward  to  the  bright  region  from 
which  it  so  lately  came,  and  forward  on  the 
dark  world  which  it  yet  scarcely  knows. 
“  Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,”  cries 
the  body,  as  it  bends  its  knees  upon  the 
sward.  Prayer,  so  profitable  during  all 
ages,  is  a  necessity  of  childhood,  and  the  act 
of  it  is  one  of  infancy’s  most  holy  aspects. 
As  the  little  boy  and  girl  knelt  upon  the  soft 


grass,  and  uttered  their  sweet  filial  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  sunbeams  fell  upon  their  closed 
eyes  and  spiritualized  features,  as  if  they 
loved  so  to  do ;  and  the  eyes  of  a  man, 
who  was  concealed  by  the  dense  foliage  which 
surrounded  the  spot  where  they  knelt,  shone 
on  them  too,  with  such  an  expression  as  an 
angel  might  wear,  if  it  listened  to  such  sil¬ 
very  voices.  The  man  was  of  lofty,  noble 
stature  ;  his  countenance  was  mild  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  his  dress  was  rich  but  simple. 
He  stood  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  leaned 
upon  the  tree  behind  which  the  lovely  child¬ 
ren  knelt. 

“  St.  John  of  Nepomucene,  direct  us  how 
we  may  assist  our  parents,’’  said  the  little 
boy,  rising  from  his  knees,  and  assisting  his 
sister  to  do  so  also. 

“  We  have  finished  our  prayers,  then, 
Wolfgang,’’  said  F^redrika,  as  she  kissed 
her  brother’s  lips. 

“  And  we  have  discovered  the  means  for 
which  we  have  prayed,”  exclaimed  the  boy, 
interrupting  her,  while  his  face  lighted  up 
with  joy,  and  his  bright  eyes  sparkled  with 
hope.  “  I  knew  that  we  should  discover 
some  way  of  assisting  our  parents.” 

“  And  what  way  have  you  discovered,  our 
wise  Wolfgang,”  cried  Fredrika  laughing. 

Has  not  our  mother  over  and  over  again 
told  us  that  we  were  good  children .”’  said 
the  boy  with  sweet  naivete,  “and  has  not  our 
father  often  declared  that  you  could  sing, 
and  that  I  could  play  well  upon  the  piano  ? 
Now,  we  shall  rise  some  fine  morning,”  said 
the  child  with  a  serious  air,  “  and  we  shall 
take  each  other’s  hands,  and  we  shall  wan¬ 
der  far  away  over  green  plains,  and  by 
hedge-paths  and  rivers,  until  we  discover, 
on  our  route,  some  stately  castle  ;  and  you 
shall  sing,  and  I  shall  play  upon  the  piano, 
and  the  rich  folks  of  the  castle  shall  give  us 
gold.  Fredrika,”  said  the  wrapt,  dream¬ 
ing  boy,  while  his  little  breast  heaved  with 
the  earnestness  and  fulness  of  his  feelings, 
and  his  eyes  shone  as  if  with  an  inspiration, 
“  1  shall  make  the  piano  tremble  with  the 
most  enchanting  airs,  till  everybody  who 
listens  to  it  shall  tremble  too,  and  then 
they  shall  embrace  thee  and  me,  and  shall 
give  us  pearls,  and  jewels,  and  bonbons ; 
but  I  shall  say  we  will  have  none  of  these — 
give  us  money,  I  pray  you,  that  we  may 
carry  it  to  our  father  and  mother.” 

“Ah,  what  a  dreamer  thou  art,”  cried 
the  little  girl,  as  she  embraced  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  child,  and  kissed  him. 

“  But  more  than  that,  sister,”  continued 
the  castle-building  infant,  with  a  profusion 
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of  expression  and  ideality,  uncommon  in  I 
one  so  young, — “  more  than  that,  sister,” 
he  cried,  as  he  embraced  her,  “the  king 
shall  hear  of  us,  and  shall  send  an  envoy 
for  us ;  and  he  shall  give  to  me  a  silken 
tunic,  and  to  thee  a  robe  of  satin  ;  and  we 
shall  go  to  the  royal  palace,  amongst  beau¬ 
tiful  ladies,  with  broidered  robes,  feathers, 
gold,  and  jewels ;  and  I  shall  sit  at  the 
piano — what  a  piano  !  with  wood  bright  as 
a  looking-glass,  with  silver  pedals,  and 
notes  of  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  and  we  shall 
play  till  the  court  is  ravished  with  our 
music,  and  then  we  shall  be  caressed  and 
embraced,  and  the  king  shall  demand  of 
me  what  I  wish  ;  and  I  shall  answer,  ‘  what 
the  king  pleases,’  and  then  he  shall  give  me 
a  castle,  and  shall  send  for  my  father  and 
mother.” 

A  burst  of  laughter  interrupted  the  re¬ 
cital  of  the  bold  young  piano-player,  who, 
looking  fearfully  first  at  his  sister  and 
then  quickly  from  side  to  side,  perceived 
the  stranger,  who  had  listened  in  his  con¬ 
cealment  to  every  word  which  had  been 
uttered ;  and  now,  seeing  that  he  was  dis¬ 
covered,  he  approached  the  children  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  exclaiming,  “  Do  not 
be  afraid,  my  children  ;  for  the  great  St. 
John  Nepomucene  has  sent  me  as  an  envoy 
to  you.”  The  innocent  children  looked  in 
each  other’s  faces  at  these  words,  and  then 
they  gazed  upon  the  pretended  messenger. 

“  Ah,  well,  so  much  the  better,”  cried 
the  boy ;  “  if  you  are  his  envoy,  you  have 
done  what  1  wish,  I  hope.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  stranger,  seating 
himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  plac¬ 
ing  Wolfgang  and  his  more  aged  and  more 
bashful  sister  before  him,  “I  shall  only 
grant  what  you  desire  upon  condition  that 
you  answer  me  truly  the  questions  I  shall 
ask  you ;  and  I  shall  know  if  you  lie.” 

1  never  lie,”  said  the  little  boy  proudly. 

“  I  shall  see  whether  you  do  or  not,” 
said  the  stranger,  smiling,  and  patting  him 
on  the  head.  “  What  is  your  father’s 
name  ?” 

“  Leopold  Mozart,”  said  the  boy,  bow¬ 
ing-  “  He  is  chapel-master,  and  plays 
upon  the  violin  and  piano,  but  oftener  the 
violin.” 

“  And  does  thy  mother  still  live 

“Yes,  she  does,”  said  Wolfgang,  smil- 
log)  “  and  a  dear  mother  is  mine.” 

“  How  many  children  are  there  of  you 
continued  the  stranger,  in  an  interested 
manner. 

Yhe  little  boy  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 


did  not  know,  and  remained  silent,  while 
his  sister,  taking  up  the  word,  modestly 
replied,  “We  arc  seven  in  all,  but  two  only 
remain,  my  brother  and  I ;  the  others  have 
all  died.” 

“  And  your  father  is  very  poor,  my  dear 
child  .?”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  kindly  tone, 
to  the  little  girl. 

“  Ah,  yes,  very  poor,”  she  exclaimed, 
while  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 
“  Look,”  said  she,  holding  up  the  piece  of 
bread  which  yet  remained  untasted,  “  that 
is  all  the  bread  that  we  had  in  the  house 
this  morning,  and  when  my  mother  gave  it 
to  us  she  bade  us  go  to  the  fields  and  eat  it, 
for  it  grieved  her  to  see  us  fare  so  poorly.” 

“  Poor  children,’’  said  the  stranger,  with 
lively  emotion,  “  where  do  your  parents 
dwell 

“  Above  there,  upon  the  hill,  sir,”  in  that 
little  house  whose  roof  you  can  perceive 
from  where  we  stand,”  replied  Wolfgang. 

“That  house  belongs  to  Dusseck,  the' 
musician,  1  know,”  said  the  stranger,  look¬ 
ing  upward  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
the  children.  “  And  now  tell  me,”  he 
continued,  while  he  patted  their  cheeks 
and  smiled  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye — “  tell  me  what 
you  demanded  of  the  great  Nepomucene, 
when  1  saw  you  praying  a  little  ago.” 

“  That  wo  might  discover  the  means  of 
gaining  inouey,  and  assisting  our  parents,” 
said  the  little  girl,  quietly ;  “  and  my 

brother  declares  that  he  has  discovered 
those  means,  although  1  much  fear  that  he 
has  not.” 

“  if  Wolfgang  is  able  to  play  well  upon 
the  piano,  us  he  said,  his  idea  can  be  put 
in  operation,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling, 
“and  I  can  aid  him.” 

“  My  brother  is  only  six  years  of  age,” 
said  the  little  girl,  looking  fondly  on  the 
boy,  “  but  he  can  compose  very  beautiful 
pieces  already,  my  father  says.” 

“  Compose,  and  he  so  young !”  cried  the 
astonished  envoy  of  the  great  St.  John,  as 
he  looked  half-doubtingly  on  the  child. 

“  Are  you  astonished  at  this .”’  said 
Wolfgang,  laughing,  and  holding  up  his 
pretty  head.  “  Ah,  well,  come  to  our 
house,  and  you  shall  see.” 

The  stranger  bent  his  head,  reflected  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  half-serious, 
half-jocular  way,  “  My  dear  children,  the 
great  Nepomucene,  that  much  revered  saint 
of  Bohemia,  wills  that  you  now  return  to 
the  home  of  your  parents,  remain  there  all 
day,  and  before  evening  comes  you  shall 
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“  And  did  he  speak  to  you,  my  boy  ?” 
said  the  chapel-master,  smiling. 

“  Ay,  that  he  did,”  cried  Wolfgang, 
with  an  arch  expression,  “  and  he  will  be 
here  soon  after  he  has  sent  dinner,  and 
when  1  begin  to  play  a  sonata  on  the 
piano.” 

M.  Mozart  could  not  restrain  his  laughter 
at  the  excessive  simplicity  of  his  little  boy, 
and,  placing  him  on  his  knee,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  raillery,  “  And  shall  he  give 
you  anything  else  but  dinner,  Wolfgang 

“  Yes,  father,  a  palace,  and  valets,  and 
fine  robes,  and  plenty  of  money  ;”  and  the 
boy  continued  to  prattle  on  in  this  style 
until  a  loud  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  chapel-master’s  humble  house. 
When  Madame  Mozart  opened  the  door, 
a  little  covered  vehicle  was  standing  before 
it,  with  two  attendants  in  charge  of  it. 

Is  this  Leopold  Mozart’s,  the  chapel- 
,  master,”  said  a  fat,  portly  man,  who  puffed 
and  blew,  either  with  the  exertion  of  whip- 
Iping  up  the  little  horses,  or  carrying  the 
j  flesh  that  covered  his  bones. 

I  “  Yes,  sir,”  said  Madame  Mozart,  mak- 
I  ing  a  low  courtesy,  for  it  was  seldom  that 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  even  seeing  so  fat  a 
man. 

I  “  Then  the  person  whom  Wolfgang  Mo- 
I  zart  met  in  the  wood  this  morning  sends 
I  the  dinner  he  promised and  so  saying 
j  the  cook  and  his  assistant  covered  the  black 
1  centre-table  with  rich  and  well-cooked 
j  viands. 

j  Mozart  and  his  wife  gazed  in  stu- 
I  pified  wonder  upon  the  rich  succulent  food 
j  which  was  set  before  them,  ready  to  be 
1  eaten,  and  at  last  finding  speech — “You 
must  tell  me  to  whom  I  owe  this  mysterious 
banquet,”  said  the  chapel-master,  as  he  re¬ 
covered  from  his  astonishment ;  but  the  fat, 
burly  cook  shook  his  head,  declared  that 
the  children  knew  as  much  of  their  benefac¬ 
tor  as  he  could  tell,  then,  bidding  them 
good-day,  he  mounted  his  vehicle,  and, 
driving  off  quickly,  left  the  family  of  Mo¬ 
zart  in  a  state  of  wonder  and  amazement. 

“  He  must  indeed  be  the  envoy  of  some 
good  saint,  who  could  do  so  kind  a  deed,” 
said  the  mother  of  Wolfgang,  as  she  looked 
round  the  table  with  a  tearful  eye,  “  and 
although  the  name  of  the  good  man  is  un¬ 
known,  his  memory  nevertheless  lives  in 
our  hearts.” 

Just  as  the  feast  was  being  ended,  and 
while  the  hearts  of  the  family  danced  with¬ 
in  them  with  a  '  ’ 


livelier  joy  than  they  had 
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felt  for  many  a  day,  the  clock  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  convent  struck  two,  and  little  Wolf¬ 
gang,  as  if  recalled  to  himself  by  the  sound, 
left  bis  seat,  and  approached  the  piano. 
“  The  stranger,”  said  he,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  “  looked  astonished  when  Fredrika 
told  him  that  I  could  compose ;  but  were 
he  in  this  house  now,  1  should  let  him  hear 
such  a  sonata.”  As  he  spake,  the  child 
ran  his  tiny  little  fingers  along  the  touches, 
which  he  could  hardly  reach,  with  an  ease 
and  precision  which  it  was  astonishing  to 
look  upon ;  then,  as  if  the  sound  recalled 
some  bright  glorious  vision,  beyond  mortal 
ken,  his  little  eyes  closed,  his  face  became 
lighted  with  a  most  seraphic  expression, 
and,  abandoning  himself  to  the  instrument, 
he  produced  sounds  so  soft,  so  perfect,  so 
decided,  and  so  harmonious,  that  even  his 
father  and  mother  sat  mute  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  rich  and  capricious  fancy  of 
the  infantile  composer  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  wings  of  an  angel,  and  to  have  attuned 
that  instrument  with  the  melodious  thril¬ 
ling  harpings  of  heaven.  His  little  bosom 
heaved  as  his  feeble,  tiny  fingers  swept 
over  the  ivory  and  ebon  touches  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  the  most  accomplished 
master,  and  his  face  was  sufifused  with  a 
soft  rapturous  smile,  as  the  harmony  that 
filled  his  soul  lent  its  magic  influences  to 
that  passive  piano.  The  poet-musician — 
for  in  music  there  is  a  glorious,  lofty  ele¬ 
ment  of  poetry — forgot  everything  in  the 
fulness  of  his  devotion  to  his  art.  The 
sounds  of  the  far-ofif  land,  where  hosts  of 
cherubim,  seated  on  rainbow-rims,  struck 
their  lyric-strings,  till  the  hills  of  heaven 
sent  back  the  strains  again,  seemed  to  wak¬ 
en  his  young  genius  from  the  latent  slum¬ 
bers  of  its  youth.  He,  so  lately  from  that 
pure  fresh  heaven  above,  where  all  is  bliss, 
and  glory,  and  brightness,  that  we  forget 
when  we  come  down  upon  the  earth,  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  retained  in  all  its  fulness  of 
power  the  music-language  of  the  hosts 
above.  He  could  still  speak  to  them,  and 
hear  them,  through  the  sense  of  exquisite 
genius. 

“Oh,  embrace  me,  my  boy  I”  cried  the 
enraptured  father  with  enthusiasm,  as  he 
held  the  feeble  child  to  his  bosom,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
father  and  an  artist.  “  With  God’s  help,” 
he  cried,  “  thou  shalt  one  day  be  a  great 
man.”  Then  suddenly  desponding,  as  he 
reflected  for  a  moment  upon  his  true  posi¬ 
tion,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sad  tone,  “  But 
who  in  all  the  world  knows  of  thee  but  thy 
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father,  my  poor  boy  ?  who  shall  lead  thee 
from  the  obscurity  of  this  little  dwelling, 
and  the  humble  condition  of  a  chapel-mas¬ 
ter’s  son  ^  who  shall  raise  thee  from  the 
depths  of  misery  and  poverty  and  become 
thy  protector  .^” 

“  I  will,”  cried  a  voice  from  behind,  and, 
turning  round  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
response  proceeded,  Wolfgang,  with  plea¬ 
sure,  recognized  the  envoy  of  St,  John  Ne- 
pomucene  ;  and  Leopold  Mozart,  with  awe 
and  wonder,  inclined  his  head  as  he  recog¬ 
nized  Francis  1.  of  Austria,  who  had  come 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  Kosoheez,  and  whom  he  had  frequently 
seen  at  the  chapel. 

A  few  days  after  this  adventure  Wolf¬ 
gang  and  his  father  set  out  for  Vienna,  in 
order  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Theresa,  at  the  command  of  her 
husband  the  emperor. 

“  Beginning  a  life  of  labor  at  six  years  of 
age.  Alas !”  said  his  mother,  weeping, 
“  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  poor !” 

“  I  shall  work  for  you,  my  mother,  and  a 
life  of  labor  shall  then  be  a  life  of  pleasure,” 
cried  the  child,  as  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

Wolfgang  Mozart,  dressed  in  a  gay  court 
costume,  was  led  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
V’'ienna,  and  conducted  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  into  the  concert-hall.  It 
was  tcnantless  when  the  little  musician  en¬ 
tered,  but  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his 
eyes  was  a  splendid  piano,  before  which  he 
quickly  and  almost  instinctively  seated 
himself,  while  his  father  passed  out  upon  a 
balcony  which  commanded  a  noble  view  of 
the  splendid  royal  gardens.  Alone  in  the 
great  saloon,  with  his  instrument  before 
him,  the  boy  began  to  play,  timidly  at  first, 
for  the  full  rich  tones  of  the  grand  instru¬ 
ment  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  spacious 
apartment  with  a  tremulous  sense  of  life  ; 
then,  as  his  ear  became  familiar  with  the 
tones,  he  burst  into  one  of  his  most  beauti¬ 
ful  strains  of  improvization,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  wholly  up  to  his  instrument.  The  boy, 
lost  in  the  fancies  which  gave  life  and  the 
power  of  a  noble  accentuation  to  his  fingers, 
and  the  chords  which  they  touched,  did  not 
observe  the  rustling  of  silken  robes,  the 
waving  of  perfumed  plumes,  the  glitter  of 
gems  and  gold,  and  the  sparkling  of  pearls, 
nor  the  soft  footfalls  of  little  feet,  as  the 
gay  courtly  train  entered  the  saloon.  It 
was  only  when  he  had.  finished,  and  the 
last  vibration  of  the  instrument  had  died 
away,  that  he  looked  around,  and  found 
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himself  gazed  on  by  bright  eyes,  and  re¬ 
garded  with  lovely  smiling  countenances. 

“  How  beautifully  you  play !”  cried  a 
little  girl,  as  she  ran  to  the  side  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  musician,  and  took  his  hand.  “  Will 
you  teach  me  to  play  as  well 

“  Ah,  it  is  a  wearisome,  toilsome  thing 
to  learn  to  play,”  said  the  boy,  innocently. 

“  You  must  sit  long,  and  grow  tired,  and 
then  begin  again.  I  will  not  learn  you 
until  you  are  bigger,  and  then  you  will  not 
feel  it  so  sore  upon  you.” 

“  And  who  taught  your”  said  the  child, 
as  she  parted  his  curls  and  looked  into  his 
eyes. 

“  My  father,  and  the  good  St.  John  Ne- 
pomucene,”  said  the  boy,  archly. 

“  Then  you  and  the  saint  may  learn  me,” 
cried  the  little  Princess  Marie  Antoinette, 
clapping  her  hands  at  the  thought. 

“  Great  princesses  do  not  need  the 
saints  to  teach  them,”  said  the  boy  ;  “  they 
don’t  need  to  play  for  bread.” 

Wolfgang  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  appeared  before  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  ravished  his  auditory  with  the 
precocity  of  his  genius.  He  played  the  or¬ 
gan  in  the  chapel  royal,  before  the  king  and 
his  courtiers,  in  a  style  that  had  never  been 
surpassed  by  the  most  accomplished  mas¬ 
ters.  At  that  early  period  of  his  life,  he 
composed  two  sonatas,  which  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  to  attest  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and 
the  fulness  of  his  powers  of  development. 
One  of  these  he  dedicated  to  Victoire, 
daughter  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
other  to  the  Countess  of  Tesse.  In  1768, 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  opera  of 
“  Mithridates,”  which  was  honored  with 
twenty  successive  performances. 

In  1776,  a  young  man  sat  in  a  quiet  re¬ 
tired  box  in  an  opera-house  in  Paris,  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  listening  to 
the  performance  of  the  celebrated  “  Alces- 
ta,”  whose  glorious  strains  fell  almost  unre¬ 
garded  upon  the  ears  of  the  cold  throng, 
who  had  come  determined  to  condemn  it. 
The  young  man  was  of  small  stature,  and 
his  long  fair  hair  fell  round  his  pale  cheeks 
and  neck,  but  his  countenance  was  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  that  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  it 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  every  emotional 
change  of  the  opera.  Beside  him  stood  a 
handsome  man,  whose  eyes  rolled  from  side 
to  side  of  the  theatre  with  an  expression  of 
blended  chagrin  and  defiance,  and  whose  lips 
quivered,  as  he  strove  to  return  the  half- 
sneering  glances  that  were  sometimes  cast  on 
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him  from  loungers  in  the  opposite  tiers  of 
boxes.  The  curtain  fell  at  last  amidst  so-  I 
Icmn  silence  ;  not  a  solitary  plaudit  greeted  1 
the  labors  and  hopes  of  the  Chevalier  de  I 
Gluck,  whose  opera  had  just  died  of  cold  I 
contempt  and  envy.  The  composer  stood 
still  as  a  statue,  and  not  a  muscle  of  his  1 

handsome  features  moved,  as  hundreds  of  I 

eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  hundreds  of  1 

lips  were  curled  in  affected  pity.  He  felt  j 

that  the  fruits  of  his  genius  had  deserved  ? 

another  fate,  and,  proud  in  that  conscious-  | 

ness,  he  looked  forth  calmly  upon  his  ene-  1 

mies.  The  young  man  who  sat  beside  him  1 

seemed  alone  overpowered  with  his  emo-  | 

tions  in  all  that  vast  assembly,  or  he  was  | 

lost- in  reverie,  for  the  curtain  had  fallen  5 

some  time  before  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  i 

the  fact.  At  last  he  suddenly  roused  him-  ■ 

self,  looked  quickly  and  furtively  round  j 

upon  the  audience,  then  suddenly  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  friend,  while 
he  burst  into  tears,  he  passionately  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Ah,  the  barljarians — the  cold,  frigid 
hearts  of  ice  and  bronze — what  now  could 
move  them  ?” 

“  Ah,  never  mind,  my  dear  boy,”  whis¬ 
pered  Gluck  in  his  ear,  while  he  pressed 
him  to  his  breast,  and  his  lip  now  visibly 
quivered ;  “  they  shall  do  me  justice  in 
thirty  years  hence.  Now,  however,  the 
commendation  of  Wolfgang  Mozart  is  worth 
a  world  of  such  fame  as  they  could  give.” 

It  was  little  Wolfgang  whom  the  cheva¬ 
lier  pressed  to  his  heart  so  tenderly,  and 
whose  opinion  he  now  valued  so  highly. 

The  visioned  glories  that  had  danced  before 
the  mental  eyes  of  the  fanciful  boy  had 
known  something  like  reality,  and  that,  too, 
at  an  early  age.  He  had  won  the  flattery 
and  applause  of  courts  and  kings ;  he  had 
sat  before  assembled  thousands  of  the 
proudest  and  the  gayest  of  the  world’s  great 
peers,  and  he  had  created  for  them  sources 
of  exquisite  enjoyment,  which  their  senses 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  their 
imaginings  had  never  conceived.  At  last 
he  sat  in  his  own  sweet  home  at  Vienna, 
revelling  in  melodious  harmonic  dreams, 
and  swan-like  singing  his  soul  away,  while 
his  mortal  frame  dissolved  in  the  fervor  of 
his  spirit. 

One  day  Mozart  sat  at  his  piano,  with 
his  head  inclined  upon  the  touches,  and  his 
eyes  half-closed.  He  was  weary  and  feeble, 
for  his  body  had  yielded  to  his  active  spirit 
the  tribute  which  the  physical  frame  ever 
pays  to  genius.  Wolfgang’s  cheek  was 
pale,  and  his  brow  was  heavy — ^for  be  had 
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expended  the  rosy  tints  of  the  one  and  the 
glories  of  the  other  in  his  devotion  to  his 
art,  and  now  he  leaned  quietly  forward  up¬ 
on  the  instrument  which  slept  in  his  sleep. 
Before  him  also  lay  paper  in  confused  piles, 
scraps  of  unfinished  sonatas  and  oratorios — 
fragmentary  symbols  of  the  revellings  of 
his  fancy,  which  by  the  magic  of  their 
power  would  yet  create  worlds  of  thought 
and  wild  joys  in  sympathetic  souls  unborn. 
Instruments  lay  scattered  all  around  the 
room,  like  a  hundred  voiceless  tongues,  of 
which  this  weary,  feeble  man  was  the  soul — 
the  only  revelant  and  awakener. 

“  Awake,  Wolfgang,”  said  a  voice  in  the 
ear  of  the  sleeping  composer,  and  Mozart, 
raising  his  head  from  its  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion,  looked  calmly  and  without  apparent 
wonder  in  the  face  of  his  visitor.  That 
face,  however,  could  not  be  very  distinctly 
scanned,  for  it  was  covered  with  long  black 
hair,  and  shaded  by  a  dark  cloak  and  broad 
hat. 

“  What  do  you  require  of  me  de¬ 
manded  the  composer  at  la.st,  when  he  had 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  reco¬ 
vered  sufficient  energy  to  speak. 

“  I  address  myself  to  Wolfgang  Mozart 
said  the  stranger,  in  a  deep  low  voice,  and 
in  a  tone  of  interrogatory. 

“  And  to  whom  have  I  the  honor  to 
speak  ?”  replied  the  musician. 

“To  one  who  would  have  you  compose  a 
requiem  before  this  day  month,  and  who 
would  pay  you  amply  for  it.” 

“  A  requiem  !”  said  Mozart,  musing,  and 
smoothing  his  high  polished  brow  with  his 
palm.  “  Come  to  me,  then,  and  it  shall 
be  done.” 

With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  his  ar¬ 
dent  nature  was  capable,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  this  work.  When  his  wife  would 
hang  over  him,  and  beseech  him  to  forego 
such  close  application  to  study,  he  vfould 
smile  and  exclaim,  “  I  labor  for  my  own 
death.”  Indeed,  the  fire  of  that  composi¬ 
tion  was  supplied  by  the  vital  warmth  of 
his  lifeblood.  Death  he  felt  was  in  his 
cup,  as  he  bent  his  noble  head  over  the 
page,  which  received  upon  its  white  bosom 
the  transfusions  of  his  life,  and  the  records 
of  his  immortality ;  but  still,  with  an  ardor 
that  knew  no  abatement,  and  a  devotion 
which  partook  of  all  that  religious  unction  of 
which  his  soul  was  so  full,  he  labored  to 
leave  his  sublime  thoughts  to  posterity,  and 
as  the  swan  upon  its  crystal  river  sings  as  its 
lovely  form  floats  downward  to  its  death,  so 
he,  singing  as  man  never  sung,  finished  his 


“  Agnus  Dei  with  his  expiring  breath  and 
strength,  then  laid  him  down  in  sleep. 

They  placed  the  body  of  the  young  man 
— for  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  aare — 
upon  a  splendid  bier,  and  they  covered  him 
with  a  richly-broidered  pall,  and  the  deep- 
toned  organ  pealed  through  the  long  aisles 
and  lofty  arches  of  the  cathedral,  and  five 
hundred  voices  chanted  the  soft,  solemn, 
soul-subduing  requiem  over  him  who  had 
once  been  a  little,  ragged,  hungry  child, 
fain  to  wander  by  the  banks  of  the  Moldau, 
and  in  the  woods  of  Kosoheez,  in  order  to 
forget  that  he  had  no  dinner ;  but  who  had 
now  won  fame  even  before  death,  and  whom 
his  own  generation,  as  well  as  posterity,  de¬ 
lighted  and  delight  to  honor,  as  the  most 
eminent  musical  genius  of  any  age. 


Cultivation  op  Tastk. — I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  persons  entertain, 
as  if  the  taste  were  a  separate  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagination :  a 
species  of  instinct  by  which  we  are  struck  naturally, 
and  at  the  first  glance,  without  any  previous  rea¬ 
soning,  with  the  excellencies  or  the  defects  of  a  com¬ 
position.  So  far  as  the  imagination  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  are  concerned,  I  believe  it  true  that  the  reason 
is  little  consulted;  but  where  disposition,  w'here  de¬ 
corum,  where  congruity  are  concerned — in  short, 
wherever  the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  understanding  operates,  and  no¬ 
thing  else ;  and  its  operations  are  in  reality  far  from 
being  always  sudden,  or  when  they  are  sudden,  they 
are  often  far  from  being  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste, 
by  consideration,  come  frequently  to  change  their 
early  precipitate  judgment,  which* the  mind  from  its 
aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on 
the  spot.  It  is  known  that  the  taste  (whatever  it  is) 
is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judgments, 
by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  .steady  attention 
to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise.  They  who 
have  not  Liken  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides 
quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly;  and  their  quick¬ 
ness  is  owing  to  iheir  presumption  and  rashness, 
and  not  to  any  sudden  irradiation  that  in  a  moment 
dispels  a}l  darkness  from  their  minds.  But  they 
who  have  cultivated  that  species  of  knowledge 
which  makes  the  object  of  taste,  by  degrees  and  ha¬ 
bitually,  attain  not  only  a  soundness,  but  a  readi¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  as  men  «!o  by  the  same  methods 
on  all  other  occ.isions.  At  fii-st  they  are  obliged  to 
spell,  but  at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  celerity; 
but  this  celerity  of  its  operation  is  no  proof  that  the 
taste  is  a  distinct  faculty.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has 
attended  the  course  of  a  discussion,  which  turned 
upon  matters  within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked  rea¬ 
son,  but  must  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness 
with  which  the  whole  process  of  the  argument  is 
carried  on,  the  grounds  discovered,  the  objections 
raised  and  answered,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  premises,  with  a  quickness  alti^ther  as  great 
as  the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with ;  and  yet 
where  nothing  but  plain  reason  either  is  or  can  be 
suspected  to  operate.  To  multijidy  principles  for 
every  different  appearance  is  useless,  and  unpbilo- 
sophical  too,  in  a  high  degree. — Burke. 
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The  emperor  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity.  He  was  making  kings  with  as 
much '  ease  as  he  was  makin"  marshals. 

o 

Murat  had  just  been  transferred  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  to  the  throne  of  Na¬ 
ples,  when  one  morning  a  carriage  drove 
into  my  court-yard  and  a  lady  alighted 
from  it.  Ah,  Misericorde  !  I  exclaimed, 
it  is  her  imperial  highness  the  Princess  de 
Guastalla  (Madame  Borghese,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Pauline  Bonaparte).  I  was  hastening 
down  stairs  to  receive  her  with  all  due  cere¬ 
mony,  when  happening  to  pass  a  window 
which  looked  out  to  the  gardeu,  I  beheld 
advancing  towards  the  house — who  but  the 
emperor  himself.  He  rang  at  a  back  door, 
usually  appropriated  to  the  servants  and 
entered.  He  was,  !  think,  accompanied  by 
Berthier.  Here  was  a  rencontre  !  It  was 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  !  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  feigned  not  to  recognize  the  emperor, 
but  with  a  most  imperative  gesture,  he 
beckoned  me  to  him.  1  therefore  turned 
to  the  right  about,  and  leaving  the  princess 
to  find  her  way  to  the  drawing-room  unat¬ 
tended,  I  hurried  to  the  emperor. 

“  Prince,”  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  was  in 
his  presence,  “  I  know  that  my  sister 
wishes  to  speak  with  you.  Show  me  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  1  may  hear  her 
break  her  thunderbolts.  Say  what  you  can 
to  appease  her,  but  do  not  pledge  me  for 
anything.  Go  to  her  quickly — she  will 
never  forgive  you  for  keeping  her  waiting.” 

1  thought  of  the  fatal  position  of  Ger- 
manicus  with  Nero,  in  Racine’s  tragedy, 
in  the  scene  in  which  Junie  complains  to 
the  former  of  the  cruelty  of  the  latter.  1 
had  prepared  myself  for  a  most  violent  re¬ 
ception,  but  all  my  expectations  fell  short 
of  the  reality.  The  princess,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  me,  taxed  me  with  my  want  of  re¬ 
spect,  and  complained  of  not  having  found 
me  waiting  to  receive  her  at  the  door  of 
my  hotel.  This  first  ebullition  of  ill  hu¬ 
mor  being  exhausted,  I  said — 

“  Madam,  if  your  imperial  highness  had 
been  pleased  to  give  me  notice  of  your  in¬ 
tention  to  confer  on  me  this  honor,  J  should 
undoubtedly  have  observed  the  due  eti¬ 
quette.  But  as  1  am  not  endowed  with 
prescience,  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
Uiat  1  learned  from  my  servants  that  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  our  august  monarch  was  in  my  house.” 


“  His  sister,  sir  !  rather  say  an  unfortu¬ 
nate,  a  forsaken,  a  miserable  slave  !” 

“  Is  it  possible,  madam,  that  enjoying 
as  you  do  the  favor  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
you  can  have  any  cause  of  complaint  1” 

“  His  favor !  What  a  mockery  !  Does 
he  show  his  favor  by  degrading  me 

“  No,  madam,  but  by  having  elevated 
you  to  the  dignity  of  an  imperial  princess, 
by  having  conferred  on  you  the  Duchy  of 
Guastalla,  and  united  you  to  a  Roman 
prince  !” 

“  A  brilliant  marriage,  truly  !  An  illus¬ 
trious  rank  !  I  have  indeed  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  when  I  see  Caroline  a 
queen,  my  sister-in-law  a  queen,  and  then 
Josephine’s  daughter  a  queen,  or  on  the  point 
of  becoming  one :  and  I  suppose  there  is  a 
kingdom  in  store  for  Jerome’s  wife  !  Eliza, 
too,  will  be  crowned  by  and  by ;  whilst  1 
am  nothing — hear  me.  Prince  Cambaceres. 
Go  immediately  to  Bonaparte,  and  tell  him, 
that  if  he  does  not  raise  me  to  the  dignity 
of  queen,  1  have  a  terrible  vengeance  in  re¬ 
serve  for  him.” 

“  But  which  your  sisterly  affection  will 
not  permit  you  to  inflict.”  “  My  affection ! 
I  hate  him — he  is  a  monster.” 

“Hush!  princess!”  I  exclaimed,  with 
some  alarm.  “  Know  that  in  France  walls 
•have  ears.” 

“  I  care  not — I  defy  his  police — and  I 
would  tell  him  all  I  have  said  to  his  face. 
1  will  seek  refuge  in  England,  or  he  shall 
perish  by  my  hand.” 

I  became  more  and  more  alarmed,  and  I 
was  about  to  reply,  when  the  emperor  saved 
me  the  trouble.  He  opened  the  door,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  princess. 

“Maniac!”  he  exclaimed,  “you  shall 
not  go  to  England,  but  to  Clarenton.” 

“  Ah  !  so  you  have  followed  me,”  she 
said.  “  Then  you  thought  I  really  intend¬ 
ed  to  throw  myself  into  the  Seine,  as  I 
threatened  !  1  have  come  here  to  request 

Prince  Cambaceres  to  intercede  for  me. — 
Now,  my  dear  Napoleon,  I  must  have  a 
crown.  ■  I  don’t  care  where  it  is.  Make  me 
queen  of  Portugal — or  Denmark,  what  you 
will — I  would  even  reign  in  Switzerland  or 
in  Corfu — no  matter  where — but  a  crown  I 
must  have.  Am  I  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  family  who  does  not  wear  one }  Oh, 
Napoleon  !  your  unkindness  will  kill  me  !” 
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With  these  words,  she  burs^  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  The  capricious  beauty  had 
changed  her  imperious  tone  to  one  of  sup¬ 
plication  and  tender  reproach.  The  Princess 
Pauline  was  certainly  a  most  fascinating 
woman ;  but  at  that  moment  she  appeared 
to  be  more  charming  than  ever.  I  could 
not  wonder  at  the  ascendency  she  gained 
over  the  emperor.  He  was  at  first  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  rage;  but  his  anger  was  gradually 
soothed,  and  when  Pauline  stopped  short  in 
her  appeal  to  him  and  burst  into  tears,  he 
advanced  to  her  and  said  affectionately — 

“  My  dear  sister,  why  are  you  not  satis¬ 
fied  ?  I  am  doing  all  I  can  for  you.  King¬ 
doms  cannot  be  created  at  my  will.  Be¬ 
sides,  your  husband  is  not  a  Frenchman.” 

“  Let  me  have  a  divorce,  then.” — 
“  Heaven  forbid  !” — “  I  will  be  a  queen,  or 
I  will  go  to  London.” — “  You  shall  go  to 
Vincennes.” — “  I  defy  you  !  I  will  strangle 
myself  as  I  enter.” 

I  know  not  what  circumstance  was  recall¬ 
ed  to  Napoleon’s  mind  by  this  threat !  but 
his  brow  lowered,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
bit  his  lips  till  he  almost  drew  blood ;  and 
then  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  he 
exclaimed :  “  So  much  the  better,  Madame. 
You  will  rid  me  of  a  termagant,  whom  I 
find  it  more  difficult  to  govern  than  all  Eu¬ 
rope  together !  1  see  that  you  are  only  to 

be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  therefore 
command  you  to  go  immediately  to  Madame 
Mere,  and  there  await  the  orders  which  the 
Prince  Arch-Chancellor  shall  deliver  to  you 
from  me.” 

“  Then  will  you  make  me  a  queen  ?  I 
must  be  crowned.” 

“  Really,  Pauline,  to  hear  you,  one  would 
imagine  that  I  had  wronged  you  of  your 
right  of  succession  to  the  late  king  our 
father.” 

1  had  never  before  known  the  emperor  to 
have  recourse  to  this  sort  of  pleasantry, 
but  I  often  afterwards  heard  him  employ 
similar  language.  On  the  occasion  which  1 
have  first  been  describing,  this  good-humor¬ 
ed  touch  of  satire  had  an  excellent  effect 
Pauline  blushed,  and  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
past  reminded  her  of  her  humble  origin, 
contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  high  rank  to 
which  her  brother  had  raised  her.  A  sud¬ 
den  change  was  effected  in  her  feelings ;  she 
hung  down  her  head,  and  was  evidently 


mortified  and  ashamed.  Napoleon  asked 
her  whether  she  had  come  alone.  She 
named  one  of  her  ladies,  1  do  not  recollect 
whom,  and  said  she  was  waiting  in  another 
apartment. 

“  Let  her  come  in,”  said  the  emperor. 

I  rang — the  order  was  given,  and  the  lady 
appeared.  The  emperor  directed  her  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  and 
then,  turning  to  me,  he  added :  “  Let  us 
retire  to  your  cabinet.” 

“  I  am  at  your  majesty’s  disposal,”  re¬ 
plied  I ;  “  but  permit  me  first  to  observe 
the  ceremony  due  to  the  Princess.” 

“  Well,  well !  only  be  quick  !” 

He  proceeded  to  my  cabinet,  and  I  escort¬ 
ed  the  Princess  to  her  carriage.  As  soon 
as  I  had  got  rid  of  her,  I  flew  to  wait  on 
the  emperor.  I  found  him  walking  about 
the  room  with  hurried  steps. 

“Well,  prince!’’  said  he,  as  soon  as  I 
entered,  “  this  is  one  of  the  thousand  dis¬ 
agreeable  scenes  which,  tyrant  as  they  say  I 
am,  I  am  compelled  to  endure.  This  morn¬ 
ing  Pauline  came  to  me,  commenced  an 
altercation,  assumed  an  imperative  tone, 
and  ended  by  threatening  to  drown  herself. 
Seeing  the  excited  state  she  was  in,  and 
knowing  her  violent  temper,  I  became  alarm¬ 
ed.  She  left  me ;  1  followed  her,  and  as 
soon  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  1  took 
possession  of  the  first  cabriolet  I  saw  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries.  She 
drove  across  the  bridges ;  I  suspected  she 
was  coming  to  you — I  entered  by  your  back 
door ;  and  you  know  the  rest.  A  crown  for 
a  Borghese  !  Such  a  proposition  would  ex¬ 
cite  an  insurrection  in  the  army !  The 
Borghese  are  of  pure  blood-royal,  I  know ; 
but  the  kings  of  my  creation  must  be  of  my 
own  blood,  and  must  have  received  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  sword.  However,  I  am  anxious 
to  soothe  Pauline.  Her  husband  shall  be 
made  governor  of  Piedmont.  Tell  her  this 
from  me  ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  will  give 
her  a  million  francs  to  clear  off  her  debts 
and  re-set  her  diamonds.  A  million  francs  ! 
What  a  sum.  How  much  happiness  it  would 
diffuse  if  distributed  !  Ah,  prince !  What 
a  cross  is  a  numerous  family  to  a  man  like 
me  !  I  have  always  envied  the  happiness 
of  Melchisedech,  who  never  knew  father, 
mother,  brother,  and,  above  all,  sisters.” — 
Ecenings  Kith  Cambaceres. 


THE  LAST  FAREWELL. 


From  Ilogg’t  In»tructor, 

SMILES. 

BY  MBS.  H.  ROLLS. 

What  is  that  smile,  that  o’er  the  cheek 
Of  artless,  blooming  childhood  strays; 

That  revels  in  the  dimple  sleek, 

And  charms  the  motner’s  tender  gaze  ? 

Tis  the  bright  sun  of  April’s  morn, 

That  rises  with  unsullied  ray. 

Nor  marks  the  clouds  that  swift  are  borne. 

To  wrap  in  shades  the  future  day. 

What  is  that  soft,  that  tender  smile, 

That  mingles  with  the  rising  sigh  1 
Light  spreads  the  timid  blush  the  while. 

And  sweetly  sinks  the  melting  eye  ? 

Tis  the  bright  sunbeam  on  the  rose, 

That  lights  away  the  early  shower — 

That  wiil  its  folded  leaves  enclose, 

And  in  full  fragrance  spread  the  flower. 

What  is  that  smile,  whose  rapturous  glow 
Passion’s  impetuous  breath  inspires ; 

While  pleasure’s  gaudy  blossoms  blow, 

And  the  eye  beams  with  guilty  fires  ? 

’Tis  the  volcano’s  direful  blaze. 

Which  sheds  around  its  fatal  light; 

The  victim  dies  that  stops  to  gaze. 

And  safety  is  but  found  in  flight. 

What  is  that  sad,  that  transient  smile. 

That  dawns  upon  the  lip  of  wo ; 

That  checks  the  deep-drawn  sigh  the  while, 
And  slays  the  tear  that  starts  to  flow  ? 

’Tis  but  a  meteor  o’er  the  heart. 

When  youth’s  gay  dreams  have  pass’d  away ; 
When  joy’s  faint,  ling’ring  days  depart. 

And  the  last  gleams  of  htpe  decay. 

What  is  that  bright,  that  fearful  smile, 

Cluick  flashing  o’er  the  brow  of  care. 

When  fades  each  fruit  of  mental  toil, 

And  nought  remains  to  check  despair  7 
’Tis  the  wild  lurid  lightning’s  gleam. 

Swift  bursting  from  a  stormy  cloud, 

That  sheds  a  bright  destructive  beam. 

Then  sinks  amid  its  sable  shroud. 

What  is  that  smile,  calm,  fix’d  at  last. 

On  the  hoar  brow  of  reverend  age. 

When  the  world’s  changing  scenes  depart, 

And  nearly  closed  life’s  weary  page  ? 

’Tis  the  rich,  glowing,  western  beam. 

Bright  mantling  o’er  the  dark’ning  skies. 
That  shows,  by  its  mild  parting  beam, 

A  cloudless,  heavenly  morn  to  rise. 


I  BY  JAMES  HENDERSON. 

!  Why  wilt  thou  weep,  my  mother  7  Thou  art  sigh- 
1  ing— 

I  •  Sad  is  thy  heart ! 

I I  feel  thy  tears  upon  my  pale  cheek  lying, 

I  Yet  we  must  part. 

j  Life  from  mv  throbbing  bosom  now  is  flying 
1  With  every  breath; 

I  My  eyes  grow  darkly  dim ;  and  I  am  dying — 

And  is  this  death  7 

I  grieve  to  leave  thee  now ;  yet  thou  hast  told  me 
There  is  a  land 

Where  we  shall  meet — where  thou  wilt  yet  behold 
me, 

i  Thy  loved  one,  stand ; 

!  Where,  robed  in  light,  unnumber’d  angels  bend- 
i  ing— 

A  shining  throng — 

1  Strike  golden  harps,  with  sinless  glory  blending 
I  Celestial  song. 

1  Can  I  be  happy  there,  when  thou,  my  mother, 

,  Art  gone  from  me  7 

I  And  in  that  land,  oh !  shall  I  find  another 
I  As  kind  as  thee  ? 

;  Shall  I  be  glad  ?  Can  there  be  aught  will  cheer  me — 
j  Asunder  riven 

'  Fronf  thee,  w'hose  smiles  with  joy  were  ever  near 
I  me — 

}  Whose  love  was  heaven  7 

Yet  thou  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me  for  ever 
Beyond  the  skies, 

In  blissful  spheres,  where  death  can  enter  never. 
Nor  tears,  nor  sighs. 

I  will  be  there,  and  welcome  thee  to  pleasures 
Without  alloy ; 

I  will  ’oe  there,  and  lead  thee  unto  treasures 
Of  endless  joy. 

I’ll  roam  with  thee  where  stars  arise  entrancing 
The  sapphire  way ; 

I’ll  lead  thee  where  the  rainbow  arches,  glancing 
With  many  a  ray. 

Thou  shaft  be  happy  there — no  tear  bedimming 
Thine  eye’s  pure  shine ; 

Thou  shaft  be  happy  there  with  angels  hymning 
The  strains  divine. 

But  now  the  pangs  of  icy  death  oppress  me ; 

Oh  !  do  not  weep ! 

I  see  thee  not,  yet  thou  art  near  to  bless  me ; 

I  soon  shall  sleep. 

Methinks  I  hear  celestial  voices  humming 
My  passing  knell ; 

In  golden  spheres  I’ll  fondly  wait  thy  coming. 
Farewell,  farewell ! 


A 
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Is  it  the  foot  of  God 

Upon  the  waters,  that  they  seethe  and  blaze, 
As  when  of  old  he  trod  j 

The  desert  ways,  i 

And  through  the  night  | 

Fearful  and  far  his  pillar  poured  its  light  1 

Oh  for  quick  wings  to  fly 
Under  the  limit  of  yon  dazzling  verge, 

Where  bright  tints  rapidly 
In  brighter  merge. 

And  yet  more  bright. 

Till  light  becomes  invisible  through  light ! 

What  wonder  that  of  yore 
Men  held  thee  for  a  deity,  great  sun, 

Kindling  thy  pyre  before 
Thy  race  is  run. 

Casting  life  down 

At  pleasure,  to  resume  it  as  a  crown  ? 

Or  that  our  holier  prayer 
Still  consecrates  thy  symbol,  that  our  fanes 
Plant  their  pure  altars  where 
Thine  Eastern  glory  rains, 

And  thy  bright  West 

Drops  prophet-mantles  on  our  bed  of  rest  1 

Here,  watching,  let  us  kneel 
Through  the  still  darkness  of  this  grave-like 
time, 

Till  on  our  ears  shall  steal 
A  whisper,  then  a  chime, 

And  then  a  chorus :  earth  has  burst  her  prison. 
The  Sign  is  in  the  skies !  the  Sun  is  risen ! 


TEARS. 

BT  CAPT.  M'NAUQHTEN. 

There  is  a  tear  that  early  flows. 

The  first  to  fall,  like  morning  dew. 

And  leaves,  like  it,  the  check’s  young  rose 
Unsear’d  in  form,  undimm'd  in  hue. 

It  springs  but  from  some  transient  pain, 
And  chasing  smiles  are  always  near; 
Tis  lightly  shed,  like  April  rain — 

And  this  is  childhood’s  guileless  tear. 
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HOPE’S  WHISPER. 

BY  COLIN  RAE  BROWN. 

Sore  tried  with  suflfering,  yet  upheld  by  faith,  she 
died ; 

Her  near  ones  wept — 1  could  not  weep,  but  sighed. 
The  time  for  parting  came,  and,  weeping,  forth  I 
went; 

But  iar  I  had  not  gone  ere  all  my  strength  was  spent. 
The  night  was  chilly,  but  the  lamps  of  heaven  snone 
bright ; 

And  the  round  full  moon  poured  earthward  floods 
of  light. 

No  sound  heard  I,  save  the  low  murmur  of  a  stream 
That  only  made  my  loneliness  more  lonely  seem. — 

I  felt  as  one  might  feel  watching  at  night,  alone. 

By  some  sick  couch,  list’ning  to  the  sufierer’s  moan. 
A  sense  of  dreariness  came  o’er  me ;  and  methought 
I  shrank  into  myself— as  if  with  fear  o’erwrought 
Oh,  man!  why  is  it  that,  when  death  doth  thee 
bereave 

[  Of  those  round  whom  thy  soul’s  aflfections  thou 
did’st  weave, 

Grieving,  thou  standest,  statue-like,  and  weepett  o’er 
The  lost  and  loved  ones  who  will  gladden  thee  no 
more  1 

Weep  thou  a  sea  of  tears — they  will  not  come  again ! 
Breathe  thou  a  world  of  sighs — the  dead,  the  dead 
remain  1 

While  thus  I  reasoned — lo !  adown  the  clear  blue 
skv 

A  bright  star  shot,  and  for  a  moment  caught  mine 
eye. 

Then,  swifl  as  shot  that  star,  fled  dreariness  away ; 
Hope  whispering  to  my  soul,  Come  shall  a  glori¬ 
ous  day. 

When  sphere-divided  spirits  yet  shall  re-unite, 

And,  linked  in  sweet  communion,  pass  through 
worlds  of  light ! 

Eternal  bliss  rewarding  faith  and  trust  in  Him 
Round  whom  they  shine  with  seraphim  and  che¬ 
rubim.” 

Mighty  the  influence  of  that  low,  sweet  spirit-voice ! 
1  felt  myself  expand  again ! — my  soul  rejoice  1 
And  lightly  journeyed  homeward,  sagely  pondering 
o’er 

The  life  we  pass  through  now,  and  that  which  lays 
before. 
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There  is  a  tear  than  smiles  more  bright, 
Which  springs  into  the  beaming  eye. 
And  sparkles  there  in  all  the  light 
Which  souls  new  blest  in  love  supply. 
Hopes  perfected,  but  which  the  heart 
Deem’d  fate’s  hand  lifted  lo  destroy. 

Will  make  it  into  being  start — 

This  is  the  tear  of  cordial  joy. 

There  is  a  tear  more  sweet  and  soft 
Than  beauty’s  smiling  lip  of  love. 

By  angel’s  eyes  first  wept,  and  oft 
On  earth  by  eyes  like  those  above. 

It  flows  from  virtue  at  distress — 

,  soothes,  like  hope,  our  sufferings  here 
T^^  ^ven,  and  is  shed  to  bless — 

Tis  sympathy’s  celestial  tear. 


BY  HENRY  FKANK  LOTT. 

Oh !  what  a  precious  casket  hast  thou  there 
Fill’d  with  the  brilliant  ^ms  of  human  thought ! 
All  Song  has  breathed  of— all  that  Truth  has 
taught — 

Selected  with  judicious  taste  and  care : 
Mind-lightnings  from  brave  bold  men  who  dare 
Rend  off  the  veil  by  ignorance  darkly  wrought 
O’er  Reason’s  vision — thunders  that  have  brought 
On  tyrants’  cheeks  the  pallor  of  de.spair. 

When  from  the  daily  world,  whose  grovellings  damp 
Thine  ardent  spirit,  sad  thou  turns’t  away 
To  grieve  how  gold  pollutes,  how  fetters  cramp 
Body  and  soul,  as  if  God  held  no  sway. 

Here  thou  reviv’st  thy  hopes,  while  gleams  thy  lamp 
1  O’er  page  of  moralist  or  poet’s  lay. 


I 


POETRY 


THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  WINDOW. 


In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 

’Mid  his  writing, 

And  inditing. 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away — 
Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 
Found  completion  at  his  hand. 

But  this  man,  so  old  and  nameless. 
Left  behind  him  projects  large, 
Schemes  of  progress  undeveloped. 
Worthy  of  a  nation’s  charge; 

Noble  fancies  uncompleted. 

Germs  of  beauty  immatured. 

Only  needing 
Kindly  feeding 

To  have  flourished  and  endured ; 
Meet  reward  in  golden  store 
To  have  lived  for  ever  more. 

Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 
Perish  in  the  active  brain  I 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne’er  to  be  restored  again  1 
What  we  lose,  because  we  honor 
Overmuch  the  mighty  dead. 

And  dispirit 
Living  merit. 

Heaping  scorn  upon  its  head  1 
Or  perchance,  when  kinder  grown. 
Leaving  it  to  die — alone  ! 


BY  CHARLES  MACKAT,  LL.D. 


Late  or  early  home  returning, 

In  the  starlight  or  the  rain, 

I  beheld  that  lonely  candle 
Shining  from  his  window-pane, 
Ever  o’er  his  tattered  curtain, 
Nightly  looking,  I  could  scan. 
Aye  inditing. 

Writing — writing. 

The  pale  figure  of  a  man  ; 

Still  discern  tehind  him  fall 
The  same  shadow  on  the  wall. 


Far  beyond  the  murky  midnight, 

By  dim  burning  of  his  oil, 

Fillins  aye  his  rapid  leaflets, 

I  have  watched  him  at  his  toil ; 
Watched  his  broad  and  sunny  forehead. 
Watched  his  white  industrious  hand. 
Ever  passing 
And  repassing ; 

Watched  and  strove  to  understand 
What  impelled  it — gold  or  fame — 
Bread  or  bubble  of  a  name. 


Oft  I’ve  asked,  debating  vainly 
In  the  silence  of  my  mind. 
What  the  services  he  render^ 
To  his  country  or  his  kind  ; 
Whether  tones  of  ancient  music. 
Or  the  sound  of  modern  gong, 
Wisdom  holy. 

Humors  lowly, 

Sermon,  essay,  novel,  song. 

Or  philosophy  sublime, 

Filled  the  measure  of  his  time. 


THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD, 


BY  JAMES  HENDERSON. 


Each  at  the  dawn  uprears  its  silver  chalice. 

When  day-spring  ushers  in  the  dewy  mom — 

Gems  that  make  bright  the  sweet  sequestered  valleys, 
Day-stars  that  mead  and  mountain  glen  adorn ! 

God  said  “Let  there  be  light!”  and  lo,  creation 
Shone  forthwith  smiles  emparadised  and  fair. 

Then  man  had  Elden  for  a  habitation. 

And  ye,  bright  children  of  the  spring,  were  there ! 

Ye  came  to  bless  the  eye  when  sin  had  clouded 
The  glorious  earth  with  ruin  pale  and  wan  ; 

Ye  came  to  cheer  the  heart  when  sin  had  shrouded 
With  peril  dark  and  dread  the  fate  of  man  I 

Ye  came  to  whisper  with  your  living  beauty 
A  lesson  to  the  hearts  that  doubting  stray ; 

To  win  the  spirit  to  a  trusting  duty. 

And  guide  the  wanderer’s  steps  in  wisdom’s  way  1 

What  though  your  accents,  gentle,  sweet,  and  lowly. 
Unto  the  silent  ear  no  sound  impart  ? 

Ye  whisper  words  ail  eloquent  and  holy. 

To  wake  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart ! 

Meekly  ye  tell  your  emblematic  story 
Of  the  Creator’s  love  with  pathos  true, 

For  Solomon,  with  all  his  pomp  and  glory. 

Was  ne’er  arrayed  like  any  one  of  you ! 

Ay,  ye  have  lessons  for  the  wise,  revealing 
Truths  that  proclaim  Jehovah’s  bounteous  love ; 

And  wisdom  then  grows  wiser,  nobler,  feeling 
How  all  that’s  good  descendeth  from  above ! 

Ye  touch  the  thoughtful  soul  with  pure  emotion. 
When  contemplation  doth  your  beauties  scan  ; 

Ye  fill  the  heart  with  calm,  serene  devotion, 

And  breathe  a  moral  onto  erring  man ! 


Of  the  mighty  world  at  London, 

He  was  portion  unto  me, 

Portion  of  my  life’s  experience, 
Fused  into  my  memory. 

Twilight  saw  him  at  his  folios. 
Morning  saw  his  fingers  run. 
Laboring  ever, 

Wearying  never 
Of  the  task  he  had  begun ; 

Placid  and  content  he  seemed. 

Like  a  man  that  toiled  and  dreamed. 


No  one  sought  him,  no  one  knew  him. 
Undistinguished  was  his  name ; 

Never  had  his  praise  been  uttered 
By  the  oracles  of  fame. 

Scanty  fare  and  decent  raiment. 
Humble  lodging,  and  a  fire — 

These  he  sought  for. 

These  he  wrought  tor, 

And  he  gained  his  meek  desire; 

Teaching  men  by  written  word — 

Clinging  to  a  hope  deferred. 

So  he  liV-ed.  At  length  I  missed  him  , 
Still  might  evening  twilight  fall. 

But  no  taper  lit  his  lattice — 

Lay  no  shadow  on  his  wall. 

In  the  winter  of  his  seasons. 


Mode  or  Extinguishing  Fires  at  Sea. — Thefol-1  parts  atmospheric  air  and  one  part  carbonic  acid 
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lowing  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  a 
daily  morning  paper : — 


gas.  Lightning  conductors  are  provided  for  ships — 
surgeons  also  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  crew — 


As  the  danger  from  fire  at  sea  is  attended  with  so  assuredly  no  expense  f  and  it  is  but  a  trifle)  would  be 
many  appalling  circumstances  (of  which  we  have  grudged  to  secure  a  snip  and  its  passengers  from  the 
had  a  recent  instance  in  the  melancholy  catastrophe  contingency  of  such  a  melancholy  mishap  as  that  of 
of  the  Ocean  Monarch),  I  beg  to  submit  for  the  pub-  fire.  If  this  method  will  do — and  there  seems  to 
lie  consideration,  and  esj)ecially  underwriters,  the  be  everything  in  its  favor — all  our  emigrant  ships, 


of  the  Ocean  Monarch),  I  beg  to  submit  for  the  pub-  fire.  If  this  method  will  do — and  there  seems  to 
lie  consideration,  and  esj)ecially  underwriters,  the  be  everything  in  its  favor — all  our  emigrant  ships, 
following  plan,  as  a  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  indeed  every  ship,  ought  to  be  secured  against  a 
method  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  acci-  calamity  which  really  must  be  held  as  the  most 
dents.  Flame  or  combustion  cannot  go  on  where  dreadful  that  can  occur  to  a  vessel  at  sea. 
there  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  chemistry.  It  may  be  shown  Thomas  C a rlyi.e  on  Education. — The  follow- 
in  various  w’ays.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  a  jar  ing  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  rc- 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  instantaneously  extinguished;!  ply  to  a  communication  made  to  him  by  the  secre- 
or  if  we  take  the  glass  of  a  common  argand  burner,  I  tary  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association, 
and  close  the  upper  end  of  it  by  a  flat  plate  of  glass  |  calling  his  aUention  to  the  objects  and  proceedings 
or  even  by  a  piece  of  card  or  ^steboard,  firmly,  sol  of  that  body,  and  requesting  an  expression  of  his 
completely  as  to  prevent  any  current  of  air  through  opinion  on  the  educational  views  embodied  in  the 
the  tube,  on  introducing  for  about  an  inch  or  so  the  “  Plan”  published  by  the  society ; — Sir,  1  have  re- 
flame  of  a  candle  at  the  Oliver  extremity  (the  glass!  ceived  your  letter,  with  the  printed  documents  con- 
of  the  argand  burner  being  held  upright),  it  willl  cerning  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  ; 
shortly,  usually  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  all  of  which  papers  I  have  read  with  satisfaction, 
minute,  be  extinguished,  merely  by  the  accuniula-'  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  civilities;  and  allow  me 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by  its  own  ■  to  say  in  return  that  nobody  can  wish  your  enter- 
combustion.  The  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  prize  more  heartily  than  I  a  speedy  and  perfect  suc- 
completely  at  our  command,  for  on  adding  dilute  cess.  Speedy  or  not,  1  believe  success  in  such  an 
sulphuric  acid  to  chalk,  we  can  set  at  liberty,  in  the '  enterprize,  if  wisely  prosecuted,  is  certain ;  for  the 
soace  of  two  or  thiee  minutes,  enormous  volumes  of  object  is  great,  simple,  and  legitimate,  at  once  feasible 
tne  so-called  fixed  air.  The  cost  of  material  fur  a;  and  ol  prime  necessity;  and  will  gradually  vindi- 
shipof  1,000  tons  would  not  e.xcecd,  at  the  utmost,  j  cate  that  character  for  itself  to  every  just  mind, 
151.  or  20/.  sterling.  By  means  of  tubes  proceeding  however  prepossessed ;  so  that  there  n^s  only  can- 
from  the  upper  deck  in  connexion  with  a  cisiern,  did  exposition  and  discussion, — true  zeal  for  the  in- 
containing  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  quarters  trinsic  result,  and  openness  for  every  improvement 
Wow  where  there  is  most  likelihood  of  danger  from  '  as  to  the  mean.s, — to  enlist  all  good  citizens  in  its  fa- 
fire,  or  moveable  hose  (made  of  gulta  percha),  which  vor,  and  bring  at  length  the  whole  public  to  co¬ 
can  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  ves.sel — the }  operate  with  you. 

oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  water,  can  be ,  Su  ely  in  all  times,  in  all  places  where  men  are, 
at  once  pourea  over  the  chalk  (which  is  to  be  thrown ;  it  is  ih«  sacred,  indefeasible  duty,  imposed  by  hea- 


down  in  the  place  where  the  fire  rages),  and  iinme- . 
diately  the  cartonic  acid  being  set  at  liberty,  thej 
fire  is  extinguished ;  for  combustion  cannot  go  on  in  | 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  1  have  been 


ven  itself  and  the  oldest  laws  of  Nature,  that  they 
who  have  knowledge  shall  seek  honestly  to  impart 
it  to  those  who  have  not !  No  man,  no  generation 
of  men,  has  a  right  to  pass  through  this  world,  and 


much  occupied  experimenting  on  this  subject,  and  leave  their  successors  in  a  state  of  ignorance  which 
find  that  from  five  tonsof  chalk  as  much  carbonic  acid  could  have  been  avoided.  No  generation  : — and  if 
Ras  may  be  obtained  as  will  be  sufficient  to  completely  many  generations  among  us  English  have  already 
fill  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden.  The  expense  of  lay-  too  much  done  so,  it  is  the  sadder  case  for  England 
ing  the  tubes  will  not  exceed  30/.  or  40/. ;  and,  once  now,  and  the  more  pressing  is  the  call  for  this  gene- 
laid,  there  is  no  further  trouble  or  expense.  1  may  ration  of  Englishmen.  In  all  times  and  places  it  is 
ob^rve  also  (but  experiments  are  at  variance  on  man’s  solemn  duty,  whether  done  or  not ; — and  if 
this  subject)  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  an  at-  in  any  time  or  place,  I  should  say  it  was  in  Lan- 
mosphere  absolutely  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  gas  cashire,  in  England,  in  these  years  that  are  now 
to  extinguish  flame,  for  some  experiments  show  ffiat  passing  over  us !  Years  swiftly  rolling,  laden  with 
a  taper  does  not  bum  in  an  atmosphere  of  three  rapid  events,  overtumings,  and  mghtful  catastrophes 
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miscellanies. 


— admonishing  all  men  that  human  darkness  issues  i 
finally  in  human  ruin ;  that  want  of  wisdom  does  at 
last  mean  want  of  power  to  exist  on  this  earth, 
where,  as  it  has  been  said,  “  If  you  will  not  have  il¬ 
lumination  from  above,  you  shall  have  conflagra¬ 
tion  from  below,  and  whoever  refuses  light  will  get 
it  in  the  form  of  lightning  one  day  1” 

True,  the  mere  schoolmaster  is  a  small  element 
of  such  “  illumination  but  we  are  never  to  forget 
that  he  is  the  first  element,  the  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  of  all  others.  Let  us  have  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  ;  we  shall  then  be  the  readier  to  try  for  some¬ 
thing  more.  No  truth  that  he  or  another  can  teach 
us  but  is  supported  and  confirmed  by  aU  truths.  To 
nothing  but  error  is  or  can  any  truth  be  dangerous. 
Who  would  obstruct,  who  would  not  cordially  for¬ 
ward,  a  human  being  imparting  to  another  any  in¬ 
crease  of  real  faculty,  any  real  initiation,  specula¬ 
tive  or  practical,  into  this  universe,  and  its  facts  and 
laws,  provided  he  really  do  impart  such,  and  restrict 
himself  to  doing  it  1  To  know  the  multiplication- 
table,  is  better  than  not  to  know  it.  If  a  man  will 
teach  another  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  will  enlarge 
the  faculty,  the  availability  of  that  other, — the  worth 
of  that  other  to  himself  and  to  all  creatures,  and  to 
the  Maker  of  all  creatures  and  of  him.  Teach  one 
another ;  see  that  none  who  could  learn  go  untaught, 
if  you  could  help  him :  there  is  no  more  universal 
law. 

That  jealousy  for  constitutional  liberty,  still  more 
that  scruples  ol  religion,  should  obstruct  this  sacred, 
everlasting  duty,  so  pressingly  important  even  now, 
is  very  sad.  Above  all,  that  that  religion  should  be 
found  standing  on  the  highways  to  say,  “  Let  men 
continue  ignorant  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  lest 
they  learn  heterodoxy  in  theology ;  let  not  men  learn 
the  simplest  laws  of  this  universe,  lest  they  misleam 
the  highest,” — I  know  not  where  else  there  is  seen 
80  altogether  tragical  a  spectacle ! — “  In  the  name 
of  Grod  the  Maker,  who  said,  and  hourly  yet  says, 
let  there  be  lights  we  command  that  you  continue  in 
darkness !”  Such  a  spectacle,  I  venture  to  think, 
will  end ;  it  ought  decidedly  to  end,  and  that  soon. 
If  any  portion  of  a  man’s  creed,  religious  or  con¬ 
stitutional,  command  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
arithmetic  and  the  alphabet,  let  such  portion  of  his 
creed  become  suspect  to  him  ! 

Of  the  details  of  your  scheme  I  do  not  profess  to 
judge,  without  more  deliberation  than  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  indeed  my  eagerness  to  see  any  scheme 
whatever  of  national  education  adopted  (for  the 
worst  I  ever  heard  of  is  better  than  non^  might  ren¬ 
der  me  liable  to  partiality  in  judging.  But  your  two 
principles,  firsts  that  of  popular  support  and  local 
sell^govemment  (to  which,  in  better  days,  a  superior 
and  supreme  national  superintendency,  the  fit  post 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  intellect  we  had  among 
us,  might  be  superadded) ;  and  eecondly,  that  of  ex¬ 
cluding  all  religious  teaching  but  what  is  unsec¬ 
tarian  !  these  clearly  seem  to  me  the  only  practicable 
principles  at  this  epoch; — an  epoch  which,  more 
than  any  other,  calls  upon  us  to  “  practise”  straight¬ 
way  soTM  principle  or  principles,  and  get  a  little 
education  accomplished,  if  we  would  not  fare  worse 
before  long !  And  therefore,  with  my  whole  heart, 
I  bid  you  persevere  and  prosper, — ^Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Carlyle. 

H.  R.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Sec.,  &c. 

The  Party  Man. — He  has  associated  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  his  interests,  and  his  affections  with  a  party. 
He  prefers,  doubtless,  that  his  side  should  be  victori¬ 
ous  ny  the  best  means,  and  under  the  championship 
of  good  men ;  but  rather  than  lose  the  victory,  he  will 


[Dec. 

consent  to  any  means,  and  follow  any  man.  Thus, 
with  a  general  desire  to  be  upright,  the  exigency  of 
his  party  pushes  constantly  to  dishonorable  deeds. 
He  opposes  fraud  by  craft ;  lie  by  lie ;  slander  by 
counter-aspersion.  To  be  sure  it  is  wrong  to  mis¬ 
state,  to  distort,  to  suppress,  or  color  facts;  it  is 
wrong  to  employ  the  evil  passions;  to  set  class 
against  class ;  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  country 
against  the  city,  the  farmer  against  the  mechanic, 
one  section  against  another  section.  But  his  oppo¬ 
nents  do  it,  and  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  men’s 
corruption,  he  must,  or  lose  by  his  virtue.  He  gra¬ 
dually  adopts  two  characters,  a  personal  and  a  poli¬ 
tical  character.  All  the  requisitions  of  his  conscience 
he  obeys  in  his  private  character ;  all  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  his  party,  he  obeys  in  his  political  conduct. 
In  one  character  he  is  a  man  of  principle ;  in  the 
other,  a  man  of  mere  expedients.  As  a  man,  he 
means  to  be  veracious,  honest,  moral ;  as  a  politi' 
cian^  he  is  deceitful,  cunning,  unscrupulous,— any- 
thing  for  a  party.  As  a  man,  he  abhors  the  slimy 
demagogue ;  as  a  politician,  he  employs  him  as  a 
scavenger.  As  a  man,  he  shrinks  from  the  flagi¬ 
tiousness  of  slander ;  as  a  politician,  he  permits  it, 
smiles  upon  it  in  others,  rejoices  in  the  success 
gained  by  it.  As  a  man,  he  respects  no  one  who  is 
rotten  in  heart;  as  a  politician,  no  man  through 
whom  victory  may  be  gained  can  be  too  bad.  As 
a  citizen,  he  is  an  apostle  of  temperance ;  as  a  poli¬ 
tician,  he  puts  his  shoulder  under  the  men  who 
deluge  their  track  with  whiskey,  marching  a  crew  of 
brawling  patriots,  pugnaciously  drunk,  to  exercise 
the  freeman’s  noblest  franchise — the  vote.  As  a 
citizen,  he  is  considerate  of  the  young,  and  counsels 
them  with  admirable  wisdom ;  then,  as  a  politician, 
he  votes  for  tools,  supporting  for  the  magistracy  wor¬ 
shipful  aspirants  scraped  from  the  ditch,  the  grog¬ 
shop,  and  the  brothel ;  thus  saying  by  deeds  which 
the  young  are  quick  to  understand ;  “  I  jested  when 
I  warned  you  of  bad  company;  for  you  perceive 
none  worse  than  those  whom  i  delight  to  honor.” 
For  his  religion  he  will  give  up  all  his  secular  inte¬ 
rests  ;  but  lor  his  politics  he  gives  up  even  his  reli¬ 
gion.  He  adores  virtue,  and  rewards  vice.  Whilst 
bolstering  up  unrighteous  measures,  and  more  un¬ 
righteous  men,  he  prays  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,  and  justice,  and  honor.  I  would  to  God 
that  his  prayer  might  be  answered  upon  his  own 
political  head  ;  for  never  was  there  a  place  where 
such  blessings  were  more  needed !  1  am  puzzled  to 
know  what  will  happen  at  death  to  this  politic 
Christian,  but  most  unchristian  politician. — Aople's 
Journal. 

The  Betrothed  op  Robert  Emmett. — We  copied 
from  a  Dublin  paper  a  statement  headed  “  The  Be¬ 
trothed  of  Robert  Emmett,” — giving  an  account  of 
the  death  in  Rome  of  a  Miss  Curran,  who  was 
therein  stated  to  be  no  other  than  the  heroine  of 
Moore’s  popular  song  and  Washington  Irving’s 
touching  tale.  We  slated  at  the  lime  our  disbelief; 
and  our  incredulity  has  received  the  following  con¬ 
firmation  from  an  unknown  correspondent,  who 
^aks,  however,  with  authority : — ”  The  Miss 
Curran  whose  death  took  place  some  little  time 
back  at  Rome  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  lat« 
Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Curran, — her  name  Amelia ;  the 
Miss  Curran  unhappily  linked  to  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr,  Emmett  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Curran — her  name  Sarah, — afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  to  Major  Sturgeon.  She  has  been  dead  nearly 
thirty  years.  I  have  not  Washington  Irving’s  boot 
by  me ;  but  having  read  it  some  years  ago,  my  im¬ 
pression  remains  that  the  statement  was  correct.”— 
Athen<eum. 
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An  Opium  Debauch. — One  of  the  objects  at  this 
place  that  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  was  the  opium 
smoker  in  his  heaven ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  most 
fearful  sight,  although  perhaps  not  so  degrading  to 
the  eyes  as  the  drunkard  from  spirits,  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  brute,  and  wallowing  in  his  filth.  The 
idiot  smile  and  death-like  stupor,  however,  of  the 
opium  debauchee,  has  something  far  more  awful  to 
the  gaze  than  the  bestiality  of  the  latter. 

The  rooms  where  they  sit  and  smoke  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  wooden  couches,  with  places  for  the  head  to 
rest  upon,  and  generally  a  side  room  is  devoted  to 
gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the  bowl  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  opium  is  not  latter  than  a  pin’s  head. 
The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  or  conserve, 
and  a  very  small  portion  is  sufficient  to  charge  it, 
one  or  two  whifis  being  the  utmost  that  can  in¬ 
haled  from  a  single  pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  as  from  the  hookah  in  India.  On  a  be¬ 
ginner  one  or  two  pipes  will  have  an  effect,  but  an 
old  stager  will  continue  smoking  for  hours.  At  the 
head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a  small  lamp,  as  fire 
must  be  held  to  the  drug  during  the  process  of  in¬ 
haling  ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and  pro¬ 
perly  lighting  the  pipe,  there  is  generally  a  person 
who  waits  upon  the  smoker  to  perform  the  office.  A 
few  days  of  this  fearful  luxury,  when  taken  to  ex 
cess,  will  give  a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to  the  face ;  * 
and  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  the 
strong  and  healthy  man  into  little  better  than  an 
idiot  or  skeleton.  The  pain  they  suffer  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  drug  after  long  habit,  no  language 
can  explain ;  and  it  is  only  when  under  its  influence 
that  their  faculties  are  alive. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  their  ruin,  these  infatua¬ 
ted  people  may  be  seen  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
in  all  the  different  .stages,  some  entering  half  dis¬ 
tracted,  to  feed  the  craving  appetite  they  had  been 
obliged  to  subdue  during  the  dav  ;  others  laughing 
and  talking  wildly  under  the  effects  of  a  first  pipe  : 
while  the  couches  around  are  filled  with  their  diner- 
ent  occupants,  languid,  with  an  idiotic  smile  upon 
their  cuunienance,  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug  to  care  for  passing  events,  and  fast  merging 
to  the  wished-for  consummation. 

The  last  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is  generally  a 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  species  of  dead 
house,  where  lie  stretched  those  who  have  passed 
into  the  state  of  bliss  the  opium  smoker  madly 
seeks — an  emblem  of  the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is 
blindly  hurrying. — MotiUs  in  China,  by  Lord 
Jocelyn. 


the  peasantry  in  England  and  Wales— or  as  much 
as  would  drain  every  year  upwards  of  4,000,000 
acres  of  land.  Now,  if  this  huge  outlay  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  our  shores  from  being  invaded,  our 
towns  destroyed,  and  our  fertile  fields  ravaged,  then 
it  cannot  be  called  unproductive;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  enter  into  all  production,  since  all  capital 
and  labor  would  depend  upon  the  security  afforded 
by  our  armaments  tor  their  safe  employment.  But 
every  soldier  not  necessary  for  defence,  and  every 
ship  of  war  more  than  is  required  for  our  security, 
are  a  pure  waste  and  destruction  of  capital,  yielding 
no  return  whatever.— AfancAesIcr  Times. 


The  Military  and  Naval  Expenditures  of 
England. — How  few  people  ever  realize  in  their 
own  minds  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  sum  of  money 
such  as  18,500,000/.  a  year,  spent  for  the  support  of 
a  warlike  establishment.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  that  such  sums  convey  no 
more  idea  ordinarily  6f  what  is  meant  than  astrono- 


PoETRY  AND  Panitino. — There  are  two  good 
things  in  this  world — a  good  speech  and  a  good 
painting.  If  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better  of 
the  two.  In  many  respects  they  are  similar.  Both 
represent  ideas.  A  true  painting  embodies  the  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  artist.  The  work  of  the  true  artist 
must  have  meaning.  It  must  be  the  result,  not  of 
mechanical  skill  alone,  but  also  of  mental  workings. 
The  artistical  blending  of  the  colors  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  according  to  an  ideal  image.  It  must  be  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  outward  thought.  The 
painter  must  be,  not  the  servile  copyist  of  external 
nature,  but  the  sketcher  of  his  own  vivid  conceptions. 
So  it  is  with  a  true  speech.  That,  as  well  as  a  paint¬ 
ing,  must  embody  thought.  The  orator  must  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  that  the  painter  accomplishes — the 
presentment  of  original  conceptions.  He  must 
bring  out  the  inner  thoughts  in  bold  relief  and  beau¬ 
tiful  harmony.  To  do  this  he  uses  words  as  the 
painter  uses  oils.  He  must  be  an  adept  in  word- 
painting.  Then  again,  both  the  orator  and  painter 
must  have  not  only  the  original  thought  as  the  source 
of  their  work ;  but  also  the  artistical  skill  necessary 
to  its  representation.  To  do  this  the  painter  labors 
with  his  paints,  mixing  and  analyzing  them.  He 
faithfully  uses  the  brush  in  properly  distributing 
them.  The  orator  studies  his  mother-tongue ;  unites 
and  analyzes  words.  Hence  both  require  practice, 
and  lonp,  unremitted,  toilsome  practice.  Both,  too, 
though  not  servile  copyists  of  nature,  must  be  true  to 
nature.  To  attain  this  end  the  painter  studies  forms 
in  the  natural  world,  the  orator  forms  of  language. 
The  painter  studies  the  human  face  and  person — 
the  orator  studies  the  human  heart  Both,  too,  must 
be  good  men.  He  is  the  true  orator  or  painter  who 
moves  and  satisfies  man’s  nature :  who  stirs  to  its 
deepest  depths  the  soul  of  man.  But  bow  can  he  who 
has  not  cultivated  his  own  religious  nature,  develop 
it— come  to  know  it ;  how  can  he  find  the  spring  of 
its  movement  in  others  1  How  can  he  touch  the 
chord  in  another’s  breast  who  has  never  felt  the 
vibrations  of  his  own  ?  Moreover,  it  is  only  when 
the  religious  part  of  man’s  nature  governs  and 
moulds  the  other  parts,  that  the  whole  being  attains 
its  highest  perlection.  Thus  do  the  imagination 
and  the  intellect  depend  upon  this  higher  part,  the 
!  religious  nature.  And  the  orator  or  painter  who 


tners  do  when  they  speak  of  the  distance  of  this  I  would  attain  the  highest  development  of  intellect  or 
planet  from  the  sun.  The  best  way  of  impressing !  imagination,  must  reach  it  in  the  only  way  presented 
It  on  people’s  minds  is  by  comparing  it  with  some- '  in  the  wonderful  constitution  of  the  soul.  !^h  move 
thing  that  they  come  in  contact  with  in  ordinary  ^  the  feelings.  How  many  there  are  who  can  testify 
life.  A  Manchester  man  will  understand  us  >  to  the  efiTect  upon  their  soul  of  a  genuine  painting ! 
when  we  say  that  the  above  sum  would  pay  for  all  How  it  excited  thought,  stirred  emotion,  awoke  into 
the  buildings  in  this  borough — that  two  years  of  active,  breathing  life  the  dormant  enei^es  of  their 
such  expenditure  would  devour  a  sum  equal  to  the  spiritual  being  I  And  how  many,  too,  by  thrilling 
whole  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  eloquence,  have  been  moved  in  the  same  strong 
A  fanner  would  comprehend  what  we  meant  if  we  way ;  and  under  its  magic  power  have  formed  the 
spoke  of  a  fund  whicn,  if  employed  in  agriculture,  stem  resolve,  nerved  the  strong  arm,  and  triumphed 
would  pay  10s.  a  week  to  more  than  700,000  labor-  in  the  fearful  crisis !  Yes,  b<^h  have  stren^ened 
«rs  throughout  the  year — as  much  as  is  paid  to  all  the  feeble  knees  of  doubt,  both  girt  up  the  loins  of 
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weakness,  both  hare  fired  zeal,  both  have  lashed  into 
foam  the  surges  of  the  soul.  So  the  analogy  between 
oratory  and  painting  might  be  traced  still  farther, 
showing  the  similarity  in  source,  means  and  end. 

Benevolence  or  the  Society  of  Friends. — 
We  observe  from  a  published  statement  of  accounts 


place  to  as  many  individuals  as  he  had  any  reason 
to  fear  in  the  opposition — and  the  simple  and  only 
object  of  opposition  was  to  establish  a  claim  for  aa- 
raission  to  place.  This  was  so  universally  felt,  that 
instead  of  the  old  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
Hanoverian  or  Jacobite,  or  court  party  and  country 
party,  the  supporters  of  ministers  and  the  opposition 
had  almost  involuntarily  taken  the  distinctive  titles 
of  the  new  interest  and  the  old  interest— the  new 
interest  being  that  of  men  in  place, — the  old  interest, 
that  of  men  who  wanted  to  be  in  place. — England 
under  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Inward  Influence  op  Outward  Beauty.— Be¬ 
lieve  me,  there  is  many  a  road  into  our  hearts  be¬ 
sides  our  ears  and  brains;  many  a  sight,  and  sound, 
and  scent,  even  of  which  we  have  never  thought  at 
all,  sinks  into  our  memory,  and  helps  to  shape  our 
characters;  and  thus  children  brought  up  among 
beautiful  sights  and  sweet  sounds  will  most  likely 
show  the  fruits  of  their  nursing  by  thoughtfulness, 
and  affection,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  even  by  the 
expression  of  the  countenance.  Those  who  live  in 
towns  should  carefully  remember  this,  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  their  wives’  sakes,  for  their  children’s  sakes. 
Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  beau¬ 
tiful.  Beauty  is  God’s  handwriting — a  wayside  sa¬ 
crament  ;  welcome  it  in  every  fair  face,  every  fair 
sky,  every  fair  flower,  and  thank  for  it  Him,  the 
fountain  of  all  loveliness,  and  drink  it  in  simply 
and  earnestly,  with  all  your  eyes :  it  is  a  charmed 
draught,  a  cup  of  blessing. — Pditics  for  the  People. 

The  College  op  Physicians  op  London  have 
issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  consider  what 
measures  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  with  a  view  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  the  di.sease  and  of  otherwise 
mitigating  the  evils  of  the  cholera.  This  commit¬ 
tee  have  drawn  up  some  remarks  and  instructions 
for  the  information  of  the  public.  They  say  :  That 
in  a  district  where  cholera  prevails  no  appreciable 
increase  of  danger  is  incurred  by  ministering  to 
persons  afiected  with  it,  and  no  safety  aflTorded  to 
the  community  by  the  isolation  of  the  sick.  The 
disea^  has  almost  invariably  been  most  destructive 
in  the  dan^st  and  filthiest  parts  of  the  town  it  has 
visited.  The  committee  therefore  recommend  all 
persons  during  its  prevalence  to  live  in  the  manner 
they  have  hitherto  found  most  conducive  to  their 
health;  avoiding  intemperance  of  all  kinds.  A 
sufficiency  of  nourishing  food,  warm  clothing,  and 
speedy  change  of  damp  garments,  regular  and  suffi¬ 
cient  sleep,  and  avoidance  of  excessive  fatigue,  of 
long  fasting,  and  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  more 
particularly  at  night,  are  important  means  of  promo¬ 
ting  or  maintaining  good  health,  and  thereby  afford 
protection  against  the  cholera.  The  committee  do 
not  recommend  that  the  public  should  abstain  from 
the  moderate  use  of  well-cooked  green  veuetables, 
and  of  ripe  or  preserved  fruits.  A  certain  piopoition 
of  these  articles  of  diet,  is,  with  most  persons,  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  com¬ 
mittee  likwise  think  it  not  advisable  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  pork,  or  bacon ;  or  of  salted,  dried,  or  smoked 
meat  or  fish  ;  which  have  not  been  proved  to  exert 
any  direct  influence  in  causing  this  disease.  No¬ 
thing  promotes  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  so 
much  as  a  want  of  nourishment;  and  the  poor  will 
necessarily  suffer  this  want,  if  they  are  led  to  abstain 
from  those  articles  of  food  on  which,  from  their 
comparative  cheapness,  they  mainly  depend  for 
subsistence. 


that,  from  the  end  of  November  1846  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1848,  the  Friends  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  contributed  no  less  a  sum  than  193,882/. 
4s.  lOd.  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  This 
includes  15,730/.  5s.  lOd.  in  cash,  and  133,780/.  Os. 
7d.,  the  money  value  of  9,904  tons  of  food,  sent  from 
the  United  States.  The  Coalbrookedale  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  Shropshire,  made  a  donation  of  fifty-six  boil¬ 
ers,  value  147/.  6s.  5d.  The  Central  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Society  of  Friends  have  also  entered 
upon  the  cultivation  of  550  Irish,  equal  to  990  En¬ 
glish  acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  improved  modes  of  husbandry, 
and  benefiting  the  poor  by  the  extended  product  of 
useful  crops ;  so  that,  taking  these  great  efforts  in 
conjunction  with  others,  no  people,  perhaps,  ever 
had  so  much  done  for  them  as  the  Irish.  We  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  third  Rejwrt  that  the  few  Friends  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  Hereford  contributed  43/.  5s.  to¬ 
wards  the  Relief  fund  above  specified,  and  those  of 
Leominster,  81/.  I3s.  6d.  There  are  three  dona¬ 
tions  of  20/.  each,  two  of  10/.,  and  six  of  5/. 

Companies  in  the  City  op  Lo.vdon. — There  are 
eighty-three  City  Companies ;  forty-one  of  w  hich — 
nearly  a  half — are  without  halls.  Some  exist  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  the  charities  at  their  disposal — or 
for  the  annual  dinners  on  the  9th  of  November, 
which  the  bequests  of  members,  anterior  perhaps  to 
the  Reformation,  enable  them  to  discuss.  Others 
exist  but  nominally — like  the  Bowyer.®,  Fletchers, 
and  Long  Bow’string-makers ;  and  some,  like  the 
Patten-makers,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  fees 
which  they  exact  from  those  who  are  obliged  to 
take  up  the  freedom  of  the  City.  Of  the  twelve  great 
companies,  as  they  are  called,  upwards  of  twm-thirds 
are  rich, — not  from  w'hat  they  make,  but  fiom  what 
they  possess.  The  acting  companies  are  really 
very  few  in  numlrer.  The  Goldsmiths’  (one  of  the 
twelve  great  companies)  is  perhaps  the  chief;  and 
after  the  Goldsmiths’,  the  Stationers’ — a  company 
rather  low  in  point  of  time  (for  printing  was  a  late 
invention),  but  certainly  one  of  the  most  important. 
All  our  great  stationers  and  printers  and  bootsellers 


Political  Parties  in  1751. — The  incipient  op¬ 
position  at  Leicester  House  was  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  its  ostensible 
leader,  Bubb  Doddington,  and  others,  tried  to  sell 
themselves  at  the  highest  price  they  could  to  the  peo- 

Ele  in  power.  All  the  great  political  questions  which 
al  so  long  agitated  the  country  seemed,  indeed, 
now  to  have  become  extinguished,  and  to  have  given 
place  to  a  far  less  honorable  partizanship  of  private 
jealousies  and  private  interests,  in  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  minister  to  strengthen  himself,  by  giving 
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